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THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY 


By Rospert H. Mouton 


NTIL the World War began al- 
U most half the sugar produced in 

the world was made from beets, 
European countries being heavy produc- 
ers. While the production of cane sugar 
has been increased somewhat, and the 
American beet-sugar product also has 
gained a little in the last few years, we 
are still far behind-in normal produc- 
tion. This situation is due to the fact 
that the great pressure brought to bear 
on farmers to plant wheat and other 
foodstuffs during the war, the incentive 
being the prospect of high prices, caused 
many to turn to these crops rather than 
beets, and they have not yet gone back 
to the old order of things. In view of 
the present high price of sugar, how- 
ever, it is anticipated that the tonnage 
of beets will show a steady increase from 
this time forward. 

The beet-sugar industry was threat- 
ened with almost total failure in this 
country after the war started, on ac- 
count of failure to import sufficient beet 
seed. The sugar companies got busy and 
began to grow their own seed, until now 
they are independent of foreign-grown 
seed. The production of beet seed is a 
tedious task, and one to which cheap for- 
eign labor was adapted. Consequently, 
Americans let the foreigner do it, and 
we imported seed worth over a million 
dollars each year. In order to grow 
beet seed it is necessary to select “moth- 


er beets” with defined sugar qualities, 
store them over winter so they will not 
freeze or heat, set them out in the field 
in the spring, tend them all year, and 
in the autumn harvest the seed. Two 
years of work are necessary in order to 
get seed. The war taught us the lesson 
that we should grow our own beet seed, 
so that an industry with so many millions 
invested in factories and machinery will 
not be threatened whenever a war breaks 
out, 

The sugar-beet industry is a valuable 
one for any community in many ways 
aside from the sugar produced. The 
growing of beets, with the intensive cul- 
ture, fits the land ideally for other crops, 
and the tops and millions of fiber root- 
lets left on the field enrich the soil for 
other plants. The sugar beet in all its 
branches requires much attention, so that 
the money is scattered through the many 
laborers who take part, bringing pros- 
perity to a community. Around the 
plants thousands of cattle and sheep are 
fattened on the pulp, refuse molasses 
and other by-products, 

The American sweet tooth is going to 
persist; it is a consequence of climatic 
conditions as well as of the physical ac- 
tivities that are a part of our national 
life. There are those who have preached 
against sugar as a food for children, but 
some of the highest authorities have de- 
clared that this prejudice is little better 
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than a superstition. An eminent British 
expert has said, “There have been few 
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more important additions to our dietary, 
or which have done more to promote the 
health of our rising generation, than our 
cheap and abundant supply of pure 
sugar.” He spoke, of course, of the 
sugar market before the war. 

In order to make it possible for us to 
save in the household and yet to have 
that measure of sweets to which we are 
accustomed, the Department of Agricul- 
ture not long ago issued a bulletin ex- 
plaining just how hundreds of thousands 
of us can grow sugar beets, and make 
from them ourselves a palatable and a 
nutritious sirup for the table. Of course, 
if any one wants to carry the boiling and 
evaporating processes further, the sirup 
can be made to yield a dark sugar. 

This sugar will be found very satisfac- 
tory for home use for many. purposes, 
as, for instance, in the baking of pies, 
puddings, dark-colored cakes, and so on. 
The beet sirup otherwise is good for 
buckwheat cakes and the like, and -the 
making of some candies, and it lends it- 
self admirably to the putting up of cer- 
tain fruits. 

Sugar beets'can be grown in practical- 
ly any locality which has a soil capable 
of producing good crops of vegetables. 
Any one having a small piece of fertile, 
tillable ground and the usual garden im- 
plements is equipped to grow the beets 


necessary for the production of a home 
supply of sirup. Of course the beets 


raised in some soils will be richer in 
sugar than when grown in others, but all 
sugar beets, if properly handled, are 
capable of yielding sirup. A few rows 












of sugar beets will generally suffice for 
an ample supply of sirup for home use. 
That is to say, a bushel of beets will 
produce anywhere from three to five 
quarts of sirup. ; 

Should the amateur gardener raise 
more beets than he needs for sirup-mak- 
ing, the rest of them can be served upon 
the table. When partly grown the entire 
plant may be used as greens, and when 
mature the roots can be cooked and 
served just like garden beets. They are 
tender, but richer in sugar than the fa- 
miliar beet. Sugar beets, depending up- 
on where planted, mature in from four 
to. six months. . 

Undoubtedly the raising of sugar beets 
by the people at large in this fashion 
would go a long way toward increasing 
enormously the volume of native sugar 
or its equivalent, a rich sirup. But apart 
from this, the sugar beet may be con- 
fidently counted upon to do an immense 
service in fertilizing the soil and thus 
adding greatly to the abundance of suc- 
ceeding crops of other vegetables. This 
is because of the characteristic manner 
in which the roots of sugar beets bore 
their way deep into the ground. 

When sugar-beet culture was intro- 
duced into Europe the farmers were 
practicing what is known as the three- 
crop system of rotation, three successive 
cereal crops, followed by one year of 
fallowing, the fallowing in order to rest 
the soil and to enable them to pull out 
the dense growth of weeds by hand. ~ It 


. is stated that in. Germany approximately 


one-third of the total area of level land 
was regarded as being too poor for cul- 
tivation and the average yield of- cereal 


crops on the better lands was but twelve _ 


bushels per acre. 

They were plowing but three to four 
inches deep, using fertilizers sparingly, 
and the fertility of the thin layer of 
loose soil was all but exhausted. The 
grain roots were unable to penetrate the 
hard soil underneath, and could they have 
done so it would have been of no avail, 
for, containing no humus and not having 
been aérated, it was not fertile. 

Being a deep rooter, a prerequisite to 
ideal sugar-beet culture is tnat the soil 
be stirred to a depth of eight to four- 
teen inches. The tender beetlet, having 
to undergo the shock of thinning as soon 
as it comes up, in order to leave only 
one beet in a place, demands a well- 
prepared mellow seed bed. 

Gathering the sugar in its leaves from 
the atmosphere by the aid of the light 
and storing it up in the root, the sugar 
beet, as grown by the German farmers, 
would not thrive if the light were cut 
off through being shaded by the weeds, 
and the eradication of the weeds before 
going to seed meant not only further 
stirring of the soil by cultivation and 
hoeing, but weedless fields for succeed- 
ing crops. Being plowed out in the 
autumn gave an extra fall plowing, which 
left the land in condition to absorb, in- 
stead of shed, the fall and winter rains, 
storing up the moisture for the following 
season’s crops. 

With the removal of the main root, 
fibrous roots were broken off and left 
in the soil to an estimated average of a 
ton to the acre, and in rotting away they 
not only deposited humus in the lower 
strata of the soil, but they left minute 
channels through which it became aérat- 
ed and, hence, fertile. The roots of sub- 
sequent crops followed these interstices 
and drew nutriment from two and three 
times the depth of the soil formerly 
reached, and thus the farmers doubled 
or trebled their soil without increasing 
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their acreage. Not only that, but the 
succeeding crops became heavier, and it 
is probably no exaggeration to say that 
the sugar beet revolutionized German 
agriculture. 

The raising of sugar beets in this coun- 
try has had one notable handicap in the 
shortness of the season, or campaigns, as 
the harvesting period is generally.known. 
There are nearly ninety beet-sugar fac- 
tories in this country, representing an 
investment of substantially one hundred 
million dollars, and the expenditures for 
a single campaign aggregate approxi- 
mately seventy-five million dollars. Even 
so, most of the work is done within from 
ten to fourteen weeks, because of the 
perishable nature of the raw product, 
the sugar beet, which has to be plowed 
up, delivered at the factories and treated 
by the sugar-making process with a mini- 
mum of delay after removal from the 
ground. ' 

Various methods have been made to 
prepare the beets so that they could be 
kept for some time after harvesting, and 
consumed by the refineries deliberately 
weeks after they were dug out of the 
ground and delivered at the factories. 
Unfortunately, most of these essays have 
been of little practicable value. 

The aim has been to conserve the beets 
in their normal form, or cut up and 
sliced, the latter being known to the in- 
dustry as cossettes. Deterioration pret- 
ty commonly played havoc with the un- 
treated product. It has been thought 
that the desired result might be attained 
if the cut-up beets could be dried, but, 
somehow, failure was the general reward, 
and mainly because the fresh material 
had not been, properly dehydrated. A 
new process, however, the result of ex- 
periments of experts of the Department 
of Agriculture, seems to point the way 
to success. 

The new system consists of moving air 
currents and the careful regulation of 
temperature and moisture conditions. 
Cossettes thus treated will, it is said, 
keep far longer than there would be any 
commercial reason for holding them in 
storage. This means that the factories or 
refineries could be located at points con- 


venient to sources of power or fuel, and 
upon main lines of transportation. They 
need not, as now, be situated in the 
heart of the beet-growing districts where 
agricultural conditions are of first im- 
portance. 

As matters now stand, the farmer must 
be well inside of a fifteen-mile radius 
in order to make it profitable for him to 
haul his beets to the refinery. Of course 
motor-trucks permit a somewhat more 
extended zone of operations, but the av- 
erage farmer has to depend upon animal- 
drawn vehicles. 

Again, the factory can handle just so 
much of the raw product daily, and the 
usual practice is to arrange for the grow- 
ers to deliver their crops upon nearly 
fixed dates, and very little flexibility is 
permissible one way or the other after 
the schedule is arranged. The sugar- 
makers know that they cannot hold the 
beets preliminary to refinement but a 
relatively short while, because they are 
apt to heat and spoil on their hands if 
they exceed this. The farmers, however, 
have their labor problems and, naturally, 
would like to dig up and deliver their 
beets when mature and when help is 
available. 

Of course, if convenient facilities are 
provided in the beet-growing areas for 
cossetting them and drying them, the 
problem at once becomes a very different 
one, both for the farmer and for the re- 
finer. Once dehydrated, the sugar fac- 
tory can utilize the cossettes at its leis- 
ure, and ‘it has been found by experi- 
ment with sugar-beet cossettes so dried 
that they will keep in storage, packed in 
barrels, boxes or bags, just as well as the 
ordinary raw sugar. 

Not only that, but a rather curious 
natural process results in an abnormal 
gain in the ultimate sugar content. That 
is to say, more sugar is obtained in the 
end from dehydrated cossettes than is 
procurable from the fresh beet when 
treated directly at the refinery in the 
course of diffusion. 

This is due to the fact that a compara- 
tively low temperature, as heat goes in 
drying processes, is employed in de- 
hydrating the beet cossettes. As a re- 
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sult, enzymic action is not arrested, and 
nature’s own way of producing sugar 
goes on for a while in the cut-up beets. 
Furthermore, it has been demonstrated 
that by this method a clear gain of from 
five to eight per cent in sugar is obtained 
over that of fresh cossettes when -imme- 
diately treated by the refiners, 

It is safe to say that this pretreatment 
of the sugar beet would enable us to pro- 
duce a tremendously augmented annual 
volume of sugar. The dehydrated cos- 
settes, rich in their sugar content, could 
be shipped economically for long dis- 
tances, the operating radius extending 
fully a hundred miles from the refinery. 

Rail transportation then would not be 
a prohibitive charge, because the cos- 
settes weigh only one-fourth as much as 
raw beets, and the saving would be con- 
siderable, even after the cost of dehydra- 
tion was deducted. The sugar plants, in- 
stead of working under pressure for 
from sixty to one hundred and ten days, 
as they do now, would be able to operate 
the year through, provided the farmers 
raised enough beets to fill the storeroom 
with an ample supply of dried cossettes. 





Basic Price for Sugar Beets 

The prevailing basic price to growers 
for sugar beets in the different states in 
1920 is equivalent to $12 per ton, assum- 
ing that sugar will sell for an average of 
$11 per 100 Ibs during a certain period 
next fall and winter. 

The actual price to be paid depends 
upon different conditions in the different 
contracts. Among the things in the vari- 
ous contracts which will make the actual 
prices of beets above or below $12 ton 
are wholesale price of sugar, sugar con- 
tent of beets, place where delivered by 
growers, and total sugar produced by the 
company which purchases the beets. The 
actual prices for beets in the United 
States in 1919 averaged $11.74 ton, and 
in 1918 $10. 





The normal ratio of hog prices to corn 
prices is generally highest in the surplus 
hog-producing states, that is, in the corn 
belt, and lowest in New England, the 
South, and the Far West. 
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HOW THE BAKER BENEFITS 

It was to be expected that the public 
would by no means fully understand the 
reasons for reviving future trading in 
wheat, and that the opinion should ‘fre- 
quently be expressed that the action of 
the grain exchanges amounts simply to 
reopening the way for gambling on a 
vast scale, with the consumer eventually 
paying the bill. This view has appar- 
ently likewise been taken by many bak- 
ers, who, as they are neither sellers nor 
direct buyers of wheat, fail to see how 
trading in futures can benefit them, and 
have always before their eyes the phan- 
tom of a speculative wheat corner, with 
higher grain prices reflected in flour to 
a degree which cannot possibly be passed 
along promptly to the consumer in the 
form of increased prices for baker’s 
bread. 

The actual developments of the past 
fortnight ought, however, to be enough 
to convince every baker that future trad- 
ing, properly safeguarded, works direct- 
ly to his advantage. Early this month 
there was a great amount of guesswork 
as to what would happen when the ex- 
changes once more permitted trading in 
wheat options; the prophecies were near- 
ly as extravagant, and as varied, as those 
current last spring regarding the future 
of the grain, milling and baking trades 
when the Grain Corporation ceased to 
operate. The results, in both cases, were 
such as to disappoint the sensationalists, 
but greatly to encourage all those who 
maintain an unshakable belief in the 
solidity and good sense of the allied in- 
dustries which provide America with 


bread. 
A week after trading in futures had 


been reopened, cash wheat was selling in 
Chicago at from two dollars and seventy- 
seven cents to two dollars and ninety 
cents a bushel, while the December op- 
tion was ranging from two dollars and 
a half to two dollars and sixty cents. 
Despite this differential of thirty cents 
a bushel, trading in the option was re- 
ported as relatively slow, indicating that, 
even on a speculative basis, no one ex- 
pects to make a fortune by buying up 
wheat at two dollars and a half. 

This means that the miller who sells 
his flour for delivery in, say, sixty days, 
is no longer compelled to calculate his 
selling price on the basis of the cost of 
cash wheat plus a considerable margin 
to offset the possibility of a rising wheat 
price. He can quote on the basis of cash 
wheat less a certain margin, indicated by 
the cost of the option he buys to hedge 
his sales. In other words, he is no longer 
compelled to ask the purchaser to assume 
the risk of an advance in wheat prices by 
paying a higher price for his flour, as 
both he and his customer are protected 
by the purchase of the option, which acts 
as a guaranty to both. 

The baker who fully understands ‘this 
may, however, feel that the effect is all 
the other way when, as often happens, the 
price of the option is higher than that of 
cash wheat. Even so, however, it works 
as a definite advantage to the purchaser 
of flour. When the future price is rela- 
tively high, it means that a shortage of 
wheat is feared, for one reason or an- 
other, and this fear would exist to an 
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even greater degree if its extent were 
not measured by the option price. Under 
such circumstances, the miller inevitably 
must add a margin over the price of 
cash wheat in quoting on flour; if he can 
buy in the futures market, the price he 
pays indicates exactly how great his sell- 
ing margin must be, whereas, without 
such a possibility, he sells on the basis 
of a mere guess, and, to protect himself, 
must make the margin just as wide as 
he possibly can. 

When the miller is able to hedge his 
sales of flour by purchases of wheat op- 
tions, the ‘baker knows that he is not 
being required to pay the miller’s insur- 
ance against loss on a rising wheat mar- 
ket. Of late this is exactly what the 
baker has been compelled to do, and this 
loss-insurance item, reckoned throughout 
the baking trade, has run into very large 
figures. Now, however, the insurance is 
to be paid by the grain merchant, who 
undertakes, by sales of the option, to 
protect the miller against losses due to 
advances in the cost of cash wheat over 
and above the basis on which he is quot- 
ing his flour. The benefit to the baker 
in thus shifting the burden of insurance 
onto other shoulders is perfectly obvious. 

In yet another way the baker is pro- 
tected by the return of future trading, 
this time against himself. The North- 
western Miller has repeatedly warned 
bakers against mistaking their function, 
and venturing into speculation instead of 
sticking closely to the manufacture and 
merchandising of bread. The baker who 
stakes his money on the future course of 
the wheat and flour market, with nothing 
but his own judgment and the counsel of 
equally ill-informed friends to guide him, 
is almost certain to come to grief in the 
long. run. The revival of future wheat- 
trading, however, gives him a definite 
warning as to what is likely to happen. 
If, as at present, the option is selling 
at a price well below that of cash wheat, 
it tells him to attend strictly to business, 
to buy flour only as he needs it, and to 
play safe. 

At a time when many supposedly “ex- 
pert” people were prophesying a short 
wheat crop this summer, with an enor- 
mous export demand and steadily ad- 
vancing prices, The Northwestern Miller 
counseled its bakery readers to keep 
close to shore. This advice, given under 
the heading, “Learning Moderation,” in 
its issue of March 24, was repeated, as 
“The Danger Signal,’ on May 26. The 
soundness of this advice, emphasized by 
the more favorable trend of the crop re- 
ports after the first of June, was finally 
confirmed by what happened after the 
reopening of future trading on July 15. 

Thus, both directly and indirectly, the 
baker profits by the fact that the miller 
can now, after three‘years of trading on 
a cash-plus-guesswork basis, hedge his 
flour sales. -As for the perils of specu- 
lative influences, it is to be remembered 
that all the grain exchanges have defi- 
nitely set themselves to the task of elimi- 
nating the dangerous speculator, and also 
that the worst menaces of speculation lie 
in guesswork. Anything which casts a 
light on the road ahead tends to lessen 
that danger. For three years the allied 
industries which convert wheat into 






bread have been running at full speed 
without a headlight to show the track. 
Now the light has been provided, and the 
result will be greater safety, which in 
industry means economy, for all. 


THE RETAIL BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

The retail bakers of the United States 
are now facing problems, concerning 
both labor and supplies, quite as serious 
as they were at any time in the past. 
They learned what could be accomplished 
by co-operation during the strikes in 
Chicago and elsewhere, and by attending 
the convention of the Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation of America, which will be held 
in Minneapolis-on August 16, 17 and 18, 
they can acquire additional knowledge of 
the advantages to be gained by working 
together. 

The daily business sessions of this con- 
vention will be held at the Radisson 
Hotel in the forenoon. There will be lec- 
tures and demonstrations every day in 
the afternoon at the American Institute 
of Baking. The programme is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting one. Local com- 
mittees, co-operating with the Minneap- 
olis millers, have arranged for entertain- 
ment features which will be of unusual 
merit. 

The attendance, already indicated by 
advance hotel reservations, will undoubt- 
edly be large and representative. Bakers 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts 
are planning to combine business with 
pleasure in a trip. to Minnesota during 
vacation time and to avail themselves of 
the opportunity which this convention 
will afford of bringing the difficulties 
they daily encounter in their shops for 
solution at the Institute which, although 
it has been established only a year, has 
already attained a reputation as the 
mecca of the baking industry. 





PRIORITY OF OBLIGATION 

There seems to be some confusion in 
the minds of the millers of Minnesota 
and the Northwest as to how they can 
best serve the interests of the American 
Institute of Baking, and there also ap- 
pears to be a slight misunderstanding of 
the exact situation in regard to these 
millers on the part of those zealously 
engaged in raising the large fund which 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry has undertaken to secure in or- 
der to carry out its tentative agreement 
with the Dunwoody Institute. 

In the interest of all concerned, and 
with a view to the avoidance of duplica- 
tion in soliciting, as well as working at 
cross purposes in behalf of the same 
splendid object, perhaps it would be well 
to make clear and plain the dual move- 
ments which are going forward simul- 
taneously; one preceding and making 
possible the other, and both equally es- 
sential to the success of the whole plan. 

In order properly to accommodate the 
American Institute of Baking, it is nec- 
essary for the Dunwoody Institute to 
erect a new building and to provide cer- 
tain essential facilities. The expense of 
so doing will be very heavy, and there 
are not sufficient funds 
available, under the terms and conditions 
of the will of the founder, the late Wil- 
liam Hood Dunwoody, to justify the 
authorities of Dunwoody in proceeding 
unless they can secure supplementary 
contributions outside the usual revenue 
of the Institute. : 

The millers of Minnesota and the 
Northwest being especially interested in 
the establishment of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking at Minneapolis, it was 
deemed in order and a proper procedure 
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to give them an opportunity to subscribe 
the sum needed. This is one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars, payable in 
five annual installments of twenty-five 
thousand dollars each. 

At a luncheon given on March 26, at- 
tended by a number of representative 
millers of the Northwest, Dr. Prosser 
stated the situation and itg requirements,’ 
and Dr. Barnard told what was already 
being accomplished by the American In- 
stitute of Baking. The entire plan of 
operation was explained and, while no 
individual contributions were asked for 
or received on this occasion, the millers 
present, after a complete discussion of 
the subject, gave their hearty indorse- 
ment to the undertaking, and promised 
informally that the necessary financial 
support would be forthcoming. 

They thus morally committed them- 
selves, as a whole, to the contribution it 
was necessary to secure in order that the 
Institute might close with the American 
Association and give it the accommoda- 
tions and service it required. 

Subsequently a tentative agreement was 
made. This involved the raising of a 
large sum by the American Association 
of the Baking Industry, and its officers 
deemed it proper and expedient, in or- 
der to secure it, to ask contributions 
from millers as well as bakers, includ- 
ing among the former the northwestern 
millers, already morally committed to 
provide the additional funds required by 
the Dunwoody Institute. 

Northwestern millers are, of course, 
primarily concerned in making it pos- 
sible for the Dunwoody Institute to pro- 
vide for taking care of the Institute of 
Baking; without their assistance such 
provision would be impossible and, in- 
deed, the agreement with the bakers could 
not be carried out at all. Moreover, 
through its representatives, present at 
the luncheon on March 26, and also by 
subsequent informal and individual prom- 
ises, this section of the milling industry 
has already committed itself to raise the 
fund required by the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute to supplement its own resources. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that a 
priority claim to the backing of the 
northwestern millers belongs to the Dun- 
woody Institute, and that, until its neces- 
sities are provided for by subscription, 
the solicitations of the American Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry can and 
should properly be held in abeyance. 

Unfortunately, the distinction between 
the two subscription movements has not 
been made clear to possible contributors 
among the millers of the Northwest: one 
is to enable the Dunwoody Institute to 
equip itself for the purposes of the 
American Institute of Baking, the other 
is to enable the American Association of 
the Baking Industry to make good its 
proposed agreement with the Dunwoody 
Institute; both are essential to the suc- 
cess of the general plan of establishing 
and perpetuating a national institute of 
baking. 

Northwestern millers may, of course, 
contribute to both funds, and doubtless 
some of them will do so. This is purely 
optional, but the primary interest as well 
as the immediate obligation resting upon 
the millers of the Northwest is to see 
that the one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars absolutely required by 
the Dunwoody Institute is forthcoming. 

The sum required~-by the Dunwoody 
Institute is a comparatively small one, 
and it was the opinion of the northwest- 
ern millers who discussed the subject on 
March 26 that it could be raised without . 
the slightest difficulty. It remains for 











‘them, first, to make good this implied 
promise, and after that, if they see fit, 
to contribute to the movement which 


subsequently included them in its solici- 


tation. 





GOING INTO MECHANICS 

Assuming, as one naturally does, that 
all bakers are familiar with at least 
those portions of the Bible which refer 
specifically to the baking industry, it is 
hardly necessary to mention the fact 
that, at the time when the Children of 
Israel departed from Egypt, they car- 
ried their kneading-troughs with them 
bound up in their clothes. As each Is- 
raelite baker presumably had a fair 
amount of personal baggage to carry in 
addition to his kneading-trough, it is 
apparent that the mechanical equipment 
of a baker in those days was of the 
slightest. Nor were Pharaoh’s bakers 
much better off. Certainly their bakeries 
had no doors or windows that would shut 
tight, for we read that during one of 
the plagues the frogs got into the Egyp- 
tians’ kneading-troughs, which must have 
seriously incommoded them in the manu- 
facture of good bread for Pharaoh’s 
table. Possibly the head baker who was 
hanged came to grief because the Egyp- 
tian potentate had discovered a frog, or 
some other stray animal, casually baked 
into his breakfast roll. 

It has been only within relatively re- 
cent years that the mechanical side of 
the baking industry has been extensive- 
ly developed. Along with the new scien- 
tific interest in the chemistry of wheat, 
flour and bread has gone a steady ad- 
vance in the application of mechanical 
ingenuity to solve the baker’s problems. 
This advance has been demonstrated all 
along the line, from the devices whereby 
flour is unloaded into the baker’s ware- 
house to the motor-trucks which deliver 
his bread to the consumer. It is found in 
ovens, shipping-boxes, baking-pans, bread- 
wrappers, dough-mixers, loaf-molders, 
and dozens of other accessories. It ap- 
pears, above all, in the cleanliness of the 
baker’s establishment, for it is largely 
through the use of. modern and mechani- 
cally excellent equipment that the sani- 
tary conditions now so generally preva- 
lent are made possible, 

The progressive baker of today is a 
very different sort of person from the 
baker of tradition. Science demands that 
he keep abreast of the times in the mat- 
ter of chemistry. His financial and mer- 
chandising problems swing him into the 
current of the greatest industries; it is 
only within recent years, for instance, 
that he has seriously studied the art of 
advertising. Finally, competition leads 


him more and more into the field of ap- - 


plied mechanics, in his storerooms, his 
bakeries and his deliveries. The baker’s 
boy who used to run his master’s er- 
rands, and the one-horse cart which for- 
merly sufficed to deliver his wares, have 
given place to fleets of motor-trucks, the 
successful operation of which is a spe- 
cial business in itself. 

All this means simply that the baking 
industry is fast growing out of the rela- 
tive isolation it once enjoyed, or suf- 
fered from. It is learning to recognize 
its close alliance with scores of other in- 
dustries, not simply those which supply 
it with raw materials, but those which 
can contribute to its mechanical efficiency. 
Whatever affects trade in steel and rub- 
ber, wood and paper, or any other of the 
industrial staples, likewise affects the 
baker. This new interdependence of -all 
industries is rapidly producing a re- 
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“markable type of business democracy, its 


genuine fellowship reaching out in every 
direction; and the baker who makes the 
most of all that other lines of business 
have to offer him, who keeps his eyes and 
his mind open to the possibilities of fur- 
ther progress, is well on the way to- 
ward success in this new democracy of 
American industry. 





“WORTHLESS PAPER” 

A recent news item from Russia puts 
this phrase into the mouths of the Rus- 
sian peasants, in reference not only to 
the money of their own distraught coun- 
try, but to money of any kind. Money, 
they point out, is of practically no use 
to them, as there is little or nothing they 
can buy with it. 

The futility of wealth on a desert 
island has long been a favorite theme 
for philosophers and editors of humorous 


- columns; but Russia is by no means a 


desert. It is an immensely fertile agri- 
cultural country, which even now, despite 
all that it has suffered from domestic vio- 
lence and ill-judged foreign interference, 
appears to be raising vast crops of grain. 
According to the traditional theory, the 
existence of such great quantities of food- 
stuffs should be sufficient to give money 
a real value, the worth of currency being 
determined by that of the natural wealth 
on which it is based. 

The worthlessness of money in Russia 
appears to be due chiefly to the fact that 
all the normal bridges between buyer and 
seller have broken down. The farmer, 
for example, has more grain than he can 
possibly use, but he cannot find any way 
to bring his surplus to those who urgently 
need it. Not only has the railroad service 
disintegrated, but the whole system of 
marketing has disappeared. The farmer 
is no longer able to sell his produce to a 
buyer he does not know, in a city he has 
never visited, and he cannot buy any 
more than he can sell. His immediate 
neighbors, the only people with whom he 
can do business, are in exactly the same 
plight as himself; they are oversupplied 
with unmarketable grain, and absolutely 
without any of the essential products 
which do not come solely from the farm. 

The whole structure of such an elabo- 
rate commercial system as exists, for 
instance, in the United States today has 
been built up for the fundamental pur- 
pose of bringing together the seller and 
the buyer. The seller may be located on 
a prairie farm, and the buyer in an east- 
ern seaport; they may never have met, 
and scarcely have communicated directly 
with each other; and yet one can make 
his purchase with the complete assurance 
that ‘what he has bought will be deliv- 
ered to him in full accordance with the 
agreement, and the other can make ship- 
ment without the slightest anxiety as to 
the receipt of payment. It is, above all 
else, this commercial certainty which 
gives money its value; and when all this 
machinery has broken down, as in Rus- 
sia, the inevitable result is to make both 
money and the actual commodities them- 


‘ selves practically worthless. 


It is frequently proposed by political 
organizations which are stronger in ora- 
tory than in economics to do away with 
much of this commercial machinery, to 
revert to a simpler system, and to at- 
tempt to bring the producer and the con- 
sumer into closer relations with one an- 
other. The Nonpartisan League, for ex- 
ample, is perpetually denouncing the 
grain exchanges on the ground that they 
separate the farmer from his customer; 
and one element in the Socialist party 


has long advocated what it calls a return 
to a communal system of doing business. 

‘The example of Russia today shows 
what happens when a nation, potentially 
rich both in man power and in natural 
resources, undertakes to get along with- 
out the machinery of commerce. Its cur- 
rency becomes worthless, its foodstuffs 
rot, and its people starve. It may be 
granted that the methods of trade evolved 
by generations of experience in such a 
country as the United States still fall 
far short of being ideal, but any attempt 
to get along without them, or greatly to 
simplify them, would inevitably result 
in disaster. The real wealth of a nation 
lies, not alone in what it produces, but 
in its ability to distribute that produce 
according to the needs of its people. 

Russia annually produces nearly as 
much wheat as the United States, and yet 
is poverty-stricken and starving; this 
fact is worth pointing out to any one 
who thinks that wealth depends on the 
land alone. The American farmer is 
made well-to-do and often rich by the 
very agencies he so commonly denounces; 
if they should fail him, even for a little 
while, he would find himself not far from 
where the Russian farmer stands today. 
The full realization of this fact, and of 
the interdependence of all the elements 
involved in providing bread for the 
American people, would go far toward 
putting an end to the hostility of farmers, 
and particularly of their political or- 
ganizations, toward the machinery where- 
by alone their products are made of 
value. 





STANDARD BREAD WEIGHTS 

Mr. Burns, president of the Jay Burns 
Baking Company, of Omaha, fully agrees 
with the views on the subject of stand- 
ardized bread set forth in these columns 
on June 23. In the following communi- 
cation he comments upon the opinions 
expressed by “Mr, Public” in a recent 
issue of a contemporary publication: 

Omana, Nes., July 19, 1920. 
Editor Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: I am somewhat amused at read- 
ing what “Mr. Public” has to say about 
standard weights in the Bakers Weekly, 
issue of July 3. My curiosity gets the 
better of me, and if I were only a Sher- 
lock Holmes, I might define or ferret 
out just who “Mr. Public” is. 

It is quite evident that he is very 
much closer to the business of making 
and selling bread than he would have his 
readers conclude; he must have accepted 
his friend’s invitation to attend a bak- 
ers’ convention, for in order to have 
heard the arguments which he makes a 
lame pretense of answering, he must 
have been present at the Trans-Mississip- 
pi convention held at Topeka, in May. 
He refers to some arguments which were 
made at the convention—but which have 
not been made elsewhere and have not 
appeared in print. 

I really wonder if the fellow is kidding 
himself with the idea that he can get 
away with camouflage stuff about speak- 
ing from the public standpoint. He 
seems to be a facetious sort of cuss, and 
essays to grow witty I presume in the 
hope that, in being amused by his wit, 
his readers may overlook the weakness of 
his argument. You know God and the 
American people love a bold man, a man 
iaving the courage of his convictions, 
and I am very sure your readers would 
be interested in having “Mr. Public, the 
outsider,” disclose his real identity. 

But now to some of his so-called argu- 
ments. Mr. Public seems to think that the 
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loaf of bread can be standardized by law, 
even if he can’t standardize “size of 
heads, bodies and blood pressure.” To 
standardize bread by law certainly means 
to require that all loaves of bread shall 
be baked in certain specific sizes. That 
such a.law is unconstitutional has been 
repeatedly held by the courts, and will 
be so held again if the opportunity pre- 
sents, for the scheme violates one of the 
very fundamentals of common law. This, 
then, would prove as great an obstacle to 
weight standardization for bread as na- 
ture is to head standardization. 

Supplementing the decisions of the 
courts of New York, Virginia, Illinois, 
Nebraska and Kansas, I recently had a 
conference with a learned judge, who 
gives it as his opinion that a law requir- 
ing the making of loaves of bread in 
specific sizes only, cannot be enforced, 
for the reason that neither the manufac- 
turer nor the seller could be convicted or 
penalized for giving more weight than 
he agreed to. 

Suppose the law fixed sizes at three- 
quarters of a pound, one pound, one and 
a half pounds, etc. The baker could not 
be penalized for giving seventeen, eight- 
een or twenty ounces in his one-pound 
loaf. This being true, what then be- 
comes of your standards? 

During the Food Administration con- 
trol, bread weights were really stand- 
ardized, not by law but by an enforce- 
able agreement with all bakers; but at 
the same time, and by the same arrange- 
ment, bread formulas, as well as bread 
weights, were standardized. In the ab- 
sence of each enforceable agreement, to 
standardize bread by weight is quite as 
impossible as to standardize “heads, 
bodies or blood pressure,” and “the orator 
did have distinctly in mind the thought, 
which is not to try to standardize the 
things which cannot be standardized.” 

Quite true, oné can buy a pound of 
crackers at any store,—and crackers are 
sold in standard packages,—but the 
weight of the crackers in these stand- 
ardized packages varies from time to time 
and is not standardizea. It is a fact 
that all package foods are sold by 
weight; i.e., the weight must be “stamped 
on the package, but in no instance does 
the law require that these foods shall be 
put out in specific sized packages, and 
this latter is what the standard weight 
advocates would have done with bread. 

Most bread is now sold by weight; i.e. 
the weight is stamped on the package or 
is indicated by a label on the loaf. It 
may surprise you to know that, while th: 
law requires the stamping of the net 
weight on all food packages, investiga- 
tion discloses that invariably these pack- 
ages run overweight from 10 to 65 per 
cent, so they are not standardized. 

Finally, “Mr. Public” says, “and so the 
public ends their argument: if the bakers 
want their backing all they have to do is 
to stand behind them and let them know 
what they are giving them.” I presume 
he assumes that with standard weights 
this information would be ayailable to 
the public, regardless of the fact that the 
law would not specify the grade of flour 
to be used nor the quantity or quality of 
other ingredients, such as sugar, short- 
ening, milk, etc. 

Surely the mental processes of the 
standard-weight advocates, both among 
the bakers and the public, are beyond 
understanding. Some day bakers may 
agree among themselves on some sort 
of bread standards, but, until that time, 
to advocate standardization is merely a 


waste of breath. 
Jay Burns. 
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Flour prices drop cour on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, July 26-27, ~— to 
the weakness both of cash wheat and of 
the December option. The decline was 
most marked in springs, first patents 
showing a decline from the levels re- 
ported the previous Saturday of 50@60c 
per bbl. ard and soft winters were 
down about 25c, with soft winter pat- 
ents commanding slightly higher prices 
than the hard grades. Despite the de- 


’ cline, little buying was reported, al- 


though. there was a good deal of inquiry. 
Buyers are manifestly looking for still 
lower prices to come before long, and 
are holding off until offerings of new- 
crop flour are more in evidence than they 
are as yet. ; 

This delay in new-crop business has 
occasioned much comment. The explana- 
tion presumably is that the supplies of 
old winter wheat still available are ex- 
ceptionally large, both on the farms and 
in storage at terminals and by mills, 
and that millers are by no means eager 
to quote on ‘new-crop flour until they 
have cleared up the existing stocks. Many 
quotations reported are ambiguous, 
merely calling for delivery within 60 
days, which may or may not mean flour 
made from 1920 wheat. 

As things now stand, springs, hard 
winters and soft winters are closer to- 
gether as to egg than at any previous 
time during the crop year. Soft winter 
patents, which for 11 months trailed 
along far behind hard winters, are now 
ahead of them, and the total average dif- 
ferential is only about 75¢ per bbl, where- 
as at one time it was no less than $8. 

The week ending July 24 constituted 
another dull period in the flour market, 
trading being done only in a limited — 
for immediate needs, and buyers still 
awaiting lower prices. Wheat was fairly 
strong, however, in spite of the inactivity 
that characterized the milling industry. 
Export inquiry continued heavy, but 
business was light because of the low 
offers of foreign buyers. 

Price levels for the week were nominal- 
ly unchanged to a shade lower than those 
of the previous seven-day period. Spring 
and hard winter top patents were sta- 
tionary, and clears averaged 5c lower. 
Soft winters were 10@20c below the avy- 
erage recorded on July 17. Bran con- 
tinued its steady decline, and the mar- 
ket was very quiet. 

The following table shows the per- 
centage of weekly output to full capacity 
reported by three important groups of 
mills: the spring wheat mills of the 
Northwest, the hard winter wheat mills 
of the Kansas-Oklahoma district, and 
the soft winter wheat mills of the Ohio 
valley: 

F Hard _ Soft 


Week ended— Spring winter winter 
July 364. c0rsacen 50 50 25 
July 27 ccaaeer.ece 46 48 35 
July 10 siivesuen 38 39 30 
July @. coaseccus 44 55 35 
June average ... 47 61 40 
May average .... 45 59 35 
April average ... 84 45 33 
March average .. 35 56 46 
February average 42 73 48 
January average.. 61 84 65 


The course of prices for op patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
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tative markets, two western and two 
Hard Soft 





winter winter 
$13.70 $13 
13.7 13.50 
13.45 13.35 
13.40 13.35 
14.55 be-4 
14.30 13.05 
13.30 12.35 
12.80 12.26 
\ . 13.70 12.40 
FAM B. ccivvesce + 16.36 14.35 12.45 


*Crop year high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

duly 24 $11.30 $11.05 $10.70 
July 17 11.40 11.10 10.90 
July 10 11.30 10.90 10.50 
July 3 11.25 10.86 10.50 
June 19* 11.55 11.15 10.80 
June 1 11,05 10.95 10.70 
May 1 10.35 10.65 10.35 
April 1 9.80 10.35 9.95 
March 1 9.45 9.65 9.50 
Feb. 1 9.60 9.85 9.45 
Jan. 10.50 9.65 





2 > 10.10 
*Crop year high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on July 24 
was $52.60 per ton, which compares with 
the high point of $59.80 reached in May, 
and with the following first-of-the-month 


quotations: 

Tule WU wccccces 8 ie ee Beer $47.25 
June 1 ....eeee 69.10 Dec. 1 ....c0- 43.00 
May 1 ..ccccse 67.76 WNov.:1 ..ccccce 42.05 
Apetl 2 acccece 64.40 Oct, 1 .....055 39.95 
March 1 ...... 47.65 Sept. 1 .......- 44.25 
Feb. 2 .ccccece 47.80 Aug. 1 .....++. 47.30 





(Special Telegrams from Corregpondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, July 28.) 

Sr. Lovis.—Flour market dull and 
weak. Buyers holding off for lower 
prices, and no. mill business of conse- 
quence. Mill prices weak and lower. 

PuitapeLpui1A.—F lour market dull and 
weak, in sympathy with downward move- 
ment of wheat. Millfeed declined under 
slow demand. Offerings, while not large, 
were in excess of trade requirements. 

Ba.timore.—Flour demoralized and 
unsalable. No market and no buyers. 
Prices generally 25@50c bbl lower, but 
only nominally so, in absence of trading 
or disposition to trade. Buyers feel that 
their day is coming. Feed mostly lower 
and ignored. 

Boston.—Extremely dull market for 
flour, with general tone easier. oe | 
patents reduced 50@60c bbl today. Har 
and soft winters steady. Millfeed dull 
and lower, especially on wheat feeds. 
Corn products dull and lower. Oatmea! 
fairly steady. 

Cuicaco.—Lowering of wheat values 
has had the effect of reducing,flour quo- 
tations somewhat, yet buying continues 
very narrow. Buyers generally continue 
bearish. Quotations of new southwestern 
flour not very numerous. Most mills ask 
$12@12.50, jute, for 95 per cent grades. 

New Yorx.—Flour market quiet. Buy- 
ers difficult to interest at any price. Flour 
prices have not generally declined, in ac- 
cordance with wheat, though some few 
Kansas mills have cut prices 50@60c, 
quoting straights at $12.10, jute. Some 
spring mills asking for bids on round 
lots. 


Cotumsus.—No improvement in de- 
mand for flour, trade still holding off. 
Mills. reduced. prices 50c bbl yesterday. 
Buyers firmly convinced prices will work 
still lower, and will not place orders for 
future delivery on present quotations. 
Some demand for middlings for imme- 
diate shipment. 


Kansas Crry.—Flour buyers are dis- 
playing considerably more interest this 
week than they have for some time, but 
this interest has not developed sufficient 
strength to consummate sales as yet. A 
drop in cash-wheat prices of 10@15c the 
last two days dane further delay in the 
resumption of flour buying, which millers 
now look for about Aug. 1. Uncertainty 
as to prices is restricting millfeed busi- 
ness. 
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The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

July 26 July 27 
July 24 July 17 1919 1918 








Minneapolis ...336,475 305,035 245,955 178,530 
St. Pawl «ocsen- 4,860 5,525 9,005 ...... 
Duluth-Superior 13,520 21,085 65,830 ...... 
Milwaukee ..... 1,000 9,200 12,000 65,500 

Totals ....... 355,855 340,845 272,790 184,030 
Outside mills*..132,780 ...... 132,670 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg..488,635 ...... 405,460 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 17,800 34,000 25,100 40,000 
St. Louist ..... 25,600 34,600 43,400 39,700 
Buffalo ........ 96,365 95,680 155,050 73,300 
Rochester ..... 7,500 7,100 9,250 700 
Chicago ....... 12,000 21,000 23,250 27,750 


Kansas City.... 51,500 53,500 61,500 73.700 
Kangas Cityt. ..220,835 212,775 252,465 300,040 
Omaha ........ 7,530 10,485 10,100 


TOROS. véaceis 10,800 19,000 36,090 15,650 
Toledof ....... 19,325 26,655 56,795 38,750 
Indianapolis ... 4,120 4,030 6,480 6,255 
Nashville** .... 47,160 41,715 140,510 108,915 
Portland, Oreg.. ..... | * Sree ce 
Seattle ........ 19,310 15,796 8,880 ...... 


Tacoma ....... 7,500 19,985 ...... 10,335 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

July 26 July 27 
July 24 July 17 1919 1918 
45 





Minneapolis ...... 61 55 34 
BE. PORE. cece civoce 21 23 38 oe 
Duluth-Superior .. 37 57 16 ee 
Outside mills*..... 37 36 37 19 
Average spring.. 50 46 41 18 
Milwaukee ........ 4 42 67 41 
Bt. Lowis ..ncceses 35 67 50 79 
Ot. Kouie? .....%. 33 45 56 61 
pO PE Tee 58 58 93 44 
Rochester ........ 40 38 50 4 
CRIBOMO cc cvdvoses 35 74 89 96 
Kansas City ...... 53 55 75 89 
Kansas Cityt ..... 48 47 59 95 
Omaha ........++.. 43 42 we 
TORO ven vccesoes 40 75 33 
BOIOGOF 2 ccivscase 35 78 53 
Indianapolis 18 29 23 
Nashville** 22 61 61 
Portland, Oregon... .. 46 oa 
ee eo 37 30 16 ée 
TACOMB: ocsccsecee 13 35 ee 18 
Totals ..cccecces 33 43 52 46 


Flour output for week ending July 24 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 10 per 
cent from week ending July 17. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. ‘ 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Mitwavxer, Wis. July 26.—Demand 
has eased off this week. Prices are sharp- 
ly lower, but have not created any better 

emand from — The trade gen- 
erally is holding off, confident that prices’ 
will seek lower levels. The sharp break 
in grains has created a bearish feeling. 
Stocks all over the country appear nate 
to meet demands. Shippers are not buy- 
ing, except to fill contracts for July 
shipment. August, September and Oc- 
tober feed has been offered freely by 
most of the large mills, and liberally dis- 
counted, some sales being reported early 
this week for season shipment. Some of 
the large eastern dealers who had bought 
feed for July delivery are offering it 
back, but western jobbers have bought 
but little, and prefer to keep out of the 
market for the present. : 

Northwestern mills are offering bran 
and middlings freely for September- 
October shipment. Shippers are receiv- 
ing wires asking for bids for August- 
September feed. Track feed sells fairly 
well. Mixed-car trade fair. Shippers 
who have July contracts to fill are buy- 
ing from Minneapolis, and that market 
has been rather bare of offerings. Mid- 
dlings are holding at a fair premium over 
bran, but jobbers are looking for prices 
to work closer together as the season 
advances. 

Business in the central states is quiet, 
most of the large buyers being out of the 
market. Stocks are ample to meet all 
requirements, and mills are offering more 
freely. Pasturage continues good, and 
feeding is light for this time of the year. 
Hominy feed lower, and offered freely. 
Oat feed steady, with offerings rather 
light. The sharp break in barley has 
affected feed prices. Considerable bar- 
ley is expected to be used for feed this 
season, which will come in competition 
with millfeed, 

Southwestern markets lower. Offerings 
have not been heavy for prompt delivery, 
but are free for August-September. 
Southern demand rather light, and mills 
and jobbers are looking to the East for 
trade. Buying has been on a limited 
scale, but jobbers look for a good trade 
as soon as prices become more settled. 
Mixers have been buying fairly well of 
oat feed, and stocks are well cleaned up. 
Mills are caught up on feed contracts, 
and are trying to make new commitments 
for August-September delivery. 

Eastern markets slow. Most of the 
large dealers have good stocks on hand, 
and are offering at considerably lower 
prices than a week ago. The trade is 
buying sparingly, and only to meet im- 
mediate requirements, 

Season feed is in demand, and some 
round lots are reported taken at about 
$5 ton under present market. Consid-~ 
erable feed is reported at eastern junc- 
tion points, and more arriving daily. Job- 
bers are offering this to the trade at low 
prices in order to move it and save de- 
murrage. Pasturage shows signs of de- 
terioration all over the East, and, while 
feed prices have not yet been affected, 
many jobbers believe that good buying 
will soon develop and clean up stocks on 


hand. 
H. N. Wirson. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, July 27. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 


ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. Quotations on the basis of old-crop wheat unless otherwise noted. 


+Nashville 





FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus 
Spring first patemt .cccccoccccvdiriacesrevecs $13.75@14.10 $13.50@13.90 $.....@..... $13.50@14.00 weeee@..... $13.50@14.00 $14.25@15.00 $14.75@15.25 $13.70@14.00 $14.00@14.50 
Spring standard patent ..........-esseeeees 13.30@13.60 13.30@13.60 erpee Gc cece 12.60 @13.30 13.00@13.25 12.75 @13.25 13.50 @14.25 13.25@14.50 13.20@13.50 ates SESS 
Spring Qrat GUMS 0.4 fee hs Ue cacsenean ties ++ 11,00@11.25 «ee» +@11.00 0 060 6 Ma csee 10.60@11.20 11.00 @12.00 eres foe 11.75 @12.25 10.560 @11.50 0060 eo @ «wees oO cesses 
Hard winter short patent ..........0-+0ee05 13.00@13.15 iwi» as 13.30 @13.75 12.50@12.75 eee @..... $13.00@13.50 14.00 @14.50 12.75 @14.50 13.20@13.75 13.35 @13.85 
Hard wit? :GRPRe Wii 6 ieed cosebawecdeves 12.00 @12.55 a Pre 12.60@12.75 11.90@12.30 12.70@13.00° $12.00@12.50 13.25@13.75 o scot ovens 12.70@13.25 See, PCTee 
Hard winter Gee Meme 8 iis Gade tine c<cbee 9.75 @10.55 ws Ge as 11,00 @11.50 10.50@11.20  11.00@11.50 oer Peers eee) Perce ove Bic ose 0006-0 ceed 0 Peres 
Soft winter short patent ..............-00s5 13.00 @13.25 Sopeeepe wees oes 8s 12.50 @13.00 ocoes@...+- $21.76@12.25 pase We oodee 13.25 @14,00 rrr ete 13.00@13.75 
Soft wittet: SEGMMS wiisedic ne kis wesebieoweee 12.00@12.40 yo ee + oe 12.00@12.25 11.75 @12.50 *f10.75@11.26 *%11.75@12.75 13.00 @ 13.50 12.00@12.50 12.20@12.50 
Soft wimtee GE Gee iis. kivcs i os Uoh vseade ces 9.50@10.00 errr) Peers so vce 10.00 @10.20 oben d @ecsce ert yeree Pe Peer 10.75 @13.00 .0q0.0 Me sépee 0 060 6 Qeeses 
Rye hour, WHR ces ka ad eyed tress sce oes 11.65 @12.00 10.10@10.20 o-@... er, PeTen 11.00@12.00 10.75 @11.25 eer) Peers 11.75 @12.50 @ -++@... 
Rye flows, stAMOaPG iscsi cdaaierad sissies 10.00 @10.50 8.15@ 8.25 ev ee 6 Qo cee's re, Serr 9.75 @10.25 00s o@ vccce eroce@Pocece @ ee 
FEED— 
Spring WER. ive sees vind elev er pends eval bo0 47.50 @ 48.50 47.00 @ 48.00 eee Pee Te ee --@.. 52.00 @53.00 55.00 @ 56.00 @53.50 @51.40 ere verre 
Hard wintel- DeGh said hansen etds ins tcapnte 48.00 @ 48.25 okbewSl obens 45.00 @ 47.00 46.00 @ 48.00 coeds rere, sae © cee OP vccoe @56.00 @ aeons aces OMisere 
Soft winte® BUDE caue sds cbbbisedcssdusesy 48.00 @ 48.50 <oet BP o Suber * S000 Qe csec ocee oc @ enccie --@.. 54.00 @55.00 57.00 @ 58.00 es @56.50 @... 51.00 @52.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 54.00 @56.00 « «+ oe» @53.00 57.00 @58.00 56.00 @57.00 sex 59.00 @60.00 62.00 @ 63.00 61.50 @63.00 @60.90 60.00 @61.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 61.00 @62.00 62.50 @63.00 69.00 @60.00 60.00 @62.00 a Pee 67.00 @68.00 69.00 @ 70.00 63.00 @64.00 « «e+ » @68.40 ere, eer 
Red dog . .. « vissuwawin mata pi tenaind aves 72.00 @ 73.00 «ose» @69.00 cobs d GiGiven t er eee oe Hs vese 75.00 @ 76.00 75.00 @ 76.00 «see + @76.00 «eee +@76.40 PT eee 
Family patent Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent (98’s) Dakota standard patent (98’s) Montana standard patent (98's) 
Beate. ass cain tensead a @13.55 (49's) $11.50@12.50 $11.50 @12.00 $13.00@14.00 $14.50 @14.75 $13.90@14.20 
San Francisco ...... ..... @..... (98's) 13.50 @14.00 11.50 @12.00 413.50@14.00 15.00 @15.50 13.50@14.00 


_.,. "Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed; local prices 25c per bbl higher on flour and $1 per ton higher on feed. 
tNew-crop flour specified. 
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BRITISH FLOUR-BUYING PROGRAMME 





Col. H. B. Tasker Appointed Adviser to Royal Commission’s Purchasing 
Committee —Terms Not Yet Announced, but Buying Through 
Importers Is Expected to Begin Soon 


Lonnon, Eno. July 27.—(Special 
Cable)—The Royal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies has appointed Colonel 
H. B. Tasker to act as flour adviser to 
its purchasing committee. It was under- 
stood that he would be invited to under- 
take some such task as this when he 
was recalled from New York, where he 
had served as flour-buyer on behalf of the 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd., for the past 
three years. f 

All millers desiring to participate in 
the flour-exporting business to this coun- 
try should.immediately send their regular 
British flour-importing connections 7-lb 
samples, especially of straight and clear 

sles. as doubtless buying will be done 

irectly through importers. The buying 
terms will be announced later. 
* * 

Lonnon, Ence., July 14.—Colonel H. B. 
Tasker arrived in London today, and was 
sympathetically ‘greeted by numerous 
friends on the Corn Exchange this after- 
noon. It appears that as yet he has not 
been definitely appointed to act as flour- 
buyer to the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies, but has come over to confer 
with the Commission regarding the future 
method to be employed by the govern- 
ment for the purchasing of supplies of 
flour. 

As previously announced by cable, Mrs. 
Tasker, wife of Colonel Tasker, died after 
a short illness, in Liverpool, on July 12. 
The news has been received with the 
greatest regret throughout the flour trade 
in the United Kingdom, and the deepest 
sympathy is expressed for Colonel 
Tasker. Mrs. Tasker showed no signs of 
illness during the voyage, which she 
seemed thoroughly to enjoy, but was 
taken ill a few days after arrival, while 
staying with her married daughter, who 
resides in Liverpool. An acute form of 
diabetes was the cause of death. The 
funeral took place in Liverpool, in which 
city Colonel and Mrs. Tasker had spent 
many years before coming to London. 

C. F. G. Rarkes. 





Canadian Crop Areas 
Toronto, Ont., July 24.—The Cana- 
dian government has issued a new state- 
ment giving the latest available informa- 
tion as to areas sown to grain in Canada. 
Its principal features may be tabulated, 
with comparisons, as follows: 


ALL CANADA (IN ACRES) 


1920 1919 
Spring wheat ........ 16,446,000 19,125,000 
Winter wheat ........ 740,300 650,000 
BOAR ce ccrvcccccicccves 15,555,000 14,954,000 
Barley ..vcccccscccece 2,588,000 2,645,000 
RYO ccc cccccccccccvece 729,500 753,000 
Flaxseed ......e.ee00% 1,204,000 1,093,000 
Buckwheat ......-s++5 422,800 445,000 
GG adde voccvcccccces 268,000 265,000 
PGOB. «ccc ccccccccceces 222,300 230,350 
Potatoes ....cccccceee 819,000 819,000 
WESTERN PROVINCES 
Wheat .....-cceeceees 15,771,000 17,750,000 
OOUS caccccccscccccees 9,919,000 9,452,000 
Barley .....cccccceses 1,763,000 1,801,000 
TRYG cccccscccvcsceccecs 558,000 573,000 
Plaxseed ....--seeeees 1,178,000 1,068,000 


At mid-July the general condition of 
these crops was considered favorable, and 
average or better yields are looked for 
in nearly all parts of Canada. 

A. H. Battey. 





Receipts Show Car Shortage 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 24,—Despite 
the fact that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission promised the allocation of 
about 20,000 graincars to the Southwest 
this spring and summer, these cars never 
reached interior points and, as a result, 
the transportation situation is more dis- 
rupted than ever before. The proof of 
this is clearly shown in the following 
figures, showing cars of wheat received 
at Kansas City during corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1920: 








1919 1920 

ES lis ch e-kipeebihee wsa sok Ot 5 76 
PE Dh Veccctwcrecivvcesivices 224 129 
DEKE we twercrweciecoccescacs 327 191 
Tt kh ¢a ao base Coe ce sees 328 218 
SE ED ic vesewecedesss octcvacce 571 384 
BOE. Wb Fas vabhes Chdevevecsine 392 173 
pe. en 2,406 1,170 


The receipts this year are less than 
half those of the same period last year, 


when there was no preferential order. 
Further, the receipts last year at this 
time were largely new wheat, for prac- 
tically all the old wheat had been shipped 
out of the country. This year, however, 
millions of bushels of old wheat are still 
on the farms and in country elevators, 
and wheat from the 1919 crop comprises 
a large percentage of the present arrivals 
at the Kansas City market. 
R. E. Srerqrne. 





HOFFMAN GENERAL MANAGER 


Vice-President of Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
and Manager of Bulte Mills Succeeds 
J. B. Hupp as General Manager 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 24.—At a spe- 
cial meeting of stockholders and direc- 
tors of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., held 
at Wichita, Kansas, following the death 
of J. B. Hupp, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, Emmett 
V. Hoffman, one of the company’s vice- 
presidents and for a number of years 
manager of the Bulte Mills, Kansas City, 
was elected general manager. He al- 
ready has assumed his new duties, with 
temporary headquarters at Wichita. The 
offices of the general manager will, how- 
ever, be moved to Kansas City as soon as 
office quarters can be obtained. 

W. R. Duerr, for a number of years 
sales-manager of the Bulte Mills, has 
been appointed manager of that prop- 
erty to succeed Mr. Hoffman, 

Other changes in the company’s or- 
ganization are: the election to vice-presi- 
dency of Thad L. Hoffman, Wichita, who 
will continue his residence there in man- 
agement of the grain department; the 
election of Arthur T. B. Dunn, long 
chief auditor of the company, as secre- 
tary; and the election to the board of 
directors of Mrs. J. B. Hupp. 

Mr. Hoffman, now general manager of 
the Southwest’s largest milling concern, 
has spent all of his life in milling. He 
first became connected with the industry 
when he became associated with his fa- 
ther, C. B. Hoffman, in the manage- 
ment of the C. Hoffman & Son Milling 
Co., an enterprise established by his 
grandfather, C. Hoffman, at Enterprise, 
Kansas. For a number of years he was 
in charge of sales of that company, suc- 
ceeding, in company with his brothers, 
Ralph and Thad L. Hoffman, to the man- 
agement upon the retirement of his fa- 
ther from active business. 

Several years later, Mr. Hoffman was 
one of the active men in the organization 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. and, up- 
on the establishment of that company’s 
general offices at Wichita, took active 
charge of sales. Later, when the Bulte 
mill, Kansas City, was purchased, he 
came here as its manager, in which ca- 
pacity he has since continued. He has, 
at the same time, taken an active part 
as one of the executives of the company. 

During the period of the milling divi- 
sion of the Food Administration, Mr. 
Hoffman was for several months assist- 
ant to James F. Bell, in which connec- 
tion he rendered distinguished service. 


R. E. Sreruine. 





Keeping Qualities of Grain 


Cuicaco, Inu. July 24,—A study of 
the amount of moisture that grain in 
transit will carry without deterioration 
is to be made by the United States 
Bureau of Markets, and for this purpose 
George H. Baston, of the division of 
grein investigations of the bureau, has 
een transferred from Washington to 
the Chicago office, at 1132 Webster 
Building. 

The information gathered by Mr. Bas- 
ton will be analyzed and systematized, 
with a view to as nearly as possible ar- 
riving at definite conclusions. In_ this 
work he will have the assistance of the 
federal grain supervision offices at the 
various markets. Also, it is hoped that 
members of the grain trade will co- 
operate in these investigations, for it is 
they, after all, that are most interested 
in the keeping qualities of grain. Mr. 


Baston will be pleased to have receivers 
of grain advise him of cars that go out 
of condition while in transit. 

C. H. Cuatten. 





Normal Wheat-Sowing Urged 
Inpranapouis, InD., July 24.—Despite 
a partial failure of Indiana’s wheat crop 
this year, it will be unwise on the part 
of grain-raisers not to sow a normal 
acreage this fall, says G. I. Christie, di- 
rector of experimental and agricultural 

extension work at Purdue University. 
That was also the consensus of opin- 
ion at a recent conference of represen- 
tatives of the university, the Indiana 
Millers’ Association, the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association and the Indiana 
Federation of Farmers’ Associations, 

called to consider the wheat problem. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Elevator Men Sign Wage Agreement 

Cuicaco, In1., July 24.—There is to be 
no trouble with the grain elevator work- 
ers. Both sides have made concessions, 
and the agreement has been signed. The 
men get $6 per day for a 44-hour week 
and 26 Saturday half holidays per year. 
Monthly workers secure an advance of 
$26 per month. All get time and one- 
half for Saturday afternoons, and double 
time for Sundays and holidays. 

C. H. CHatien. 





MINNESOTA MILL BURNED 


Entire Plant of Van Dusen Milling Co. at 
Canby Destroyed—Origin of Fire 
Unknown 


The 700-bbl mill at Canby, Minn., 
owned by the Van Dusen Milling Co., of 
Minneapolis, burned July 23. The origin 
of the fire, which started at noon, [ri- 
day, is unknown. Fanned by a high 
wind, the flames spread rapidly and the 
entire plant burned, including office 
building, warehouse, power plant and 
elevator. The Atlas elevator and the 
water tank at the depot close by also 
burned. 

The total loss has not yet been arrived 
at, but the company states it will be 
between $250,000 and $260,000 on build- 
ings and stock. The property was fully 
insured in old-line stock companies. It 
is understood there will be very little 
salvage. 

Fortunately, the company recently pur- 
chased the 800-bbl mill of the National 
Milling Co., in Minneapolis, and will be- 
gin operating same immediately. All 
contracts on books will therefore be tak- 
en care of as promptly as possible. 





Stamping Out a Beet-Sugar Pest 

Ocven, Uran, July 24.—With the 
nematode worm becoming the most seri- 
ous menace the beet-sugar industry has 
to face, the intermountain sugar com- 
panies and state authorities have united 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture in an effort to stamp out the 
pest. This worm was. first noticed in 
Utah about 1903, in districts around the 
Leri sugar plant, where planting of beets 
had been started a dozen years previous. 
Throughout all the older beet-growing 
districts of the state it has now appeared, 
being particularly noticeable in northern 
districts and affecting to some extent 
about 4,000 acres. 

The worm lives about three feet below 
the surface, according to Gerald Thorne, 
scientific assistant of the Department of 
Agriculture, who is now in Utah. He 
has announced that no adequate plan of 
campaign against the pest has been 
found, though rotation of crops has been 
suggested as one means of prevention. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





United States Wheat Consumption 

Consumption of wheat in the United 
States for the 12 months ended June 30, 
as estimated by the Daily Trade Bulletin, 
was 4.98 bus per capita, compared with 
4.68 the previous season. The highest 
consumption of late years was 5.60 bus, 
in the season of 1906-07. Consumption 
during the past season was 528,000,000 
bus, exports 225,000,000, seed require- 
ments 90,000,000, leaving 151,000,000 bus 
as a carry-over July 1, 1920, the largest 
in years, and compared with 54,000,000 
bus the previous season. Total supplies 
were 994,000,000 bus. 





July 28, 1920 
ATTITUDE OF THE FARMERS 


Officials of Western Canadian Agricultural 

Organizations Threaten Trade Associ 

tions to Replace Wheat Board 

Toronto, Ont, July 24.—Some officials 
of the farmers’ organizations in western 
Canada are resenting the action of the 
government in decontrolling the wheat 
market, and threaten to use the farmers’ 
trading organizations as a substitute for 
the Wheat Board. This would seem to 
be the most sensible means of perpetu- 
ating any good features there may have 
been in the control system. A voluntary 
organization will have as much constitu- 
tional authority behind it as any body the 
government could now set up, and the 
financial risk will be placed where it be- 
longs, and not upon the general taxpayers 
of Canada. 

Now that decontrol has been boiled 
down to its simplest elements in the way 
of new problems, millers are beginning 
to see that the only serious question they 
have to face is the one of foreign ex- 
change. It will be difficult to eliminate 
risk of loss from this cause where the 
documents have to pass from sterling 
to New York funds, and, from that to 


Canadian money. 
A. H. Battery. 








Northwestern Grain-Dealers 

Great Faris, Mont., July 24.—Grain- 
dealers affiliated with the Northwestern 
association will hold their annual meeting 
Aug. 3-4, at Karst’s Cold Springs, near 
Bozeman. William T. Greely, president 
of the association, who is president of the 
Greely-Schmidt Elevator Co., of this city, 
says the programme arranged is one of 
the most promising ever provided by this 
association. 

P. E. Goodrich, of Winchester, Ind., 
president of the National Grain Dealers’ 
Association, has been secured as one of 
the speakers. Others will include Presi- 
dent Alfred Atkinson, of the Montana 
State College, Bozeman, W. O. Whit- 
comb, superintendent of grain inspection 
and grading at the state college labora- 
tory, Professor T. V. Cardon, agronomist 
at the state college, and H. R. Sumner, 
assistant to Professor Cardon. 

Mayor C. W. Sweet, of Bozeman, man- 
ager of the Montana Flour Mills Co.’s 
plant in that city, will welcome the con- 
vention delegates, and J. H. Reid, as- 
sistant manager of the Royal Milling 
Co., of this city, will respond for the 
members. Jared Watkins, of this city, 
is the vice-president, giving this city all 
the officers, the headquarters being here 
in charge of H. N. Stockett. 

Bozeman has invited the members to 
remain for the Round-up in that city 
following the convention, it this year 
being claimed to be on a par with the 
famous Pendleton, Oregon, programmes. 

Joun A. Curry. 





Mill Changes Hands 

Torepo, Oxuto, July 24.—The entire 
capital stock of the Williams Milling Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, operating a 350-bbl flour 
mill, has recently changed hands, and the 
business is now under new management. 
Those who have acquired the property 
have had no previous experience in the 
milling business. The principals are 
Hugo C. Wurlitzer, Wurlitzer Musical 
Co., Columbus, president; E. S. Danne- 
man, Spencer Jewelry Co., Cincinnati, 
treasurer; F. J. Miller, Miller & Miller 
and Miller Realty Co., Columbus, secre- 
tary; J. B. Wolf, Capitol Insurance 
Agency Co., Columbus, general manager, 
and Cecil Kerns, stock-broker, Columbus. 
B. H. Henderson, who has been connect- 
ed with the business for 25 years or more, 
will continue as mill office-manager. The 
company is capitalized for $150,000. 

W. H. Wicern. 





Plant Quarantine Regulations - 
Wasuineton, D. C., July 24.—Plant 
quarantine regulations effective Aug. 1 
place new safeguards against the intro- 
duction of insect pests into the United 
States by way of plant importations. 
Ships carrying prohibited or restricted 
plants or plant products must submit to 
rigid inspection at the port of entry and, 
if found to have violated the regula- 
tions, must destroy the prohibited stock, 
and may be required to disinfect the 

vessel. 
Joun J. Marrrnan. 
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GRAIN-GROWERS PLAN TO FORM 
NATIONAL SELLING ASSOCIATION 


Cuicaco, Int, July 24.—An important 
gathering in the interest of American 
food production took place here July 22- 
93, Representatives of 12 leading or- 
ganizations planned a national co-oper- 
ating unit, to be known as the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. J. R. Howard, 
president of the federation, says the aim 
is to improve the marketing of grain and 
live stock through an overhead organiza- 
tion, making it possible for growers to 
have control of their product until it 
reaches the manufacturer, thus insuring 
a stable market and a reduction in the 
cost of handling. 

There are approximately 4,200 co-op- 
erative farmers’ elevators in the Middle 
West, says Mr. Howard. Through these 
elevators, grain is sold and shipped co- 
operatively, but the farmers have no oth- 
er way of marketing their product di- 
rect to the manufacturer. The grain 
passes through the usual channels of 
trade, where speculation is carried on, 
and the result is a fluctuating market 
which offers no advantage to- the produc- 
er or consumer. 

Over 500 delegates representing the 
grain-growers of the United States and 
Canada were in attendance. Organized 
agriculture was represented by farm bu- 
reaus, farmers’ unions, grain and equity 
associations, and farmers’ grain dealers’ 
organizations. 

The desire of the various organizations 
is to insure the marketing of wheat at a 
fixed price. Leading producing states are 
to be used as the principal unit. There is 
to be a price-fixing committee, with no 
capital. An elevator committee with a 
big capital will ~— or construct eleva- 
tors and operate them at leading mar- 
kets, the purpose being to do away with 
farm storage as much as possible and to 
convey grain to terminal markets where 
receipts can be issued and money hor- 
rowed from banks. 

A committee of 17 will be appointed by 
President Howard to study markets and 
the grain situation, and to present plans 
for an organization to control market- 
ing. The model most approved by those 
favoring this idea is the co-operative 
marketing plan of the California fruit- 
growers. This was propounded before 
the conference by Aaron Sapiro, a San 
Francisco attorney, who is a_ brilliant 
orator and organizer. He was a conven- 
tion leader. He roasted the exchanges, 
the speculators and the special crop re- 
porters, whom he charged with sending 
out misinformation. 

E. T. Meredith, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, talked of the research work done by 
the Department of Agriculture to help 
the farmers in their co-operative move- 
ment. “We cannot collect much of the 
information relating to farmers’ prob- 
lems, because of a lack of funds,” he 
said. “If farmers will co-operate in se- 
curing money for compiling crop and 
market reports, the system will be re- 
stored.” 

Benjamin Drake, secretary of the 
Farmers’ Equity Union, told how the 
growers of the Northwest had been 
forced to co-operate in selling their 
grain, explaining that the whole situation 
had grown out of a monopoly which had 
resulted in a loss to the producer. He 
said the business turnover of the farm- 
ers’ co-operative body in Minnesota was 
more than $40,000,000 last year, and 
would be more than $100,000,000 this 
year, 

“We are taking over the local eleva- 
tors,” he said, “charging the cost of 
selling the farmers’ grain. We buy on a 
margin sufficient to carry on business, 
and turn back the excess at the end of 
the year.” 

Many other delegates related similar 
experiences, and said that they were ready 
to bring local units into a federated 
body and market their grain on a nation- 
al co-operative scale. The problems of 
marketing grain and live stock are en- 
tirely different, and separate committees 
are to work through different groups in 
formulating their plans. 

C. H. Gustafson, of Lincoln, Neb., 

resident of the Farmers’ Union of Ne- 

raska, in a report to the committee on 
marketing, said it would take at least 
two to three weeks of discussion to ar- 


rive at a solution of the various plans 
presented, and urged that a large com- 
mittee was necessary. 

The work of the Illinois Farmers’ State 
Association was reviewed thoroughly, as 
it has done a great deal of development 
in the way of marketing in the Middle 
West in the past year. 

The plans of the Washington and 
Idaho Grain Growers’ Association, of 
which A. A. Elmore, of Spokane, is di- 
recting organizer, were much in favor at 
the convention. 

“We have in Washington and Idaho,” 
said Mr. Elmore, “about 1,500 members, 
and we are controlling this year about 
5,000,000 bus wheat. We will spread into 
Oregon this year. We have just started, 
but eventually our association, which is 
organized without capital stock and not 
for profit, will be able to place men 
around a directors’ table with the wheat- 
buyers of our market and,set the price 
of wheat, instead of allowing the grain 
exchanges of the nation to gamble in the 
product and name us a price at which we 
must sell. 

“The farmer is at least entitled to the 
price of his product, and the only way 
he can secure that price is to control the 
product, not let somebody else control it. 
We will incorporate an elevator vom- 
pany this fall. Our plans guarantee a 
steady flow of grain instead of a throt- 
tling of the supply into storage to in- 
fluence prices. 

“Such plans as these are of immense 
benefit to the consumers, because the 
food profiteer will have no chance to cor- 
ner markets and force prices upward for 
his own pocketbook. When we first start- 
ed our campaign in Washington our op- 
ponents went around among the wheat- 
growers and sarcastically asked if they 
needed guardians, if they needed men to 
tell them what to do with their grain, 
how to raise it and how to dispose of it. 
That idea has been lost now. It was only 
necessary for us to talk a little while to 
a farmer to convince him that co-opera- 
tive marketing was the only solution of 
his difficulties.” 

“We have 500 elevator companies in 
the state of Illinois operating 725 eleva- 
tors,” said Lawrence Farlow, of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., secretary of the Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Association of Illinois. 
“Last year we handled between 60 and 
70 per cent of the state’s wheat, corn 
and oat crop, and farmers tell me they 
secured 2@5c more for every bushel sold 
at the market price. This eliminates the 
2@5c the middleman used to get, being 
more money for the farmer and no in- 
crease to the producer. On a Qc basis 
we save $3,000,000 to the grain-growers 
of the state. We operate under the state 
co-operative act of 1915, and have 80,000 
stockholders. Profits are pro-rated 
among the members. In addition, we 
handle $25,000,000 worth of side lines, 
saving 10 per cent at least on everything 
the farmer wants to buy, from twine and 
feed to threshing machines.” 

C. H. CHatten. 





Traffic Conditions in New England 

Boston, Mass., July 24.—C. C. Bardo, 
general manager of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, has re- 
quested the co-operation of all shippers 
and consignees in the prompt unloading, 
release and loading of freightcars; load- 
ing of cars to visible or carrying capac- 
ity; placement of car orders in accord- 
ance with necessities, and reduction in 
the use of cars in transfer service when 
movement can be made by motor-truck. 

Mr. Bardo states that this action be- 
comes necessary as a result of orders is- 
sued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to relieve the emergency existing 
because of a shortage of equipment and 
congestion of traffic, aggravated by un- 
favorable labor conditions, which continue 
upon the railroad lines within the terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi River, and 
because of their inability properly and 
completely to ‘serve the public in the 
transportation of coal. 

Within the next 40 days the New 
Haven expects to receive a consignment 
of 30 new freight and 10 new heavy 
switching locomotives, which will ma- 
terially increase the road’s movement ca- 


pacity, but it will be impossible to ob- 
tain the full use of these locomotives un- 
less there is a corresponding speeding up 
in unloading of cars when placed, as $5 
per cent of the cars received from con- 
necting roads are destined to stations on 
the New Haven road. 
Louis W. DePass. 





Alabama Mills to Be Rebuilt 

NasHvittzE, Tenn., July 24.—An- 
nouncement is made from Huntsville, 
Ala., that the large flour mills of the 
Spring City Milling Co., which burned 
a short time ago, will be rebuilt. The 
fire caused a loss of nearly $200,000, 
partly covered by insurance. It is stated 
that the new plant will be modern in 
every respect. 

Joun Lerrer. 





WHERE THE RAILROADS FAIL 


Kansas Court of Industrial Relations Checks 
Handling of Equipment and Finds 
Much Time Lost at Coalfields 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 24.—In answer 
to a complaint of acute car shortages in 
the southern Kansas coalfields, whereby 
the movement of threshing and indus- 
trial coal is being held up to the detri- 
ment of business in general, the Kansas 
court of industrial relations closely 
checked the handling of the equipment 
furnished by the railroads serving these 
coalfields. This investigation disclosed 
the fact that a great deal of time is un- 
necessarily lost by the railroads in han- 
dling the cars after they are loaded out 
of the mines. 

An examination of the car-service re- 
ports of the Santa Fe, Frisco and Mis- 
souri Pacific showed that on June 14, 15 
and 16 412 cars of coal were shipped 
from the mines over these three roads. 
Of these, 273 remained on originating 
lines, the remaining cars being trans- 
ferred to different roads, some of them 
not being traced. Of the 273 cars, the 
Santa Fe received 46 railroad coal and 
42 commercial cars; the Frisco 92 rail- 
road and 31 commercial, and the Missouri 
Pacific 33 railroad and 29 commercial 
loads. The checking of these figures was 
completed by the court July 12, at which 
time the Santa Fe had 15 cars of its own 


.coal, which had not been unloaded for 


26 days. The Missouri Pacific had 9 of 
its 33 cars idle for 29 days, and the 
Frisco had 12 of its 91 cars of company 
coal still unloaded at the end of 26 days. 
The car-service records showed that prac- 
tically all the commercial cars were un- 
loaded within 10 days after they reached 
their destination. 

Clyde M. Reed, judge of the industrial 
court, commented as follows on _ this 
situation: 

“Here is an appalling condition, and 
something must be wrong that will allow 
the railroads to keep their own coal in 
cars practically all month without un- 
loading. The railroads fuss a good deal 
and collect demurrage from any one 
using a car for more than a specified 
time, but they allow cars of coal for their 
own use to stand in the yards at destina- 
tion for 26 to 29 days without unload- 
ing. There is small wonder that there is 
a shortage of coalcars. The average 
daily mileage of a coalcar under this in- 


vestigation was only seven miles a day.” 


R. E. Srerurne. 





Demand Upon Federal Rail Head 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 24.—Demand was 
made this week by the Merchants’ Ex- 
change that John Barton Payne, director 
general of railroads, and also the rail- 
roads running into St. Louis, be forced 
to pay the exchange for weighing grain, 
not only during the period of federal 
control, but during the two years imme- 
diately before the government took the 
systems. In a formal complaint filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Charles Rippin, traffic commissioner 
for the exchange, alleges that Director 
General Payne and the railroads failed 
and refused to grant compensation to the 
grain and ‘hay exchange for weighing this 
grain, yet payment was allowed to the 
Chicago Board of Trade for the same 
service, which amounted to discrimina- 
tion. In behalf of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, Mr. Rippin now asks for an in- 
vestigation and a hearing. 

Perer Deruien. 
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NEW COAL PRIORITY ORDER 


Interstate Commerce Commission Takes Ad- 
ditional Measures to Avert Fuel 
‘Shortage in Northwest 


Wasurnoton, D. C., July 24.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission promul- 
gated a new Lake priority--order this 
week to meet the coal shortage in the 
Northwest. The effect of the order is to’ 
divert the output of certain mines ex- 
clusively to the Northwest up to the ca- 
pacity of the lake docks to handle coal. 
H. M. Griggs, manager of the Ore and 
Coal Exchange, Perry Payne Building, 
Cleveland, is designated an agent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to con- 
trol the lake movement and supervise the 
enforcement of the order by the carriers. 

While it was the original intention of 
the Commission to issue preference orders 
on behalf ‘of both the Northwest and New 
England simultaneously, the pressure for 
relief in, the lakes region was so strong 
that the Commission acted on behalf of 
the Northwest before the New England 
order could be formulated. Yesterday 
Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, on behalf of the carriers, 
proposed a New England preference or- 
der to the Commission bearing the in- 
dorsement of both James J. Storrow, New 
England fuel administrator, and the Na- 
tional Coal Association, representing the 
operators. This order would give pref- 
erence in car supply and movement to 
New England coal moving by tidewater, 
and would order an embargo on coal ex- 
ports up to the point that they interfere 
with the movement by water to the north- 
eastern states, a 

Figures made public by the geological 
survey today showed that the lake move- 
ment and that to New England were con- 
siderably in arrears of their minimum 
requirements at this time of year. The 
lake movement is over 5,000,000 tons be- 
hind 1918, the survey reports, and about 
6,500,000 tons behind 1919. New Eng- 
land received during June only about 
486,000 tons from the capes by water, as 
against a minimum requirement of 850,- 
000 tons. 





Joun J. Marrinan. 





Dominion Millers’ Association 

Toronto, Ont., July 24.—The Domin- 
ion Millers’ Association held its annual 
meeting in Toronto on Thursday after- 
noon. This organization represents more 
particularly the winter-wheat millers of 
Ontario. The attendance was very rep- 
resentative of the membership, and the 
meeting was a success. The reports of 
officers indicated a year of activity, and 
the accounts were shown to be in good 
shape. 

A proposal to make active use of the 
association’s charter to do business as a 
joint-stock company was considered fa- 
vorably, and the executive is to submit 
a subscription proposal to the members. 

In the evening the members held their 
annual dinner in the dining-room of the 
Board of Trade, and this was followed by 
a programme of speeches and music. In 
the course of these proceedings Franklin 
H. Wentworth, of Boston, addressed the 
members on “Bread and the Fire Waste,” 
and M, A. Pollock, manager of the Cana- 
dian Flour Export Co., Ltd., reviewed the 
situation with respect to exporting busi- 


ness. 
A. H. Barey. 





Nebraska Car Distribution 

Omana, Nes., July 24.—A conference 
between the state railway commission 
and representatives of Nebraska rail- 
roads will be held. next Wednesday at 
Lincoln to determine upon a plan for 
distributing cars-as between public ware- 
house elevators and those without stor- 
age facilities. Under the present plan, 
cars are distributed among dealers each 
week on the basis of the grain on hand. 
According to Commissioner Browne, if 
an elevator with a public warehouse per- 
mit has 25,000 bus of “storage” grain 
and 5,000 for shipment, and a smaller 
competitor, but not a public warehouse, 
has 5,000 for shipment, the former would, 
under the present plan, be entitled to six 
cars to the latter’s one, though each has 
an equal amount for shipment. To find 
a plan to equalize this condition is de- 
sired by the commission. 

Leen Lesuie. 
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CROP BULLETINS FROM ALL SECTIONS 





Conflicting Reports on Growing Spring Wheat in Northwest, Some Unfa- 
vorable, and Others Most Optimistic—Deterioration Shown 
in Spots During Past Week 


Information in regard to the growing 
spring-wheat crop in the Northwest is 
conflicting; while some unfavorable re- 
ports are being circulated, others are 
most optimistic. It seems pretty cer- 
tain, however, that in spots the crop has 
deteriorated in the last week. Two or 
three days of very high temperatures 
were more than the wheat in these locali- 
ties could stand. The extreme heat 
helped to spread the rust spores, and 
local estimates of the damage run all 
the- way from 10 to 50 per cent. The 
damage was confined largely to limited 
areas in southern Minnesota and South 
Dakota. 

In the north the rust apparently has 
not spread. The crop there is not as 
far advanced, naturally, as in the south- 
ern part, but is still far enough away 
from maturity to warrant apprehension 
in case of unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. Temporarily the weather is good. 
Even with the damage done of late, the 
trade is still very. hopeful of a good, 
average crop in the Northwest. 

Cutting is reported from a number of 
points in the southern half of the North- 
west, and should be general this week. 
So far as quality is concerned, an un- 
even crop is looked for because of the 
blight, rust, etc. 

The Northwestern Miller is in receipt 
of the following reports dated July 24-26: 


MINNESOTA 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis: Seventy- 
five per cent wheat safe. Some fields 


turning yellow; cut in few days. Some 
damage to late wheat by rust. Good av- 
erage crop expected. 

Springfield Milling Co., Springfield: 
Wheat outlook not promising. Yield and 
quality no better than 1919. Coarse- 
grain condition fine; big crop. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm: 
Wheat suffered severely from rust and 
moisture. Some claim 50 per cent dam- 
age. Reported some fields not to be cut. 
Damage uncertain. Oats, barley and 
corn best in years. 

Commander Mill Co., Montgomery: 
New winter wheat, 20 bus, good quality. 
Spring wheat badly rusted; yield uncer- 
tain. Farmers estimate 10 to 15 bus; 
grade inferior to 1919. 

Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham: Black 
rust damage uncertain; in all wheat- 


fields. Marquis good; 18 bus, with fa- 
vorable weather. Other varieties uncer- 
tain. 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha: 
Unfavorable weather. Great shrinkage 
in expected yield; some wheat hardly 
worth cutting. Much red rust and 
blight. 

Bay State Milling Co., Winona: Spring 
wheat promising; ready for harvest July 
31-Aug. 3; 20 bus or better. 

Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato: Spring- 
wheat cutting on; finished July 29. Light 
yield; good milling quality. Heavy rains, 
hot weather, rust and blight injured crop 
considerably. Yield probably 12 or 13 
bus. 

Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls: 
Wheat not damaged yet, but will be with 
continued hot weather. Expect 15 bus. 

Sleepy Eye Mills, Sleepy Eye: Wheat 
badly damaged; —* a failure. 
Velvet chaff mostly gone. Marquis, 5 
to 10 bus. 

Claro Milling Co., Lakeville: Wheat 
mostly good quality. Black and red rust 
reducing yield and quality of late-sown. 
Wheat-cutting began July 23. 

R. E. Jones Co., Wabasha: Drove 240 
miles July 23 west and south from Wab- 
asha. The wheatfields that were green 
showed the heads still vigorous, although 
stems showed rust. Every field turning 
color and maturing showed wheat very 
badly shrunken (like 50 Ibs and under 
test) and fast falling down. Weather 
July 23-24 extremely hot. Some fields 
will not be cut. As wheat ripens, it falls 
down from rust and heat combined. High 
lands affected as badly as low lands. 
Damage already appears to be 50 per 
cent. Believe this to be condition gener- 


ally through southern Minnesota. 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Lake Crystal: 


Wheat not ; black rust; 10 bus. 
Crop almost destroyed by rust. 

New Prague Flouring Mill Co., New 
Prague: Fair average crop; 16 bus. Some 
No. 1; mostly Nos, 2 and 3; some lower. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Kulm Mill Co., Kulm: 
pects good; 18 bus. E 

Harvey Milling Co., Harvey: Favor- 
able weather for wheat July 23-24. Some 
rust in spots; no damage; 13 bus. 

Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton: 
Wheat fine; cutting week of July 26. 
Extra good quality; yield considerably 
above average. wf 

Valley City: Some rust, but condition 
and eatleck for wheat still good. Barnes 
County, 16 to 18 bus. Cutting July 31- 
Aug. 3. 

M. Cussons, Cooperstown: Some black 
rust in wheat. Oats and barley good. 
Wheat, with best of weather, 12 to 15 
bus. 

Fargo Mill Co. Fargo: Early-sown 
wheat will probably escape rust. Rainy, 
hot weather destructive to late-sown 
grain. Heads well filled; with go 
weather, will equal 1917 crop. Cutting 
in two weeks. 

Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier: _Too 
dry. Nice rain July 23 stopped deteriora- 
tion and helped filling. Wheat, 12 to 14 
bus. Oats and barley light. 

Jamestown: July 23-24 favorable for 
wheat; 12 bus; fairly good quality. 

Bismarck: Little change in wheat con- 
dition. Slight traces of black rust; no 
damage; 10 to 12 bus. ae 

Lidgerwood Co-operative Milling Co., 
Lidgerwood: Wheat filling regardless of 
rust and rumors. Favorable weather for 
week. Wheat, 17 bus. Barley and rye 
harvest on. 

Glen Ullin Roller Mills, Glen Ullin: 
Wheat fine; 15 to 20 bus. 

Carson Roller Mills, Carson: Wheat 
crop a little better than average; 15 bus. 
Cool weather. Need rain. No black rust. 
Harvesting Aug. 5. 


Wheat pros- 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Whole Wheat Cereal Co., Sioux Falls: 
Situation same as in 1919. Half normal 
wheat crop from South Dakota acreage 
maximum of present prospects. 

Webster Mill Co., Webster: Most 
wheat badly infested with black rust. 
Early wheat may escape serious damage. 
Late wheat questionable; depends on 
rust. But little wheat cut week of 
July 26; possibly 12 to 18 bus. Too early 
to estimate. 

Hosmer Mill Co., Hosmer: Wheat, 5 
to 10 bus. Oats and barley good. 

Langford Milling Co. Langford: 
Wheat in stiff dough. Cutting on July 
29. Ripening wheat shows good color; 
chaff clean. Expect 15 bus. 

Groton Milling Co., Groton: Wheat 
progress good. Plenty of black rust; 
not so serious as thought. Early-sown 
wheat well along in dough stage. Mar- 

uis 15 bus, durum 20. Crop 65 per cent 
durum. 

George P. Sexauer & Son, Brookings: 
Wheat two weeks late; 9 to 10 bus. 

W. G. Milne, Dell Rapids: No wheat 
sown. Oats mostly rusty; little better 
than half crop. Corn best ever. 

Fairfax Milling Co., Fairfax: Wheat 
damaged 60 per cent by black rust and 
dry wind. Oats good; little rust dam- 
age; 45 bus. 

Madison Mill and Grain Co., Madison: 
No rust ———- Crop safe in two weeks. 

Gregory Roller Mills, Gregory: Durum 
wheat good; marquis damaged 50 to 75 
per cent by black rust; spring wheat fair. 

Henry Neill, Aberdeen: Early-sown 
wheat, nearly half acreage good yield 
and quality; 18 to 25 bus and higher. 
Late-sown wheat damaged 30 per cent 
by rust and blight; No. 3 quality; light 
yield. Early-wheat harvest week of July 
26. Other crops heavy. Barley and oats 
harvest begun. i 


Montana Crop Estimated 


Great Farts, Mont., July 24.—Follow- 
ing his work of gathering data from ele- 
vator and mill men in all parts of Mon- 


tana, H. N. Stockett, secretary of the 
Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Association, 
has just forecast the Montana wheat 

ield for 1920 as 30,000,000 to 35,000,000 

us. His estimate is somewhat higher 
than that of others, the majority of esti- 
mates running from 25,000,000 to 28,- 
000,000 bus. All who have made inquiry 
agree that there is going to be a splen- 
did total, but it is believed that, consid- 
ering that the winter acreage is smaller 
than in former years, when large yields 
resulted, and that some of the spring 
wheat was injured by drouth and will 
not make to exceed half or two-thirds of 
a crop, Mr. Stockett’s minimum esti- 
mate will prove somewhat above the 
total yield. 

Through the Judith basin there is a 
vast acreage of exceptionally fine winter 
wheat, and the total in that section is 
probably the greatest in the history of 
the state, when both winter and spring 
wheat are considered. Along the Great 
Northern main line, where the farmers 
turn chiefly to spring wheat, the acreage 
is not so large. The same is true in 
Teton and Chouteau counties. The west 
side of the state and the Gallatin valley 
probably have about the same acreage as 
in 1918. Mr. Stockett estimates the 
wheat production of the four northwest- 
ern states this year at 107,000,000 bus, 
giving Washington 40,000,000, Oregon 
20,000,000, Idaho 17,000,000, and Montana 
30,000,000. 

Rains during the past week have been 
of. vast benefit to the crops in central and 
northern Montana. There have been fre- 
quent showers heavier in extent than 
those of a week ago; reservoirs and 
coulees all are filled with water, and the 
ground is soaked. Flax and late wheat 
which had been of doubtful prospect 
have changed to certain crop prospects if 
they can outgrow the weeds, which have 
been one of the menaces this season. The 
chances favor the grain crop, as many 
of the farmers have attacked the weeds 
with mowing machines and hoes to save 
their crop effort. 

Joun A. Curry. 


Heavy Rainfall in Kansas 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—Heavy rains over Kansas 
and the greater part of the Southwest in 
the last few days were of great benefit 
to the corn crop, and did much toward 
putting the soil in good condition for the 
fall wheat planting. As threshing pro- 
gresses, indications are that the Kansas 
wheat crop will exceed the July estimate 
of 147,030,665 bus made by the state 
board of agriculture. 

* + 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 24.—That the 
1920 Kansas wheat crop will yield 147,- 
030,665 bus, the second largest crop in 
the history of the state, this being an av- 
erage yield per acre of 16.46 bus on a 
harvested acreage of 8,943,098 acres, is 
indicated in the July report of J. C. 
Mohler, secretary of the Kansas state 
board of agriculture, issued July 20. 
This report, showing an increase of 37,- 
030,665 bus over Secretary Mohler’s June 
estimate, says: 

“Official assessors’ returns, practically 
complete for every county, show that 
10,526,798 acres were sown to winter 
wheat last fall in Kansas, or 1,574,964 
more than correspondents estimated in 
November. Of the acreage sown, 15.4 
per cent was winter-killed or abandoned 
from other causes. The 8,943,098 acres 
left for harvest have produced 147,030,- 
665 bus, judging by threshing returns 
and other indications—an average yield 
per acre of 16.46 bus. The quality of the 
grain is extra good, correspondents re- 
porting that the larger part will grade 
No, 1 and 2, with a suaiier quantity of 
No. 3.. 

“From the present information it ap- 
pears that Kansas has this year pro- 
duced its second largest crop of winter 
wheat, the 180,000,000-bu yield of 1914 
only exceeding it. The crop of 1919 
amounted to 145,795,455 bus, from 11,- 
600,000 acres. The average yield per 
acre this year has been exceeded only 
five times in the 35-year period of 1885 
to 1919, to-wit: in 1914, 19.85 bus; 1901, 
16.99; 1900, 17.66; 1892, 18.05; 1899, 22.15. 

“Contrary to last year’s experience 
when unfavorable weather just preced- 
ing harvest reduced the yield far below 
pre-harvest estimates, this year the 
weather was well-nigh ideal for the fill- 
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ing and maturing of the grain, and 
yields are turning out better than the 
growers anticipated throughout the 
main portion of principal wheat-growing 
territory. This fact, along with the 
larger acreage as shown by sworn asses- 
sors’ returns received in the past month, 
accounts for the very material increase 
in aggregate yield as now reported, com- 
pared to the indicated output of 110,000,- 
000 bus suggested in the board’s report 
of June 15.” 3 

According to the report of Secretary 
Mohler, the total yield of spring wheat 
in the state may approximate 250,000 to 
300,000 bus this year. 

Regarding the condition of the grow- 
ing corn crop, the report states: “The 
acreage planted to corn is given as 5,- 
157,715 acres. Based on 100, the genera! 
average condition of the crop is 86.1 per 
cent, as compared to 79.7 per cent in 
July last year, 75.6 in 1918, 51.4 in 1917, 
75 in 1916 and 74.6 in 1915. This year’s 
acreage lacks only a little of being 1,- 
000,000 acres larger than last year’s, while 
it is under the five-year average of 1915- 
1919 about 1,000,000 acres. It rates as 
the state’s third smallest acreage since 
1884,” 

R. E. Srerure. 


(Continued on page 430.) 


AUSTRALIA SENDS ENVOY 


Special Commissioner to United States Will 
Be Appointed to Strengthen Ties Be- 
tween Australia and America 





Avetaine, So. Aust., July 27.—(Special 
Cable)—The prime minister has an- 
nounced the intention of the federal gov- 
ernment to appoint a high commissioner 
to the United States to strengthen the 
ties between America and Australia. 

A heavy shipmeht of inferior flour to 
South Africa has been made recently, 

American flours are now underquoting 
Australian first quality. 


Cuartes J. Marruews. 





Canadian Mills Grinding 
Toronto, Onv., July 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—Mills are commencing to 
grind, and will be offering flour in the 
United States markets in August. The 
exchange there will favor Canadian flour, 


A. H. Batrey. 





Milling Company’s Convention 

The Vancouver Milling & Grain Co., 
Ltd., held its fifth annual convention at 
Vancouver, B. C., July 16-17. The first 
day was given over to a programme of 4d- 
dresses, discussions and demonstrations, 
with dancing in the evening. The second 
annual picnic was held on the following 
day, at Wigwam Inn, Indian River, 
where there was a general programme 
of picnic sports and dancing. The con- 
vention programme was printed between 
cotton cloth covers cut in shape of a 
sack of flour. 





Harvesting in Missouri Nearly Over 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 27.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Harvesting of the wheat crop 
in Missouri and southern Illinois is prac- 
tically completed, but receipts are light 
so far, as farmers are not hauling free- 
ly. The weather is more favorable for 
the corn crop, it being cooler. There has 
been some precipitation. 


Perer Derren. 





Argentine Corn Cargo Arrives 


Battimore, Mp., July 24.—The steam- 
er Couparle has just arrived here with 
about 125,000 bus Argentine corn, packed 
in 2¥,-bu burlaps, for the Baltimore Pearl 
Hominy Co. The ship made the trip in 
27 days, and the condition of the grain 
is said to be very satisfactory, much bet- 
ter than last year’s arrivals. It seems 
like carrying coals to Newcastle to be 
bringing corn to the United States. The 
corn was sold to the hominy company 
and brought forward by Leonard C. Is- 
bister, local representative of the Bolle- 
Watson Co., Inc., grain exporters and 
importers, New York and Baltimore. Mr. 
Isbister today succeeded in disposing of 
the 50,000 burlaps in which the cargo was 
stowed, but declined to reveal the price 
or the name of the purchaser. 


Cuaries H. Dorsey. 
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Flour demand is still spotted. A ma- 
jority of the spring-wheat mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller say in- 
quiry is light. On the other hand, others 
report a decided improvement in inquiry. 
Among the latter are some of the big 
Minneapolis companies. These are sell- 
ing approximately as much flour as they 
are making, which represents probably 
50 to 60 per cent of capacity. 

Weakness in cash wheat and declining 
flour prices, naturally, have a tendency 
to keep buyers out of the market. At 
the same time, bakers seem inclined to 
place orders for old-crop flour. Some 
fairly heavy bookings have recently been 
reported to eastern bakers. 

Some extremely low prices are being 
quoted by interior mills in order to at- 
tract business. For instance, the In- 
diana agent of one Minnesota mill last 
week put out an offer to his trade of 
$12.80 bbl, delivered, for short patent, 
cotton 98’s, August-October shipment, on 
30- to 60-day draft terms. This, of 
course, was exceptionally low, and was 
just about in line with what other mills 
were asking for fancy clear. 

Export inquiry is picking up. One 
Minneapolis company today is making 
in offer on 40,000 bbis patent in response 
to an inquiry from the Continent. Sev- 
eral small lots of first patent and clear 
have recently been sold to both Great 
Britain and the Continent. Inquiry is 
coming in direct from old-established im- 
porters, but mills generally demand pay- 
ment in New York, 

Prices are again lower for the weck. 
Mills’ nominal asking prices on short 
family patents are $13.50@13.90 bbl, 
standard patent $13.30@13.60, bakers 
patent $12.90@13.40, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks; first clear $11, second clear $7.75 
@8.50, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. Prices on first clear are fairly 
firm, and sales have been made today at 
the top. Second clear, on the other hand, 
is weak. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed prices have declined consider- 
ably in the past week. Spot and transit 
bran is quoted by jobbers at $44@45 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
though mills are still holding for $47@ 
18. It is understood that several sales of 
season-shipment bran have been worked 
at $40 ton, Minneapolis. One or two lots 
of standard middlings for season ship- 
ment have also been booked by jobbers 
on the basis of $51.50@52, delivered 
Boston. 

Minneapolis mills generally seem to be 
fairly weil situated as to orders for feed 
for reasonably prompt shipment, but of- 
ferings from country mills are increas- 
ing. 

Mills quote standard middlings at $53 
ton, flour middlings $62.50@63, and red 
dog $69, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapo- 
lis. Jobbers are offering standard mid- 
dlings at $1 ton under mill basis. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
.¥ output activity 
Phis Week. .iisceceeciael 336,475 61 
Last Week cid: diye Teates 305,035 55 
Y OR? OOO; cvs ivndesssencen 245,955 45 
TWO YOOlO GOE. ic action ts 178,530 34 
Three years ago ......... 144,160 28 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 


reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pet. 
i. ee 51 352,620 132,780 37 
1919%...... 61 352,620 132,670 37 
1920f....-. 64 423,210 156,700 36 
fk Pere 64 423,210 142,240 32 
*Week ending July 24. tWeek ending 

July 17. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13 were in operation July 27: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor 
and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C and E mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, July 24, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1920 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ... 1,420 982 610 613 
Duluth ....... 600 36 1 34 


Totals ....-. 2,020 1,018 611 647 





CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to July 24, 
1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000°s omitted): 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
..104,871 102,915 72,762 104,160 
20,739 90,181 17,045 33,769 


Minneapolis 
Duluth ....... 





Totals ......125,610 193,096 89,807 137,929 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on July 24, in bushels (000’s 

omitted), were: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 











Minneapolis ... 1,659 852 36 571 
Duluth ..coeee 1,034 167 6 230 
Totals ....... 2,693 1,019 42 801 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


There was a better feeling in cash 
wheat the first part of last week, and 
prices went up 10@15c bu. Local mills 
were competing for choice spring wheat, 
and outside mills also were good buyers. 
On Friday the market started off strong, 
prices advancing 5@10c, but later in the 
session, when local mills had filled their 
wants, demand lagged and _ prices 
dropped back to Thursday’s close. Since 
then the market has been weaker; de- 
mand fell off, and mills reduced their 
bids. Sales made were 5@l15c down. 
Outside mills practically dropped out of 
the market, and only bought sparingly. 
For the week, prices are 20c lower, No. 
1 dark closing today at $2.70@2.80 bu; 
No. 1 northern, $2.65@2.70. 

Winter wheat is also lower, and de- 
mand is dull. Receipts here are light. 
Kansas No. 2 hard is quoted around 
$2.75@2.80 bu. 

COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The coarse grain market was weak, and 
prices on all grains are much lower. 
Favorable crop reports, lack of export 
demand and increasing receipts, all were 
factors in the weakness. Rye was the 
sickest of all grains, and prices are down 
24@25c for the week. Demand was slug- 
gish, with choice grades only wanted. 
Export demand also fell off. To-arrive 
offerings are quite liberal, and several 
samples of new-crop rye have been re- 
ceived. No. 2 closed July 26 at $1.99% 
@2.00%, bu. 

Corn was steady and in good demand 
last week. Offerings were light, and mills 
and grinders were after choice yellow 
especially. This week, offerings increased 
and demand fell off, causing a drop in 
prices of 4c. No. 3 yellow closed at 
$1.49@1.51 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.45@1.48. 

Demand for oats was slow, except for 
the choice grades. Prices were easier, 
and show a drop of 7@9c bu for the 
week. Closing prices, July 26: No. 3 


white, 8414, @8714,c bu; No. 4 white, 7614 
@841,c. 

Barley offerings were light, with only 
a limited demand most of the week. On 
a few days, demand for choice was fair- 
ly active and prices were Steady. Clos- 
ing range, 88c@$1.12 bu. 


OIL MEAL AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The demand for oil meal for prompt 
shipment is only fair; still, several erush- 
ers report sales a trifle better the past 
week. Most of the meal is going to the 
smaller country dealers, the larger job- 
bers apparently having enough coming to 
them to carry them for a while. Oil 
meal for future shipment is rather quiet. 
Mills are receiving a few inquiries, but 
sales are few, as buyers generally are 
holding off. None of the mills, however, 
are going after business very hard, as 
they all have a good amount of orders 
on their books, and they could no doubt 
sell considerably more if they went after 
the business. Jobbers, on the other hand, 
report a good demand for meal for ship- 
ment as late as October, but as a rule 
they are confining their sales to prompt 
and August shipment, due to the advance 
in freight rates in September. Mills are 
quoting oil meal for prompt shipment at 
$63 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis; August-Sep- 
tember shipment, $64; October shipment, 
$65. Jobbers are asking $63@63.50 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, for prompt shipment. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minre- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.78; 
three-day, $3.7714,; 60-day, $3.75. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 341%. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILLS 


A meeting of the directors of the 
Southern Minnesota Mills was held in 
the office of the secretary, C. T. Vanden- 
over, in Minneapolis, last week. The di- 
rectors present were: A. L. Goetzmann, 
La Crosse, Wis. H. L. Beecher, New 
Ulm, George M. Palmer, Mankato, W. L. 
Harvey, New Prague, H. C. Garvin, Wi- 
nona, G. W. Everett, Waseca, W. B. 
Webb, Wabasha, and W. H. Sudduth and 
H. H. King, of Minneapolis; also F. E. 
Hawley, Watertown, S. D 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

The mill at Medina, N. D., is idle. 

The Farmers’ Elevator & Mercantile 
Co., Kasson, Minn., has declared a 20 per 
cent dividend. . 

Ground whole barley is quoted by Min- 
neapolis feed mills at $47 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. here. 

The Midwest Milling Co., Hot Springs, 
S. D., has just completed a 25-bbl mill. 
Electric power is used. 

The Langford (S. D.) Milling Co. is 
grinding barley and rye exclusively. The 
mill has a capacity of 100 bbls. 

Jack F. Slocum, manager of the Ne- 
braska Milling Co., Peoria, Ill, is in 
Minneapolis today calling on shippers. 

August A. Moline, formerly of Ren- 
ville, Minn., has taken charge of the 
200-bb1 mill of the Farwell & Rhines 
Co. at Watertown, N. Y. 

The Terminal Grain Corporation’s big 
elevator at Sioux City, Iowa, is now 
ready for operation. ‘The machinery is 
being tested out this week. 

The Philip (S. D.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has been incorporated, with $40,000 
capital stock, by H. J. McMahon, A. 
McMahon and C. M. Pierce. 

This department has a call from a 
good-sized Minnesota mill for a corre- 
spondent to take charge of sales in con- 
nection with certain territories. 

Coarse grains have broken heavily in 
the last week, and mill oats are keeping 
pace with them. The latter are quoted 
at 50@55c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

C. B. Dickson, of Raleigh, N. C., is in 
Minneapolis today, and has-made ar- 
rangements to represent the Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co. in Georgia and the Caro- 
linas. 

F. E. Adair, superintendent for the 
Plymouth Milling Co., of Le Mars, Iowa, 
was in Minneapolis last week visiting old 
friends. Mr. Adair formerly milled at 
Duluth, 

G. O. Fletcher, who represents the 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis, in 
northern Minnesota and Wisconsin, has 
been spending his vacation the past two 
weeks in this city. 
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W. S. Canfield, formerly with the Jud- 
son Grocery Co, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has resigned, and will represent 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. in the 
western and southwestern part of Michi- 
gan. 


I. R. McGraw, of the Keystone Flour 
Co., Philadelphia, is in Minneapolis to- 
day. Mr. McGraw, with his family, has 
been on a vacation trip 
Springs, and they are now on their way 
home. 


F. L. McNutt, Winona, Minn., has 
made arrangements to represent the Na- 
tional Milling Co., of Minneapolis, in 
central states territory. The National 
company has also given its account for 
New York City to J. L. Cisneros. 


Harry S. Barber, the Minneapolis mill- 
er, who was seriously injured by a fall 
about three weeks ago, is getting along 
nicely, His general condition is improv- 
ing rapidly, and his family hopes for a 
complete recovery much sooner than the 
doctors thought would be possible. 


The Wells (Minn.) Farmers’ Elevator 
Co., at its annual meeting recently, pre- 
sented a statement showing 20 per cent 
earnings on invested capital. An 8 per 
cent dividend on outstanding capital 
stock was declared. The company’s re- 
port was prepared by Arnold, Nold & 
Co., Minneapolis. 


Guy Stark, baker, of Leon, Iowa, with 
his family; was in Minneapolis Saturday 
last en route home from a fishing trip 
to northern Minnesota. Mr. Stark re- 
cently moved his shop into larger quar- 
ters. He uses two Marshall ovens for 
bread and one Hubbard for cake, and 
employs three men. 


Benjamin Rannow, salesman for the 
Sanitary Bread Co., Minneapolis, was 
killed and his delivery truck wrecked 
when he was struck by a Minneapolis & 
St. Louis train near Merriam Junction 
last Friday. He is survived by his widow 
and three children. The body was taken 
to Glencoe, Minn., for burial. 


Several of the salesmen of the Shane 
Bros, & Wilson Co, were in Minneapolis 
last week. They visited the mill at Hast- 
ings, Minn., and went fishing at Lake 
Minnetonka. Among the party were M. 
A. Brockett, of Appleton, A. L. Cernag- 
han, of Eau Claire, and F. E. Patten, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., and L. E. Wheeler, 
of Duluth, Minn. 


The members of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in a referendum vote 
last week, defeated a proposed amend- 
ment to the rules granting peace-time 
regulatory powers to the directors. The 
amendment provided that, whenever a 
grave emergency existed, the directors 
would have power to prohibit trading for 
future delivery. It also gave the dvee- 
tors authority to limit the total amount 
of open future trades, as a preventive 
against “corners.” 


Arnold, Nold & Co., of Minneapolis, 
public accountants who - specialize in 
grain and flour-mill accounting, have 
opened an office in the Pioneer Building, 
St. Paul. The company also maintains 
a branch office in Washington. B. H. 
Arnold and Walter S. Nold, the senior 
members of the firm, are well known to 
the trade through their connection with 
the government during thé war as ex- 
perts in the grain and flour-milling divi- 
sions of the Grain Corporation. Mr. 
Nold has just returned from a lengthy 
engagement in North Dakota, where he 
examined the accounts and prepared 
statements for various farmers’ and co- 
operative elevator companies. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing 
Laboratory, Minneapolis, has recently 
added Charles M. Fritz to its grain- 
testing and chemical department. Mr. 
Fritz has been grain supervisor in the 
Federal Grain Supervision, and has been 
recently engaged in special investigations 
in rye. He received his master’s degree 


* from Ohio State University in 1914, aft- 


er serving two years as assistant chemist 


at the Ohio Agricultural’ Experiment . 


Station. Following that he spent five 


years in investigations, testing and stor- °° 


age of cereal grains, nutrition and’ soil 
analysis, and in 1917 was appointed 
scientific assistant in grain standardiza- 
tion with the United States Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, in which 
work he spent three eg with excep- 
tion of six months in the army. 
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THE OUIJA BOARD SPEAKS 


A member of the trade in the South- 
west, just returned from a consultation 
with the oracle at Delphi, thus describes 
the faith that is in him: 

“I have never known flour-buyers to 
be more hopelessly wrong than they are 
right now. They seem to see only the 
big wheat crop, and have utterly lost 
sight of the fact that wheat without 
transportation means Russia. Every one 
of them, no doubt, has his winter’s coal 
supply in the cellar, because he knows 
that if he is not forehanded in preparation 
for coal and car shortage he and his folks 
will be cold when the frost comes. But 
the idea of making similar flour prepara- 
tion seems not to have occurred to him. 

“T look for the time, not many weeks 
away, when millers will be allotting their 
flour. They will be taking what empty 
cars they can get hold of, and selecting 
the customers to be taken care of. And 
even when flour is started away from the 
mill, it is going to get to any distant des- 
tination some time or other and no soon- 
er. If I am any good whatever as a 
prophet, there is going to be, not a week 
now and then, but months at a time, 
when big bakers will be hunting for spot 
flour and for mill-shipment flour that can 
be shipped. And they are very likeiy to 
be paying the price for it, too. 

“So far as millers are concerned, I 
think the most foolish miller is the one 
who is eager to get a lot of flour booked. 
Regardless of the turn of prices, he is 
likely to find himself booked up with a 
lot of flour to big buyers, to have to use 
his car supply for shipping it, and to 
have to pass up taking care of his small 
and most desirable business with estab- 
lished customers. The wisest miller this 
ge is likely to be the one who sells as 

e goes along, who peddles his flour out 
almost from day to day, and thereby 
gets the maximum trade advantage from 
the clever use of such shipping facilities 
as he can command, 

“As for prices, wheat is likely to be 
worth two dollars one place and four an- 
other, depending upon transportation. 
Which is just what makes the difference 
between the price of ice at the North 
Pole and at Yuma, Arizona.” 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


Despite the fact that the wheat mar- 
ket showed renewed strength this week 
after the marked decline toward the last 
of the preceding week, flour-buyers held 
to their indifferent attitude, and the re- 
sulting volume of business this week has 
shown no improvement. 

What business was consummated this 
week has been mainly for clears, although 
the utter depletion of supplies has forced 
the sale of a little hard-winter short-pat- 
ent flour. But this business has been very 
scattering, and was not general in any 
sense of the word. 

However, millers are for the most part 
of the opinion that the next 10 days will 
see a general resumption of buying, al- 
though they do not look for this to be on 
as extensive a scale as that at the begin- 
ning of the new-crop flour movement last 
year. The action of the wheat market, 
while not causing any buying, did arouse 
a certain interest, resulting in an in- 
creased inquiry from some quarters. 


This interest is indicative of the fact 
that, as soon as buyers are convinced that 
no material drop in flour quotations may 
be expected for some little time, activity 
will again become general. 


Shipping instructions are very scarce, 
some mills being in immediate need of 
the same to maintain normal operation. 

The purchase of flour for export has 
been on a parity with the domestic busi- 
ness, as far as quietness is concerned. It 
is interesting to note, however, that one 
Kansas City mill this week sold some 
flour direct to a company in Mexico City, 
Mexico, this being the first shipment of 
flour direct to that country that the com- 
pany has undertaken for three years. 

Flour quotations advanced about 25c 
bbl this week, regaining the loss sus- 
tained at the close of last week on ac- 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,184 bbls this week, 1,500 last 
week, 5,100 a year ago, and 675 two years 
ago. 

Of the mills reporting, three papers 
domestic business good, 10 fair, an: 32 
slow and quiet. 


FEED STANDARD UNCHANGED 


Some few weeks ago C. V. Topping, 
secretary of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, together with other members of 
the organization, held a conference with 
Dean F. D. Farrell, director of the Kan- 
sas agricultural experiment station, and 
Professor L. A. Fitz, in charge of the 
feed control office, and requested that an 
increase of 1 per cent be allowed in the 
maximum crude fiber content of gray 
shorts when screenings and scourings are 
added. 

After deliberation the request has been 
refused by the Kansas feed control of- 
fice. Ina letter to Mr. Topping explain- 
ing that the office felt it was for the best 
interest of millers and consumers alike 
to maintain the present standards, Dean 
Farrell included this statement: 

“It is admitted that the quality of the 
1919 wheat crop in Kansas may have 
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IS KANRED A SUPERWHEAT? 


Millers in the Southwest who have investigated the flour-making value 
of the widely advertised Kanred wheat are fearful that its evidently su- 
perior worth from the standpoint of the wheat-grower may be more than 
discounted by its inferior value for milling purposes. 
it apparently insures higher yields, greater hardiness in withstanding severe 
winter weather, and increased rust resistance. 
experiments and experience suggest that it may have a uniformly lower 
protein content, and be generally inferior to the Turkey wheat types upon 
which the reputation of hard winter wheat flours is founded. 
are today fearful that the tremendous increase in acreage of the Kanred 
wheat may endanger the trade position of southwestern flours. 

Kansas State Agricultural College officials, who have developed the new 
wheat through years of work at Manhattan, are enthusiastic over its quality. 
Growers are friendly to it, principally because of the higher yield. 
some millers think about it is shown in letters quoted on page 442 of 


To the wheat-raiser 


For milling purposes, early 


Some millers 


What 








count of the break in the wheat market. 
Hard-winter short-patent flour, cotton 
98’s, is now quoted by Kansas City mills 
at $13.50@14, straight at $12.50@13, and 
95 per cent at $12.90@13.20. First clear 
is nominally $11@]1.75, second clear $9 
@10, low-grade $7.50@9. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is not freely offered by the 
mills, and a large percentage of that 
which is available is going to Texas at 
$47@48 ton. Light operation of Texas 
mills is given as the cause for the feed 
demand from that state. Along with the 
light offerings, buyers generally are nold- 
ing back for the possible, though improb- 
able, development of lower prices. 

Gray shorts, however, are in good de- 
mand, but are unobtainable. Brown 
shorts are not in quite so good demand, 
and none are offered. Uncertainty as to 
the future trend of the market has 
checked interest in deferred shipments. 
Prompt bran is quoted at $46@48 ton, 
brown shorts at $57@58, and gray shorts 
at $59@60. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRIS WEEK *.s ceccccvccscccs 51,500 53 
LeMSt WOOK wccccccccccccces 53,500 55 
ORF GOO csccscvicvecoeses 61,500 76 
TWO Years AGO ...esscccess 73,700 89 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 91 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ...... 453,570 220,834 48 
Last week ...... 453,570 212,775 47 
Year ago ........ 425,070 252,464 59 
Two years ago... 312,720 300,038 95 


caused some of the millers difficulty in 
keeping within the limitations of the 
fiber content; but this condition is not 
believed to be a permanent one.” 


FINANCIAL AID FOR WHEAT-GROWERS 


Asa E. Ramsey, farm agent for the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, is 
emphatic in placing the responsibility for 
moving the 1920 wheat crop directly up 
to the railroads, stating that the Federal 
Reserve Bank is adequately prepared to 
care for the financial side of the situa- 
tion, at least so far as the producers 
are concerned, 

Up to the present time, according to 
Mr. Ramsey, other Federal Reserve banks 
have discounted $19,000,000 to the Kan- 
sas City bank for the movement of this 
ge 8 wheat crop, and no hesitancy will 
ye displayed in discounting an addition- 
al $20,000,000 to this bank if such action 
is necessary to aid the wheat-growers of 
the Southwest, although it is not be- 
lieved that this additional discount will 
be required. Last year the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas, Texas, discounted 
about $38,000,000 to move-the cotton 
crop, and since the Kansas City bank is 
twice the size of the Dallas institution, 
Mr. Ramsey sees no reason why any 
trouble should be encountered in dis- 
counting the additional before-mentioned 

20,000,000 in the event that it is needed. 

However, for the grain-growers to 
benefit from this available financial aid 
at the Federal Reserve Bank it is neces- 
sary that they have their wheat in proper 
shape for commercial transactions. This, 
Mr. Ramséy explained, means that the 
producer must have his grain stored in 
a licensed warehouse, so that he may 
have a licensed warehouse receipt npon 
which to negotiate the desired loan; or 
he may sell his grain, and then, even 
though shipment is delayed, financial aid 
may be materialized on the note of ac- 
ceptance. Merely shocked or stacked 
wheat, according to Mr. Ramsey, will not 
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be considered in rendering financial as- 
sistance to the wheat-growers. 


NOTES 


Reynier Van Evera, flour, Kansas City, 
is spending his vacation in California. 

M. Tipp, of M. Tipp Co., flour, Chi- 
cago, visited Kansas City millers this 
week, 

M. W. Leahy recently purchased the 
Burwell (Neb.) Roller Mills, 50 bbls ca- 
pacity. 

The Kuhlman & Meyer Milling Co., 
California, Mo., has just completed ex- 
tensive improvements in its mill. 

G. G. Sohlberg, president of the Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., called 
on Kansas City millers this week. 

F. M. Cole, Kansas City manager of 
W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New 
York, spent the week in Chicago. 

G. W. Abarr, traffic manager of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., spent 
several days in Kansas City this week. 

C. B. Spaulding, secretary and man- 
ager of the New Century Co., Chicago, 
called on Kansas City millers during the 
week, ' 

Rudolph Opsal, of the Opsal-Fleming 
Co., feed, Minneapolis, spent several days 
at the company’s Kansas City office this 
week, 

E. R. Allen, Krum, Texas, contem- 
plates building a 50-bbl flour mill and a 
25,000-bu grain elevator at Marietta, 
Texas. 

EK. F. Erbacher, manager of the King- 
man (Kansas) Mills, was in Kansas City 
this week on his way home from an east- 
ern trip. 

The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, gave a picnic at Bonner 
Springs, Kansas, for its entire office 
force, today. 

Harry G. Randall, vice-president and 
general manager of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, is on a two 
weeks’ eastern trip. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, returned this week from a three 
weeks’ trip in the East. 

George B. Flack, manager of the grain 
department for the Sperry Co, at Og- 
den, Utah, is spending a fortnight in 
Kansas City and Kansas. 

L. W. Bach, of the La Grange Mills, 
Red Wing, Minn., was here a part of the 
week, having spent a fortnight on a mo- 
tor trip to and through this district. 

James Pendleton was recently elected 
president, and Tivis A. Pendleton secre- 
tary and treasurer, of the Consumers’ 
Mill & Elevator Co., Belle Plaine, Kansas. 

John Haddow, flour-buyer for Wilkin- 
son, Gaddis & Co., Newark, N. J., spent 
several days at the office of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, this 
week, 

The Stamford (Neb.) Milling Co., 
which operates a flour mill of 60 bbls 
capacity, will be capitalized for $25,000. 
The company will make no change in its 
name. 

The Gibbon (Neb.) Roller Mills, 400 
bbls capacity, is now in operation, new 
machinery having been installed through- 
out the mill by Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Muncy, Pa. 

E. L. Morris, Kansas City, divisional 
supervisor of federal grain supervision, 
will leave next week on a six weeks’ trip, 
covering the entire district of which he 
has charge. 

The John F. Meyer & Sons Milling 
Co., Springfield, Mo., is erecting an addi- 
tion to its elevator to be used as a clean- 
ing and tempering house. The addition 
will have a capacity of 20,000 bus wheat. 

Will H. Clevenger, manager of Tyler 
& Co., Junction City, Kansas, was in 
Kansas City this week on his way home 
from attending the funeral of his fa- 
ther, O. M. Clevenger, at Columbus, Ind. 

I. R. McGraw, of the Keystone Flour 
Co., Philadelphia, and family, were in 
Kansas City this week on their way to 
Colorado, where they will spend a fort- 
night, returning East by way of the 
Northwest. 

H. M. Snare has resigned as sales- 
manager of the Morrison Bros. Mills, 
Jefferson, Okla., to become manager of 
the Stafford (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
succeeding John C. Koster, who resigned 
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recently to take a position as European 
ex ot temahene for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City. 

A meeting of all licensed federal grain 
inspectors in the Omaha, Neb., and Sioux 
City, Iowa, districts, attended by 20 in- 
spectors, was held at Omaha, Sunday, 
July 18. O. F. Phillips, chairman of the 
federal board of grain review, addressed 
the inspectors on the work of federal in- 
spection and the purposes of the board 
of review. 

The recently organized Springfield 
(Mo.) Board of Trade, of which L. S. 
Meyer, of the John F. Meyer & Sons 
Milling Co., is president, has established 
offices in the Landers Building. The lo- 
cal office of the Missouri grain inspection 
department, under the management of A. 
J. Duddy, formerly of Cincinnati, is also 
located in this building. 

An acute shortage of building material 
is seriously handicapping the construc- 
tion of temporary wheat-storage bins on 
Kansas farms, according to W. G. Ward, 
extension architect for the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. In addition to this 
difficulty, farmers are unable to procure 
delivery of steel grain-storage bins, be- 
cause of the car shortage. 

Grain elevator companies having their 
plants in Kansas City, Kansas, this week 
appeared before the Kansas state tax 
commission to complain that the arbi- 
trary increase of $2,000,000 made on 
grain in the houses is unjust, as this 
grain was not their property, but merely 
held in the elevators for the account of 
the United States Grain Corporation. 


In sharp contrast to the spirit so often 
displayed on the part of labor to re- 
duce the working hours, no matter what 
the cost, men employed in the locomo- 
tive and car repair shops of the Santa 
Fe Railroad at Topeka, Kansas, recently 
went on a nine-hour day, adding one hour 
to their regular time, in order to in- 
crease the shops’ output of equipment 
for moving grain. The 2,600 men com- 
prising the two forces receive time and 
a half for the extra hour, It is under- 
stood that the system, which was adopted 
in compliance with a request made by 
Governer H. J. Allen, is to be continued 
until the crop-movement emergency is 
over. 


SALINA 

A hesitancy on the part of buyers this 
week is ascribed by local millers to the 
fluctuating wheat market. At that, dusi- 
ness continues on the whole fair, with 
the mills running on the average near 
full time. Regardless of breaks in the 
market, the opinion here is that wheat 
will not go down, at least for some time. 
Despite the immensity of the crop, it is 
pointed out that practically as much 
wheat as can be moved in 60 days has 
already been bought at the prevailing 
market. A fair amount of new wheat is 
being sent in, farmers apparently being 
anxious to sell, and shipping as fast as 
they can get cars. The quality continues 
extremely good. 

Flour prices are slightly below last 
week, Quotations: fancy patents, $13.25 
@14; 95 per cent, $12.50@13.25,—98-lb 
cottons, Kansas City. 

Millfeeds are weaker, .with demand 
not so brisk. Prices: bran, $2.30@2.35; 
shorts, $2.80@3. 


NOTES 
A. W. Smith, Arkansas representative 


for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., vis- 
ited the home office this week. 


John Weber, president and treasurer, 
J. Lynch, vice-president, and W. P. 
Cravens, secretary, all were re-elected at 
the annual meeting of the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation on Monday. 


A few weeks ago, when the Kansas 
state board of agriculture estimated the 
Kansas wheat yield at 110,000,000 bus, 
Salina millers estimated 135,000,000 to 
150,000,000. The board of agriculture 
now places the yield at 146,000,000, but 
local millers have again raised and esti- 
mate it at 155,000,000 to 160,000,000. 


Officers elected at the annual meeting 
of the Western Star Mill Co. are H. H. 
Sudendorf, president; H. E. Brooks, 
vice-president; H. H. Stanley, secretary ; 
E. H. Sudendorf, treasurer. George H. 
Woolley, who resigned as secretary, will 
remain with the company until Aug. 1. 
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Then he will take a long vacation trip, 
and states that he will not decide on his 
future plans until after that time. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes. July 24.—There is a 
continued poor demand for flour and an 
active one for feed. Conditions this week 
have differed little from those of last 
week. 

Nebraska wheat is being harvested un- 
der generally favorable conditions, and 
the indications are that, despite some 
damage from black rust, the harvest will 
be a large one of excellent quality. 

One of the largest Omaha millers says: 
“To date we have not disposed of a bar- 
rel of new flour for the new crop. I do 
not think that there has been very much 
sold, and the little that has changed 
hands has been at $1@1.50 bbl below 
what it ought to be, on the basis of pres- 
ent new-wheat prices. The fact that the 
December option is selling at about 28c 
bu even under the ordinary cash is dis- 
couraging to buyers, and many dealers 
look for lower prices. They overlook the 
fact that, despite the cash being 28¢ be- 
low December, the exporters f.o.b. Gulf 
are bidding within 12c for the last half 
of October. Conditions must change one 
of these days, probably overnight.” 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TH WOO ses tcveesciccces 7,529 31 
Leet WOOK on csccsccccscccce 10,486 43 
BOOP GEO .ctsrcatiededvces 10,088 42 


NOTES 

Reports received from various parts 
of Nebraska show that a good deal of late 
wheat has suffered serious damage from 
black rust. Reports from the territory 
north of Omaha are bad. On the other 
hand, reports from over the state gen- 
erally show a large yield of excellent 
quality, and there appears to be every 
reason to believe that the crop, as a 
whole, will be a good one. 

Nebraska grain-dealers who take ad- 
vantage of the public warehouse law, 
must, under the law, accept any grain 
that is offered them for storage so long 
as they have room for it, and provided 
it is of quotable quality and condition. 
That is the opinion of Hugh Lemaster, 
attorney for the state railway commis- 
sion, in answer to an inquiry from N. 
P. Updike, of Omaha. Lerten Lesuie. 





Dollar Currency and Indies Trade 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 24.—Ameri- 
can firms drawing drafts on customers in 
the British West Indies should take pre- 
cautions to insure collection in terms of 
American dollar currency and not of the 
local West Indian currency, according to 
a communication to the State department 
from Consul Henry D. Baker, Trinidad. 
Until the recent abnormal exchange situ- 
ation, Consul Baker states, American dol- 
lars and West Indian dollars were always 
practically at par, and it was immaterial 
whether the dollar sign expressed Ameri- 
can or local values. At present, how- 
ever, the difference is approximately 20 
per cent, and it has lately been as much 
as 40. 

Since there is a large premium on 
American money and it is much cheaper 
to pay debts in local money, carelessly 
drawn drafts which employ merely the 
term “dollars” and make no reference to 
exchange may be difficult to collect from 
firms which insist that payment is called 
for, not in American but in local dollars. 
Apparently, in the local courts, the term 
“dollars,” unless explicitly stated to the 
contrary, Consul Baker states, will be 
construed to mean dollars of the coun- 
try where the payments are due for col- 
lection, and not American dollars. In 
such cases the American exporter would 
be subjected to a serious loss on ex- 
change. 

“A leading banker advises me,” Consul 
Baker says, “that on drafts drawn by 
American exporters for collection in 
Trinidad, the precaution should be taken 
to incorporate fhe words, ‘Payable at the 
bank’s selling rate for sight drafts on 
New York on date of payment,’ to show 
that American dollars or their equivalent 
are called for in settlement.” 


Joun J. Mapeinan. 
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There are a few flour-buyers some- 
where in the trade who seem to be taking 
on orders for new hard-winter grades, 
but they are not to be found in this mar- 
ket to any extent. Those who have trav- 
elled through Chicago within the week, 
some en route to their homes in the 
Northwest and Southwest, claim that 
there is a fairly active demand for new 
flour from certain dealers in New York 
City, Philadelphia, Boston and _ Pitts- 
burgh, but buyers here do not seem at all 
anxious as to the future. Most of them 
are still bearish, even with the break in 
values within the week. Some have en- 
tered into contracts with mills in the 
Southwest for 95 per cent new flour, 
within the week, as low, as $11.65, jute, 
which is the low level for several days, 
as most mills are asking around $12@ 
12.60, jute. 

Not enough new hard-winter wheat has 
come into this market, as yet, to permit 
making a test run. However, some of 
the members of the trade here, who 
usually study the conditions of the first 
arrivals of flour, claim that the samples 
indicate light gluten. On the other hand, 
such samples of new wheat as can be 
found in the offices of brokers’ and mill- 
ers’ agents look fine, and much superior 
to last season’s. 

Flour-buying here must not be looked 
upon as confined to the Southwest alone, 
owing to the new offerings, for there have 
been some fair-sized orders for old 
spring-wheat flour. One or two round 
lots were reported at fair values. A mill 
representative sold over $100,000 worth 
of a well-known spring-wheat mill brand, 
within the week, to go to the local trade, 
presumably to bakers, to be blended with 
new hard winters. There were other 
bookings of springs to go to bakers at 
around $13.20@13.35, jute, for standard 
patents. 

Local mills have reduced their capacity 
for a brief period, as one or two found 
this an opportune time to make some 
needed repairs. ‘The usual steady run 
will resume next week. 

Chicago bakers generally are not heavi- 
ly stocked with flour. The smaller ones 
are supplied below normal. Most of them 
are bearish, yet many mill representatives 
are bullish and are urging the trade to 
take on flour, order it out at once and 
have something coming when the whole 
trade will be in want of supplies. The 
delay in transit, some shipments taking 
60 days from Kansas mills and 40 days 
from the Northwest, is looked upon by 
mill representatives as sufficient grgu- 
ment for purchasing now, regardless of 
values. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
ED WOR cis acsvascwecees 12,000 35 
EMME WOE ccc ccccvecccsede 21,000 74 
SORP GOS occ cvsccecevecveses 23,250 89 
Two years ago .......+.2+6 27,750 97 


SPECULATIVE TRADING SLOW 
Reopening of the wheat market has 
not brought a heavy speculative trading, 
neither has hedging by millers and ele- 


_vator interests been extensive so far, and 


exporters have taken advantage of the 
breaks in prices to buy December and 
March futures. A fair volume of busi- 
ness has been on, with numerous sharp 
fluctuations, December selling during the 
week between $2.48 and $2.5934, with 
March 3@5c over. December wheat is 
12@20c under the cash price, which the 
largest cash handlers regard as too low 


to make a safe short sale, or to induce a 
large hedging business. 

Houses that have bought wheat in the 
Southwest have done a little hedging, but 
in the Central West purchases have not 
been large enough to necessitate hedg- 
ing, as the wheat has been sold for ex- 
port. There is a feeling in the trade 
that wheat around $2.50 is a safe level 
for the present, with possibly lower 
prices later after large accumulations 
are secured, 

For the present, Baltimore and New 
Orleans are offering higher prices for 
wheat in southern and southern central 
Illinois than Chicago buyers, and are 
getting the bulk of the offerings. 

As the harvest is two to three weeks 
late this year, very little wheat has moved 
from the Central West so far. In an 
average year, July 15 to 20 generally 
marks the beginning of the movement. 


THE BLACK-RUST FEATURE 


Black rust has been an important fac- 
tor in the grain trade the past week, af- 
fecting speculative trading in wheat and 
other grains, as the strength shown in 
wheat was reflected in them. Black rust 
became a market factor in 1904, when 
practically nothing was known of it, and 
for the past 16 years has cut an impor- 
tant figure each season, starting early in 
July and continuing until after the spring 
wheat was harvested or out of the way 
of danger. It has been most potent as 
a price-making factor. 

In 1904, when first discovered, the 
trade knew nothing of it, and it did not 
become a bullish influence until around 
July 25. The price of September wheat 
advanced from 80%c to 91%c in July 
of that year, and in September had 
moved up to $1.22. December advanced 
from 80%c in July to $1.16%, in Septem- 
ber, while May deliveries sold from 8334c 
in July to 1.18% in August, the latter 
being the highest price until February, 
when it reached $1.21. The spring wheat 
crop that year was reduced from 276,- 
000,000 bus, as estimated in July, to 219,- 
000,000 at harvest, a loss of 57,000,000 
bus. The Dakotas and Minnesota raised 
only 154,000,000 bus that year. 


ARRIVALS OF NEW WHEAT 


Arrivals of new wheat in Chicago the 
past week did not average over 10 cars 
per day, which were taken largely by 
outside milling interests. The Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. was a fair buyer of 
spot wheat and to-arrive lots, although 
offerings of the latter were restricted & 
car scarcity. Country elevator operators 
in Illinois have mostly decided that they 
will not buy wheat from the farmers un- 
less they have cars available for imme- 
diate shipment. This is the same prin- 
ciple they have worked on in corn and is 
the only safe way, as the trade see it, 
until the railroads furnish more cars. 

There is a new order out for the west- 
ern roads to get another 25,000 boxcars 
allotment from eastern roads. Deliv- 
eries on previous orders are under way 
and are helping out a little. Cars that 
have been used for corn are being di- 
verted to wheat. Holders of oats in 
Iowa who used available cars the past 30 
days for loading corn are now shipping 
out their oats. Most of the latter are 27 
@28-lb grain that has sold from 5c over 
July early in the week to lc under lat- 
terly, most of them being No. 2 whites. 
The Quaker Oats Co. brought in a large 
number of cars of these oats and had 
difficulty in selling them, while choice 
heavy No. 2 white oats brought 6@9c 
over July. 

The Corn Products Co. shipped 100,000 
bus corn to its Canadian plant at Fort 
William, and a cargo of 140,000 bus corn 
was chartered for shipment to Canadian 
ports via Georgian Bay, presumably for 
distilling purposes. 

The Armour Grain Co., which has been 
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credited with. being largely short of 
wheat, corn and oats, particularly corn, 
became a heavy buyer on Tuesday, and 
followed it up for the next three days, 
turning the market into a strong and ad- 
vancing one, with corn up over 6c from 
the low point and oats up over 4c. It 
bought deliveries, and was active in 
December corn especially. The trade 
opinion is that this company is largely 
interested in December corn. 

Trade sentiment, on the whole, is bear- 
ish, because of the declines in other com- 
modities and the belief that grain values 
should ultimately seek lower levels, re- 
gardless of the large declines from the 
recent high point. As close students see 
it, values depend largely upon the sup- 
ply of cars that the western roads can 
furnish, The American Railway Associa- 
tion has issued a statement that grain- 
cars are to be more plentiful a little 
later. With money at 74% to 81% per 
cent, bankers are expected to use their 
influence to have farmers market grain 
as fast as possible. 


RYE MARKET CONGESTED 


It is the gossip of the rye trade that 
New York exporters have the July well 
in hand, and that it is congested. The 
prices advanced 111,c in two days, touch- 
ing $2,291. ‘The top price, however, was 
8c under the high point of the previous 
week. July rye has been up to $2.04, the 
highest of the season so far. Interest in 
rye and barley has increased within the 
last year, and the Board of Trade has 
constructed a special pit for trading in 
rye and barley futures. 


FLOUR INSPECTION FEE TO ADVANCE 


The directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, at their weekly meeting on Tues- 
day, voted an advance of 1%c per bbl on 
all flour officially inspected. This ad- 
vance was brought about through a re- 
quest made by John T. Canvin, official in- 
spector, who represented to the officers 
that the old fee of 2c per bbl was estab- 
lished some 40 years ago, and that within 
the past few years the cost of maintain- 
ing his department, especially in the wages 
paid to deputies, had advanced to such 
an extent that he could not meet his obli- 
gations on the old fee. 

In the early days, flour arriving here 
was unloaded into warehouses and could 
be easily inspected. Now about 80 per 
cent of the cars arrive in the outer yards, 
and it requires a great deal of time and 
expense in locating them and carrying 
out the rules on inspection. One or two 
instances were cited by Mr. Canvin where 
a deputy and a helper left the inspector’s 
office at 7:30 a.m., returned at 5:30 p.m. 
and had travelled 75 miles to inspect but 
two cars. The directors granted that the 
fee from now on be 2%4%c per bbl on all 
jutes, and on sacks of less than 100 lbs 
the former fee of Ic per sack is to re- 
main. 

WEEK’S EXPORT BUSINESS 


A large part of the export business— 
which aggregates 10,000,000 bus during 
the week, taking wheat in all positions— 
has been mainly to fill old sales. Great 
Britain dropped out of the market early 
in the week, Italy, Holland, Switzerland 
and Germany being the main buyers 
thereafter. Italy also stopped late in the 
week. Late prices were $2.97 for last 
half of August, shipment at the Gulf. 
For late July shipment, $2.97 was paid, 
track, New York, early in the week. 


NOTES 


M. Tipp, of the M. Tipp Co., flour, was 
in Kansas City this week. 


The two millers’ mutual insurance com- 
panies held their quarterly meetings at 
the general offices in Chicago, Wednesday 
and Thursday. 

The arrivals of flour for inspection 
through the official inspector’s depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade are very 
light for this season of the year. 

Edward F. Hale, Chicago manager for 
the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., and J. J. 
Kelly, of the Weitzman Flour Co., are 
on vacations. Mr. Kelly is on a motor- 
ing trip in the Northwest. 

L. T. Besser, for several years a flour 
salesman, has been engaged to look after 


the sales of the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling 
Co., in central Illinois, with headquarters 
at Peoria. He will enter upon his new 
duties Aug. 15. 

It is said that one or two of the mill- 
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ers of durum wheat, located in the North- 
west, are quoting semolina for Septem- 
ber and tober shipment as low as 
$11.30, bulk, Chicago. Old is quoted here 
at present at $13.25, bulk. 

The trade has it here that eastern flour 
interests are in the market for 200,000 
bbls wheat flour to go abroad, presumably 
to Germany. The terms of payment are 
such as to deter flour men in Chicago 
from becoming interested. 

C. S. Chase, sales-manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, while in 
Chicago this week said that his company’s 
first arrivals of new wheat graded No. 1 
hard. He was highly pleased with busi- 
ness conditions and the quality of the 
new wheat. 

Several of the flour jobbers of Chi- 
cago held another meeting at Hotel La 
Salle, Thursday evening, and are gradu- 
ally perfecting plans for a permanent 
organization, this being the third session 
held within a month. As yet no name 
has been decided upon, or officers elected. 

Aaron Blumenthal, for the past two 
years salesman for the Palmer Flour 
Co., Chicago, has resigned his position, 
effective Aug. 1, and will organize the 
Progressive Flour Co., business address 
to be announced later. The new company 
is to do both a jobbing and a brokerage 
business in flour. 

Cracker manufacturers are _ finding 
business very satisfactory. They attribute 
this largely to the public having become 
accustomed once more to crackers of the 
kind made before the war. A few of the 
larger sales of flour reported of late 
are said to have been made to one or two 
of the leading cracker manufacturers. 

The first cars of new oats reached Chi- 
cago, July 24, They came from eastern 
Illinois. One graded No. 1 white, test- 
ing 3314 lbs, and one was No. 2 white, 
testing 311% lbs. They sold at 94c. Last 
year’s first receipts were on July 15, 
from central Illinois. They graded No. 
3 white, tested 341% lbs, and sold at 
79i4,¢c. 

Jacques Luchsinger, millers’ agent, 
Amsterdam, Holland, was in Chicago, 
July 17, on his way to the Southwest 
and Northwest. Mr. Luchsinger recent- 
ly went into partnership with M. Joch- 
ems, the new firm being known as Joch- 
ems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam. Mr. 
Luchsinger is to return to Chicago about 
Aug. 1, on his way to the East. 

Chicago millers are very comfortably 
supplied with steam coal, which cannot 
be said of many industries in and around 
Chicago. The mills are in a position to 
operate without further supplies for at 
least six or eight weeks. Mine-run coal 
is quoted at $5.75@6.25 ton at mines. 
Average rate of freight from.the mines 
in this state to Chicago is $1.27@1.55 ton. 

George W. Hoyland, manager of the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
in Chicago on Thursday expressed him- 
self as being very bullish on future values 
of flour. He made the prediction that 
buyers are going to see higher prices for 
flour on this crop than have prevailed 
for many years. He based his claira 
largely on the future wheat supplies, the 
car shortage and inability to move cars 
when winter arrives, 


Frank H. Blodgett, president of the 
Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., 
prominent rye millers, said Thursday, 
while in Chicago, that the company had 
taken in new rye at its elevators in Be- 
loit, just south of Janesville, and that 
the moisture content was but 13.2 per 
cent. This is very early for the grain 
to be marketed, and first arrivals show 
the grain to be far above the average 
for milling. Mr. Blodgett believes buck- 
wheat grain stocks are very low in all 
positions. He made the claim that he 
could easily sell old grain at $5 per 100 
Ibs, if it could be had. 


Visitors during the week were as fol- 
lows: H. S. Helm, vice president Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; George 
P. Urban, secretary and treasurer George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo; Harry H. 
King, president Sheffield-King Milling 
Co., Minneanolis; H, B. Sparks, nresident 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill; Samuel 
Plant, vice-president George P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis; August Schwach- 
heim, secretary and treasurer Cascade 
(Mont). Milling & Elevator Co; C. S. 
Voigt, Voigt Milling Co, Grand Rapids, 
Mich; R. F. Bausman, New York City; 


F. A. Hamilton, flour salesman, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Joseph Le Compte, Lexing- 
ton (Ky.) Roller Mills Co., Inc; C. B. 
Cole, H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxer, Wis.. July 24.—There was 
very little change in the flour situation 
this week. The trade generally is hold- 
ing off for new-crop offerings. Most 
mills are down for repairs, but expect to 
resume operations next week, as_ they 
have an accumulation of orders. Ship- 
ping directions came in slowly, but mills 
have enough to care for the little being 
made. There was no improvement in the 
car situation. Most large buyers are out 
of the market, having sufficient stocks on 
hand to carry them until new crop ar- 
rives. Offerings of choice milling wheat 
were light, with prices strong and higher. 
Millers have only moderate stocks. Choice 
city brands of hard spring wheat patent 
were quoted at $14.50@15.45, and straight 
at $12.10@13.45, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was a falling off in demand for 
winters. Jobbers have only moderate 
stocks, but sufficient to meet require- 
ments. The trade is waiting for samples 
of new-crop flour, and prospects are for 
good business, as stocks are rather low. 
There was a fair demand from small 
bakers. Prices were quoted at $13.25@ 
13.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was very little call for rye flour, 
and mills were down most of the time, 
and do not expect to operate to any ex- 
tent until new-crop rye is on the market. 
Samples of new rye were received this 
week from Wisconsin and prospects are 
for an early movement. There were re- 
ports here late in the week that New 
York was making inquiry for 1,000,000 
bbls new-crop rye flour. Prices were 
quoted at $11.45@12.25 for white, $10.60 
@11.20 for straight, and $9.40@10 for 
dark, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for clear was brisk, and mill- 
ers are well sold ahead, with plenty of 
loading orders on hand. The demand 
came from all sections, and some of the 
mills were unable to accept orders except 
for first half of August delivery. East- 
ern bakers continue to buy freely. Prices 
were quoted at $11@11.80 for fancy, and 
$8.75@9.50 for low-grades, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

Demand for corn meal continues good, 
and millers are operating heavily. Some 
of the mills have fair export bookings, 
and shipments are being made to Holland 
and the West Indies. Prices have de- 
clined sharply with the fall in corn. Corn 
meal was not in such brisk demand, but 
grits were salable both for domestic trade 
and for export. Corn flour was quoted 
at $3.90, corn meal at $3.80, and grits at 
$3.80, in 100-lb cottons. 

Representatives of outside mills report 
business quiet, with inquiry light. The 
trade has fair supplies and is holding off 
for new-crop offerings. Prices kept pace 
with the advance in wheat, and were 
quoted at $14.50@15, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 

This week ........ 24,000 1,000 4 


Last week ........ 24,000 9,200 42 
DeOOt YOOF cccrcecce 18,000 12,000 67 
Two years ago .... 16,000 5,500 34 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market was sharply lower, 
with offerings more liberal. Mills were 
asking for bids for August-September de- 
livery, some fair sales being made. Job- 
bers have been looking for an improved 
demand from the trade, but have been 
disappointed. The hot spell the latter 
days of the week brought in some inquiry, 
and there were reports that pasturage 
has shown signs of going backward. Job- 
bers are waiting for the first sign of in- 
quiry from the trade, and will make good 
purchases as soon as it appears. 

Country mills are beginning to offer 
more freely for later shipment. Stocks 
at eastern points are said to be liberal, 
and the trade appears in no hurry to 
make purchases. Flour middlings and 
red dog hold firm in the face of the de- 
cline in bran and standard middlings. 
Transit feed at eastern junction points is 
moving slowly, and holders are dis- 
counting the market in order to move it. 

The state trade was very quiet. Most 
of the buyers out of the market. There 
was some trade in mixed cars with flour. 
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Hominy feed sharply lower, with oil meal 
dull. Pasturage continues to hold out 
well. 
F, A. ESCOTT 

F. A. Escott, who has been directly 
connected with the selling of flour since 
1907, has engaged in business on his own 
account under the name of the Escott 
Flour Co., room 836, First Wisconsin 
National Bank Building, Milwaukee. 

Mr. Escott first gained his knowledge 
of milling in the office of his father, 
who was secretary and treasurer, at that 
time, of a leading millbuilding firm in 





F. A. Escott 


one of the central states. In 1907 he 
started with the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
under V. V. Corbin, in the Milwaukee 
office. He remained with the company 
for several years, and was later made 
manager of the Green Bay, Wis., office, 
and eventually of the Oshkosh office, 
where he remained until July, 1919, 
when the office was consolidated with the 
Milwaukee branch. For about two years 
he has been an Illinois representative for 
the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. He has 
taken the account of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, for Wisconsin, 
and the Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, for the southern part of Wisconsin. 
He is to handle rye flours, coarse grains, 
and millfeeds. 
NOTES 

The Kearsarge took 47,143 bus corn to 
Depot Harbor, loading at the Rialto ele- 
vator. 

Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 15,680 bus; corn, 692,518; oats, 
264,190; barley, 181,252; rye, 11,251. 

A corporation is being organized at 
Porterfield, Wis., with a capitalization of 
$25,000, to establish a flour and feed 
mill, with a capacity of 50 bbls daily. 
The local Equity branch is promoting the 
enterprise. 

Samples of new-crop winter wheat 
from Wisconsin and surrounding states 
are appearing for valuation, being of ex- 
cellent quality, and some _ transactions 
have transpired. Barley also is of excel- 
lent quality. 

The Community Milling Co., a Maine 
corporation, has filed articles to do busi- 
ness in Wisconsin. The local headquar- 
ters are at Neenah, Wis., in charge of 
J. E. Caldwell. An investment of $30,000 
in Wisconsin is indicated by the articles. 

Charles H. Lee, who recently took a 
long-term lease of the flour mills from 
the C. Pfeiffer estate at Plymouth, Wis., 
is rebuilding the entire plant, including 
the power dam, to make it modern and 
up to date in all respects. The work will 
be completed about Sept. 1, when the 
mill will resume capacity operations. 

The Miller Spouting Co., of West 
Bend, Wis., is being organized by N. M. 
Miller to manufacture a line of labor- 
saving devices. Mr. Miller comes to West 
Bend from Bloomington, Ill. He is well 
known as a designer and builder of flour 
mills over a period of 40 years. A fac- 
tory building at West Bend has been 
leased, and is being eres for produc- 
tion of the new line. . N. Wirson. 
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COME TO MINNEAPOLIS! 


Retailers Planning Big Convention in August 
—Fine Programme, Including Demon- 
strations at Dunwoody Institute 


Elsewhere in this issue is published a 
tentative programme for the annual con- 
vention of the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America, which is to be held in Min- 
neapolis, Aug. 16-18. 

Speaking of the programme, John M. 
Hartley, secretary, says: 

“As far as possible, it has been made 
to fit the asein of the day. We antici- 
pate a good gathering of members and 
interested retailers. We cordially invite 
all retailers to join with us at this time. 
It is our firm belief that all who come 
will profit by the entire programme. 

“The local committee, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Lewis, our resident vice- 
president, has arranged most thoroughly 
to care for our welfare and entertain- 
ment. Minneapolis and the surrounding 
district is beautiful, and gaining in favor 
each year as a vacation place. The Falls 
of St. Anthony, and the many lakes sur- 
rounding the city, are among the most 
beautiful in the country. The fishing also 
is excellent. Here is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for bakers who desire a vacation to 
enjoy the beauties of nature, the delights 
of good fishing, and pleasant weather, all 
within (or just without) the limits of a 
first-class city. 

“Minneapolis has always meant a good 
deal to the baking industry. During this 
week it will mean much more than usual. 
We are particularly anxious to see local 
and state associations well represented. 
The demonstrations at the Dunwoody In- 
stitute-can have the effect of stimulat- 
ing and reviving a deserved interest in 
the retailers’ line.. It is up to ourselves 
to bring our branch more prominently to 
the attention of the press, the allied 
trades, and particularly to the public. 
It is possible that a day of keener com- 
petition is before us. The programme is 
destined to help any of us to be better 
able to meet it. 

“Reservations will be cared for at the 
Hotel Radisson. J. C. Lewis, 607 West 
Lake Street, Minneapolis, will attend to 
reservations sent him. The local com- 
mittee has all arrangements perfected 
for the comfort of visitors, and assures 
us all a pleasant visit. Two particularly 
fine rides are already arranged for the 
ladies during our sessions. The pro- 
gramme will be concluded with a session 
of good-fellowship and a banquet at the 
Radisson.” 








St. Albans Bakery Co. 


A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
by the St. Albans (W. Va.) Bakery Co., 
by C. P. Blair, secretary and treasurer. 
The debts total $18,960.64, and the assets 
are given as $25,283.57. 

There are six secured creditors listed, 
and their claims aggregate $12,293.57. 
The unsecured creditors number 30, and 
their claims run from a few hundred dol- 
lars up to $1,600. The company has been 
in business for about three years, and 
during the first two years, while the gov- 
ernment was building the big powder 
plant at Nitro, near St. Albans, had con- 
tracts to supply thousands of loaves of 
bread and other bakery products daily. 
Since the armistice was signed and the 
plant work stopped, the business has 
dwindled. 





Flax Cultivation in Morocco 


According to an article in the issue of 
the Near East for June 17, 1920, taken 
from L’Action Commerciale, the .cultiva- 
tion of flax in Morocco is yielding excel- 
1ent results. The first attempts at culti- 
vation were made in 1917 by Bontemy 
Defives & Co., and 500 hectares were 
sown in 1919. The crop is of good qual- 
ity, equal to the flax produced in France, 
and the land which could be utilized is 
enormous in extent. 
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ON TO ATLANTIC CITY! 





Elaborate Preparations Under Way for Annual Convention of National 
Association of the Baking Industry, and Exhibition of Machinery 
and Supplies—Model Bakeshop in Operation a Feature 


Plans and preparations are well un- 
der way for a great gathering of the 
bakers of America and their trade allies, 
the makers of bakery equipments and 
materials. Thousands who contribute to 
the making of bread, the eighth industry 
of the nation, will flock from all quar- 
ters of the country to Atlantic City, and 
while the master bakers meet to settle 
their common problems in convention, 
Sept. 20-25, the manufacturers of ma- 
chinery, supplies and equipment will 
spread before them all the latest de- 
vices known to mechanical science in one 
great educational exposition. Making, 
wrapping, and delivering better bread in 
a better and more efficient manner will be 
taught by actual demonstration. The 
latest methods of selling, advertising and 
publicity will be shown; and information 
of all kinds will be imparted. 

“Never,” reads the convention press 
notice, “have such elaborate ae age 
been made for a similar assembly as for 
the 1920 annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry. 
Not only will the serious side be most en- 
joyable, but every visitor’s wildest de- 
sire for frivolity will be satisfied. 

“America’s playground, Atlantic City, 
is constructed for pleasure. It is so re- 
plete with opportunities for a good time 
that the only problem that will face the 
baker-visitor and his family will be that 
of choosing what to do next. Into every 
working hour of the five days has been 
crammed every joy known to this great 
vacation resort. 

“Men engaged in commercial pursuits 
all know the value of coming together to 
discuss better means and ways of in- 
creasing their profits, and 
conditions for themselves and those whom 
they employ. Bakers do not have to be 
reminded of the benefits of former con- 
ventions. 
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“What does your labor cost per loaf? 
This is the big question that confronts all 
bakers today. Come and see what other 
bakers have done toward solving this 
labor question. 

“In a large auditorium on Youngs’ 
$1,000,000 pier you will hear the ad- 
dresses of such personages as Herbert 
Hoover and Secretary of Agriculture 
Meredith. The programme is not com- 
plete, and there will be other speakers. 
They will give you a new slant on your 
business, and you will go home with a 
new vision, inspired to go after bigger 
things. 

“In an adjoining hall on the same pier 
the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry will conduct the ma- 
chinery and supply exposition. More 
than 150 manufacturers will show their 
products. Five firms will show a com- 
pletely equipped automatic bakery in 
actual operation. Your flour-dealer will 
be there to show you what kinds of 
flour to buy for specific purposes, and 
your yeast man will show you what this 
marvelous product really is that gives 
life to your loaf. Some will show sup- 
plies for your store trade; others will 
show ovens, dough-mixers, cake machines, 
proofers, rounders, dividers, molders, 
sifters, pans and racks, flour and yeast. 

“Many of your trade papers will be 
represented, and a tour of inspection of 
the booths will be a liberal education in 
chemistry, art and practice of every 
phase of your trade. 

“But, as has been intimated before, the 
theme of this great convention will not 
be ‘all shop.’ Atlantic City itself offers 
every known form of diversion and 
amusement. There is bathing, sailing, 
fishing, aéroplaning and beach-partying. 
There is the great board-walk itself, the 
longest, widest, most brilliantly lighted 
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in the world; the piers, theatres, and the 
amusement parks. Motoring on _ the 
ocean boulevard, tennis and golf at the 
country club, and shore dinners at these 
great hotels, will afford every sort of 
amusement. 

“Atlantic City, the great, all-year- 
round resort, is most charming in Sep- 
tember. The mad rush of the vacation- 
ists is over, and the sun’s rays are kind- 
lier than when the summer is at its 
height. But, unlike other resorts, there 
is no ‘shut-down’ after the crowds leave. 
There is no midsummer diversion that 
will not be left for the enjoyment of 
September visitors. 

“A great dance hall on the pier will be 
at the disposal of the bakers and those 
whom they bring with them. Music will 
be furnished all day long. A theatre on 
the pier will give performances of mov- 
ing pictures and vaudeville, at which the 
bakers will be the exclusive audience. 
Many of the manufacturers will enter- 
tain at various times, and souvenirs and 
samples will cram the baggage of the de- 
parting visitors after the convention is 
over. 

“And you don’t have to be a member 
of the American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry in order to enjoy all the 
privileges and pleasures that the conven- 
tion offers. If you are a baker, you are 
entitled to a badge. There are no regis- 
tration fees, and your hotel registration 
will entitle you to the season ticket to all 
entertainments. A committee will wel- 
come you at the train, and a bureau of 


. information will be established at the 


station for your convenience. Excep- 
tional co-operation on the part of the 
Atlantic City Hotel Men’s Association 
facilitates the accommodation problems, 
and a courtesy to them would be ac- 
corded in making early reservations for 
rooms. This will assure your own com- 
fort as well. 

“Your friends of former convention 
days will be there. You will meet many 
new persons. This is a great opportunity 
to join forces for a drive to make the 
bakery trade the first industry in the 
United States. It is a chance as well for 
the best vacation you have ever known!” 





The cattle other than milk cows on 
United States farms in 1920 are esti- 
mated at 44,485,000 head. Their .farm 
value on Jan. 1 reached $1,919,445,000, 
or an average of $43.15 per head. 





Machinery Hall on the Million Dollar Pier, Atlantic City, Leased by Machinery Manufacturers for Exhibits 
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POTOMAC STATES ASSOCIATION 


Fifth Annual Convention Held at Ocean View, Va.—Standard Weight Question Considered, But 
Definite Action Deferred—Splendid Entertainment Features—George E. Muhly, 
of Baltimore, Elected President—Many Supply Men Present 


While not the largest in attendance, 
nevertheless approximately 250 bakers 
and associate members were present at 
the fifth annual convention of the Poto- 
mac States Association of the Baking 
Industry, comprising Maryland, District 
of Columbia, Virginia and West Virginia, 
which convened at Ocean View, Va., June 
21-22. A delegation of 150 arrived from 
Baltimore on the steamer Alabama. 

The convention was certainly a success. 
While no action was taken by the associa- 
tion upon the matter, the discussion of 
the standard weight for bread, because of 
its informative value, will prove of last- 
ing benefit. Another matter, the value 
of which might be overlooked or under- 
estimated, was the appointment by Presi- 
dent-elect Muhly of a committee of three 
from the association’s associate members, 
who are to confer and advise with the 
officers of the association. The associate 
members are mostly salesmen, and as 
such are in direct and constant touch with 
the trade, and their advice must prove 
valuable. 

The convention was called to order at 
2 p.m. in the Casino by the president, 
W. R. Caskey, of Martinsburg, W. Va., 
followed by the singing of “America,” 
with M. F. McHenry, of the Fleischmann 
Co., at the piano, and George E. Muhly, 
president of the Maryland Association of 
the Baking Industry, leading the singing. 
Invocation was offered by the Rev. C. M. 
Watson. Then came an address by 
Mayor Albert L. Roper, of Norfolk, who 
welcomed the visitors to both Ocean View 
and Norfolk, stating that he thought ev- 
erything possible had been done to pro- 
vide for their accommodation and con- 
venience. Mr. Roper expressed himself 
as not being in favor of too much legisla- 
tion now to control the price of com- 
modities. National, state and community 
legislation interferes with the laws of sup- 
ply and demand, he said, and in that is 
wrong. Vice-President George E. Muhly 
responded. 

THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

President Caskey, in his annual ad- 
dress, made a plea for better organiza- 
tion of the baking industry. “The war,” 
he said, “awakened the bakers of the 
country to the full possibilities of organi- 
zation. 

“Nearly six years ago, when we faced 
the cataclysm caused by the World War, 
when every civilized nation was either at 
war, ready to go to war or was face to 
face with conditions which a war-mad 
world would cause, the bakers of the 
country awoke to the fact that closer co- 
operation was necessary. They got to- 
gether slowly, but all will agree that, 
from the appalling confusion and awful 
conditions that war caused them to face, 
they came forth a better known and a 
more generally recognized industry. 

“Tt seems to me that our industry is on 
a higher plane than ever before. Bakers 
realize the help they, got during the war 
by co-operation, and also that, while the 
great war difficulties will soon pass away, 
others will come, and that it is a good 
plan to work together. 

“We should be proud of the fact that 
we have come through the trying times of 
the last six years with no black marks, 
and today have to face none of the dis- 
comforting accusations that we are prof- 
iteers. So now we turn with satisfaction 
from the past and, with heads uplifted 
and a higher resolve, face with assurance 
the 4, aren of the future.” 

He then spoke of the encouraging con- 
dition of the baking industry today, say- 
ing that he believed in a general organi- 
zation of the various associations into a 
national federation, under one constitu- 
tion. Mr. Caskey added: “Labor unrest 
is giving trouble over the country in al- 
most every line and of course the bakers 
will have their share. Labor should be 
given og consideration. The wise em- 
ployer will study the interest of those he 


employs, and to a certain extent should 
bring them into closer relationship with 





himself. This is his duty, both from a 
moral and an economic standpoint. The 
better this is done the better the com- 
munity is. However, I do not believe 
the time has come, or ever will come, 
when a man’s business must be turned 
over to the employees, and that any one 
who, by diligent effort, long years of 
toil and the overcoming of endless diffi- 
culties, builds up a business, shall be 
denied the right to say how that business 
shall be run. Let us be fair with our 
workers, but fearless; demand from them 
what we are willing to give—a square 
deal. 

“The public is interested in the modern 
methods of food production. But we 
must so familiarize them with up-to-date 
sanitary bread-making and the bread it- 
self that they will have in mind no 
doubts about bakers’ bread. They must 
know that each loaf purchased saves them 
money. Bread has always been so cheap 
that it was not considered as a food, but 
as something that went along with food. 
Teach the public the truth. Bread is the 
very cheapest food a family can buy. 
Proper publicity will teach this lesson, 
and the bread business will expand enor- 
mously.” 

Secretary Glenn O. Garber, of Fred- 
erick, Md., then read his annual report, 
which showed a membership of 264. 

After the different committees had 
made their reports, and greetings were 
received from other organizations, the 
associate members were asked to make 
short talks, stating their names and the 
firm they represented, a custom with the 
Potomac States , Association which has 
become very popular. 

The first speaker at the Tuesday morn- 
ing session was Dr. H. E. Barnard, of 
Minneapolis, director of the American 
Institute of Baking, who outlined the 
workings of the institute, and explained 
its plans for the future. This institute 
was founded by the American Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry for the pur- 
pose of conducting research along every 
line of interest to the baker and condu- 
cive to better bread for the consumer. 
It displaces, he said, the “rule-of-thumb” 
practice of pioneer industry by produc- 
tion methods based on definite knowledge 
of the chemical and biological processes 
that enter into the baking of the loaf. 


STANDARD WEIGHT DISCUSSION 

The question of standardization of 
weights was the most vital issue discussed 
by the convention. The affirmative side 
was led by Fred D. Pfening, bakery spe- 
cialist, of Columbus, Ohio. The negative 
side was led by Jay Burns, of Omaha, 
Neb., ex-president of the National asso- 
ciation, who is making a tour of conven- 
tions, speaking on the subject. 

After talks by the two leaders, the 
question was discussed by the members of 
the association. The convention seemed 
about equally divided on the subject, and 
many arguments were advanced both for 
and against standardization. Finally, a 
motion was put calling for a vote on the 
question, to put the convention on record 
as being in favor of or against standard 
weights. Some of the delegates, fearing 
how the convention might vote while un- 
der the influence of the speakers, sought 
to postpone the balloting. 

The decision of the convention to post- 
pone the vote on the subject came after 
a motion had been put to go on record 
as opposing standard weights. An 
amendment to this motion was made to 
the effect that the balloting be postponed 
until a copy of the speeches of both Mr. 
Burns and Mr. Pfening had been put into 
the hands of each member and had been 
studied. This amendment carried. 

The arguments of Mr. Pfening for 
standard weights were based on the state- 
ment that they are needed, both by the 
public and the bakers. It will increase 
the confidence of the public in the baking 
industry, he said, because then the public 
will know exactly what it is getting for 
its money, It will also simplify the busi- 


ness of the baker, because then the only 
basis of competition will be in quality and 
price. 

Mr. Burns, in leading the opposition to 
the standard weight law, stated that he 
was not talking from the viewpoint of the 
theorist or politician, but from that of a 
baker who made his living that way. The 
public, he said, does not demand stand- 
ard weight, outside of a few politicians, 
food officials and reformers. He agreed 
with Mr. Pfening that the public should 
know what it is buying, but stated that 
the law would not provide that, for the 
public could not tell the ingredients of 
the bread and whether inferior materials 
were being used to increase profit, in- 
stead of cutting the size of the loaf. 

“Stabilized weight,” he said, “tends to 
fluctuate prices, and leads to deteriora- 
tion. It offers the baker a real oppor- 
tunity to defraud the public by turning 
out cheaper quality bread. It is merely 
bucking a natural law to use standard 
weights. 

“In addition, it is well-nigh impossible 
to provide such a law, for it would be 
held unconstitutional. The courts hold 
that, as long as the baker gives the pur- 
chaser as much as was contracted for, the 
transaction is all right. And no law 
could keep the baker from giving more 
than is indicated on the label; that is, 
putting a small label on each loaf, no 
matter what its size. This was done in 
Chicago under such a law, the bakers 
putting a 12-oz tag on each loaf, even 
though it weighed several pounds. 

“The argument that we had standard 
weights during the war and therefore 
should now does not hold good, for then 
we had also standardized flour and a pre- 
scribed formula for making the bread, 
and also the bakers agreed on a general 
price. Now, none of these factors is pos- 
sible except the standard flour. In an- 
swer to the argument that most other 
foods are sold by the pound, so why not 
bread? he said that that is not true; that 
he had investigated in grocery stores and 
found that only 38 per cent of the goods 
were sold by standard weight, and that 
those foods directly in competition with 
bread are sold in packages.” 

At the final business session on Tues- 
day afternoon, W. T. Dabney, of Rich- 
mond, Va., secretary of the Virginia As- 
sociation for the Common Good, made an 
entertaining talk on the “Common Good.” 
The speaker deplored the fact that busi- 
ness men do not take enough interest in 
our government until their particular line 
of industry is affected. It is due to the 
fact, he said, that the government has 
passed so much legislation governing a 
man’s business that he hardly has a voice 
in its management. He scored the 
American business man for not interest- 
ing himself in how his representatives 
stood and voted on matters affecting the 
industries of the country. It is because 
labor has entered politics and made de- 
mands, he said, that this country is prac- 
tically run by labor today. 

A talk on “Sales Promotion,” by D. P. 
Wooley, of the Fleischmann Co., con- 
tained advice to the bakers on methods 
of disposing of their goods, through prop- 
er advertising, window displays, personal 
selling, etc. C. E. Wendlinger, of the 
International Co., Baltimore, was the last 
speaker on the programme, and addressed 
the meeting on “A Talk on Cake-Baking.” 
This appears in full elsewhere in this 
issue. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: George 'E. Muhly, Baltimore, presi- 
dent; T. A. Bayha, Wheeling, W. Va., 
vice-president; Glenn O. Garber, Fred- 
erick, Md., secretary; J. J. Mattern, 
Richmond, Va., treasurer. Executive 
committee: W. R. Miller, Norfolk, Va; 
Fred Mueller, Baltimore; Louis Storck, 
Parkersburg, W. Va; J. W. Lloyd, Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va; L. S. Ulman, Washing- 
ton, D. C; George Huber, Wilmington, 
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Del; J. A. Singer, Staunton, Va; Frank 
Smith, Cumberland, Md. 

Richmond, Va., was chosen as the next 
convention City, with Baltimore running 
as a close second. 

An amendment to the constitution was 
offered which provided for the addition 
of Delaware to the list of states now 
included in the association. The amend- 
ment was unanimously carried. 

Fred Stroehmann, of Wheeling, W. 
Va., and J. W. Stohlman, Washington, 
D. C., past — then installed the 
newly elected officers, who responded with 
speeches of acceptance. 

Jay Burns, in a most touching speech, 
then presented to W. R. Caskey a past 
president’s gold badge, and Mr. Caskey 
responded, thanking the members for the 
honor that had been conferred on him, 
and assuring them of his full co-opera- 
tion in the future. 

The first official act of President Muhly 
was to appoint the advisory committee, 
consisting of three associate members, 
which is composed of C. C. Cole, Jesse 
C. Stewart Co; Earl Fay, Omaha Flour 
Mills Co., and F. F. Thomas, Red Wing 
Milling Co. The convention then ad- 
journed. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Various forms of entertainment were 
provided for the women. At 10 o’clock 
Tuesday morning came an auto trip to 
the army piers and naval base. A 
luncheon was given in their honor at 
1:30 at the Chamber of Commerce, at 
4 o’clock they were conducted on a shop- 
ping tour through Norfolk, and in the 
evening they, in company with the men, 
attended an informal bennmast at the 
Ocean View Hotel. 

On Wednesday morning, the members 
had special trolley-cars from Ocean View 
to Norfolk, and there boarded the steam- 
er Mobjack, which left the foot of Main 
Street at 9 o’clock, arriving at James- 
town Island about four hours later, lunch 
being served on the way, going and re- 
turning. An hour was spent by the 
bakers, many of whom were accompanied 
by their wives and daughters, in going 
over the ground where the first English 
colony was successfully planted on 
American soil in 1607. It was an inter- 
ested and reverent lot of sightseers that 
stood beneath the arched entrance to the 
old church, looked at the foundations of 
the homes of their ancestors, and read 
the inscriptions upon the monuments. 
Nothing was left undone by the commit- 
tees in charge to add to the pleasure and 
comfort of the association’s guests dur- 
ing the excursion, 


CONVENTION NOTES 


C. C. Hall, Portsmouth, had with him 
his foreman, J. B. Wise. 

A. J. Clarke, Richmond, ex-secretary, 
took an active part in the meetings. 

J. W. Stohlman, prominent baker, has 
been elected mayor of Somerset, Md. 

E. J. Ruhl, representing the Jewel Mfg. 
Co., Baltimore, distributed toy balloons. 

J. H. St. Martin and Jack Holahan, 
of Jaburg Bros., distributed safety match 
boxes. 

Ben B. George and C. J. Allers looked 
after the interests of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Co. 

L. S. Ulman, of Washington, D. C., was 
the only officer not present. He sent 
greetings. 

Ex-presidents in attendance were J. 
W. Stohlman, A. H. Nolde and Fred 
Stroehmann. 

The Sanitary bakery is now in full 
operation at 3419 M Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Justine’s bakery, at 4600 Colorado 
Avenue N.W., Washington, D. C., is now 
in full operation. 

J. M. Dempster, W. C. Rupp and J. 
B. Rosenbaum represented the Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co. 

C. F. Dill. was the only raisin man 
present. He represented the California 
Associated Raisin Co. 

Norfolk bakers taking an active part 
in the meeting were W. J. Andrews and 
T. G. and F. H. Hobbs. 

P. A. Grill, attorney for the Maryland 
Association of the Baking Industry, was 
present as an honored guest. 

P. M. Dorsch, William Berens, J. Wil- 
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liam Stohlman and J. H. Woolridge made 
up the Washington delegation. 

Liberty Yeast Co. representatives in- 
cluded Harry Jones, Fred Treulebin, 
John Dietrick and P. Reisinger. 

Herman Schade, Cumberland, Md., 
was among the prominent bakers present 
from the western part of Maryland. 

James McGarry, of McGarry & Bell, 
flour brokers, Philadelphia, continued his 
trip to Kansas to visit mill connections. 

E. L. Sharer, S. T. McDowell and W. 
B. Lovvorn looked after the interests of 
the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co. 


William O’Neil, of the Stein-Hall Mfg. 


Co., placed at each plate during the ban- 
quet an attractive telephone advertising 
novelty. 

Earl Fay, representing the Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co., placed at each 
plate during the banquet a small bag of 
Omar mints. 

Lloyd Graham, of Columbus, Ohio, is 
now connected with the White Cross 
bakery, 637-641 S Street N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C 

J. W. Lloyd, Martinsburg, Daniel 
Storck, Wellsburg, and A. F. Ulrich, 
Wheeling, were prominent West Virginia 
bakers present. 

Charles E, Meade, Baltimore, ex-presi- 
dent of the association, sent a telegram 
expressing regret at his inability to at- 
tend the meeting. 

Henry R. Thomas, prominent mer- 
chant baker of Baltimore, is riding in a 
twin six Packard car, due to some prof- 
itable investments. 

Albert Spellsburg and Frank Wilson, 
of Clarksburg, were present. They now 
control all of the bakeries and macaroni 
factories in that city. 

W. D. Robertson, representing the J. 
M. Raffell Co., Baltimore, attended his 
first bakers’ convention, and sold four 
cars of paper cartons. 

The Stroehmann Baking Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va., has completed the installation of 
additional machinery, which now gives it 
a complete double plant. 

Wilson & Son, wholesale bakers at 
Cumberland, Md., have installed a Pet- 
ersen oven. Ernest Wilson represented 
the firm at the convention. 

F. A. Feuchtenberger, Chester, S. C., 
looked in on the convention and went 
home with new ideas to put into force in 
his growing baking business. 

J. J. Mattern, of Richmond, Va., has 
been elected treasurer of the association 
for the fifth time. His report showed a 
balance on hand of $1,828.34, 

Oven men present were I. J. White and 
I. W. Gherity, Petersen Oven Co., A. F. 
Hartzell, Standard Oven Co., and Her- 
man Hett, Hubbard Oven Co. 

Albert Schulteis, president of the Em- 
ploying Bakers’ Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., sojourning at Atlantic City, 
sent greetings to the convention. 

A. J. Will, general manager and vice- 
president of the August Maag Co., Bal- 
timore, had charge of the boat party 
out of Baltimore to the convention. 

James B. Hurlock, baker at Hurlock, 
Md., attended the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania bakers at Allentown, and 
hurried home to be on hand at Norfolk. 

Specialty men included J. A. H. Moes- 
ta, H. R. Rossner and E, C. Baume, Joe 
Lowe Co; G. E. Case, G. A. Howell, and 
— Wendlinger, the International 
+0. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. repre- 
sentatives were B. Taylor, R. S. 
Thorpe, J. E. Whitehurst, S. G. Erdman, 
J. C. Daniel, M. E. Rider, and E. R. 
Tolman. 


Barrett’s home bakery, 922 Seventh 
Street, Parkersburg, W. Va., is erecting 
a two-story brick building, to contain 
two steam bread ovens and all modern 
machinery. 

_ The Washburn-Crosby Co. representa- 
tives were W. Behymer, R. M. Carter, 
Charles H. Edmondson, D. H. Crock, E. 
P. Taylor, H. R. Markwith, Frank 
Eaton and W. H. Haney. 


H. L. Welch, Robinson Milling Co., J. 
H. Bast, J. H. Bast & Co., George My- 
quist, Hammersley Mfg. Co., and H. I. 
Sutton, George H. Wahman Co., were 
among salesmen present. 
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H. O. Miller, prominent North Carolina 
baker, with plants at Wilmington and 
Charlotte, stopped off at the convention 
en route to Baltimore, where he was go- 
ing to buy bakery equipment. 

H. C. Benner, secretary of the Mary- 
land Association of the Baking Industry, 
took an active part in the proceedings, 
and now has a number of new ideas to 
put in force in his organization. 

J. M. Street, wholesale baker at Cum- 
berland, Md., who has been confined to 
a hospital at Baltimore for a number of 
weeks, was remembered by the associa- 
tion with a telegram of greetings. 

Norfolk bakers taking an active part 
in the meeting included W. J. Andrews, 
L. Berry Dodson, F. H. Hobbs, C. W. 
Huber, W. J. Renz, L. A. Schillinger, 
Joseph Wagner and L. Berry Dodson, Jr. 

Malt men present included George P. 
Reuter and MHarry Weinstein, Malt 
Diastase Co; John Ade, Walter Phillips, 
and J. F. Kearney, American Diamalt 
Co., and Arthur Berrett, P. Ballantine 
& Sons. 

Mill representatives present included 
R. B. Canham and C. H. Culbertson, Bay 
State Milling Co; J. B. Leo, Southwest- 
ern Milling Co; William Besarick and 
Frank Boshea, New England Flour Co; 
N. Gittlesohn, White & Co. 

Lee Cochran, formerly connected with 
the Liberty Yeast Co., has engaged in 
the baking business on Georgia Avenue 
N.W., near the Rock Creek Road, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The shop contains a 
dough-mixer, cake-mixer and _ portable 
oven. 

F. A. Beck, Winchester; F. Bowman, 
Roanoke; C. M. Cartwright, Portsmouth; 
L. D. Moorefield, Danville; J. N. Solo- 
mon, Richmond; J. B. Winfree, Lynch- 
burg, and Bernstein Brown, Richmond, 
were wholesale bakers attending from 
Virginia. 

Nolde Bros., of Richmond, Va., repre- 
sented at the convention by William and 
August, have acquired all the property 
adjoining their bakery and will erect a 
large addition, which will include the in- 
stallation of a battery of ovens and new 
machinery. 


E. P. Mitchell, L. G. Brennecke and 
Kenneth Cherry represented the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co. Mr. Mitchell continued 
his journey to Cincinnati, to make ar- 
rangements to move his family to Phila- 
delphia. He has been recently made 
manager of that territory. 


Supply men present included Charles 
Walter, Charles Walter, Jr., Co; R. S. 
Harland, Ward Baking Co; F. A. Har- 
desty, Weeks-Hand Co; Pierre Bon- 
seigneur, The Bondex Co; W. Dulson, 
the Dry Milk Co; and J. P. McNally, 
Schulze Advertising Service. 


Margarett Reinhardt, daughter of 
Charles Reinhardt, prominent Baltimore 
baker and vice-president of the Maryland 
Association of, the Baking Industry, 
graduated from the Western High 
School, standing nineteenth in a class 
of 217, and receiving honorable men- 
tion. 

Mill men present included A. M. Rich- 
ardson, Baltimore (Md.) Pearl Hominy 
Co; J. N. MeCosh, R. E. McCosh & Co; 


H. M. Sklar, Atlantic Flour Co; R. D. 
Armstrong, Century Milling Co; P. F. 
Sanborne, Montana Flour Mills Co; A. C. 
Sturtevant and C. C. Cole, Jesse C. 
Stewart Co. 


E. H. Koester, head of the Koester 
bakery, on West Lexington Street, Bal- 
timore, secured a number of ideas to 
embody into the extensive improvements 
now under construction at his plant. A 
four-story brick addition, 40x65, and an- 
other travelling oven, are among the im- 
provements, 

W. J. O'Neil, Stein-Hall Mfg. Co; 
Bruce Dodson, Jr., and J. W. Carence, 
Reciprocal Exchange; E. J. Melson and 
Robert Templeton, J. H. Day Co; F. D. 
Pfening, Thomson Machine Co; Jack 
Horner, H. J. Keith & Co; and Rudolph 
Fries, Falk American Potato Flour Cor- 
poration,—were in attendance. 


Norfolk flour brokers taking an active 
part in the meeting were W. R. Meech; 
J. W. Davenport; G. A. Foote, Charles 
Syre & Co; C. S. Blackwell, De Jarnette 
& Davis; J. R. Wilcox, W. T. Ham, W. 
T. Ham & Co; E. H. Striebling, E. H. 
Striebling Commission Corporation; Wil- 
liam Moore, Moore Brokerage Co. 


The Fleischmann Co. had a force of 
representatives on the ground, among 
whom were M. F. McHenry, D. P. 
Wooley, Frank Young, G, P. Delauney, 
J. E. Booth, E. T. Smith, F. J. Loftus, 
W. H. Marshall, J. W. Land, R. E. 
Hayes, L. M. Shackelford, J. A. Vaughan, 
J. J. Dorsey and W. R. Parker, 


The Baltimore delegation consisted of 
Morris Bernard, H. C. Benner, George 
Boellner, John Ebersberger, E. O. 
Fleischmann, C. E. Frederick, W. E. 
Flynn, Charles Gerstung, K. O. Kretz- 
schmar, G. E. Muhly, E. H. Koester, 
William Rehl, Max Reschke, C. W. Rein- 
hardt, A. H. Schlag, H. R. Thomas and 
J. H. Ulrich. 


Charles Wendlinger, in charge of the 
experimental bakery of the International 
Co., at Baltimore, has formed the Wen- 
dlinger Baking Co., with $30,000 capital 
stock, at Wilmington, N. C., and is erect- 
ing a bakery, 40x70, two stories high, of 
brick and concrete, equipped with three 
ovens and a complete outfit of auto- 
matic machinery. 

J. E. Hopkins and J. K. Anderson 
represented the McCormick Co. Mr. 
Hopkins made a flying trip from Toronto, 
Ont., where he secured the contract to 
draw the plans for the $300,000 bakery 
being erected by the Canada Bread Co., 
on Danforth Avenue. Mark Bredin, ex- 
president of the National association, is 
president of the concern. 


Lewis Storck, the new member on the 
executive committee, succeeds the late 
J. W. Tonge, of Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Mr. Storck recently bought the Tonge 
bakery and has some extensive improve- 
ments under way, which include the in- 
stallation of a National rack oven and 
the erection of a building to house the 
packing, shipping and loading rooms. A 
number of new pieces of machinery will 
be installed. 

E. J. White, Philadelphia manager for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., who next 
September will have been in the mill’s 


service 35 years, was present, and had 
with him W. S. Wilkinson, E. R. Craw- 
ford, S. M. Briggs and R. M. Helm, 
Pittsburgh manager. S. M. Briggs, for- 
merly working out of Pittsburgh, is now 
connected with the Philadelphia office, 
and will cover Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, with headquarters at Baltimore. 


F, F. Thomas, Baltimore flour broker, 
is representing the Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn., in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Thomas recently returned 
from a trip to Kansas, the Northwest 
and central states, where he went to visit 
his mill connections. At Chicago he was 
met by his son, Eugene Thomas, who 
made part of the trip with his father. 
Another son, P. B. Thomas, is represent- 
ing the Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling 
Co. in northern Pennsylvania and south- 
ern New York. 

J. Harry Wootrrice. 





Bakers’ Co-operative Association 


The seventeenth anniversary of the 
Bakers’ Mutual Co-operative Association 
of Newark, N. J., was held recently at 
Olympic Park, Irvington, and proved a 
wonderful success. A large number of 
bakers were present from Brooklyn, Jer- 
sey City and Paterson. The original 
seven bakers that started the organiza- 
tion in 1903 were present, and told of 
their struggles and success in building up 
the association. They are as follows: 
Lewis Schmidt, George Beeskow, F, L. 
Buehler, Adolph Lang, Christ Wenger, 
George Schaefer and Kaspar Hufnagel. 
Secretary Lang had prepared an inter- 
esting booklet describing the history of 
the association, together with photos of 
the founders and the present officers. 

President Hufnagel gave a short ad- 
dress of welcome and called on Vice- 
President Metz to act as _ toastmaster. 
Rudolph Fries, New York City, manager 
of the Falk American Potato Flour Cor- 
poration, the first speaker of the evening, 
urged the ladies to form an auxiliary, 
pointed out how the success of the men’s 
organization depended on the ladies tak- 
ing an active part in its welfare, and 
explained how the fine home of the asso- 
ciation could be made the center of all 
attractions for the Newark bakers. H. 
C. Thompson, accountant of the associa- 
tion, was the next speaker. Other speak- 
ers were Secretary Adolph Lang, Martin 
Kiedel, president of the Brooklyn (N.Y.) 
Purchasing’ Association; William Cordes, 
secretary of the Conference of Buying 
Associations; Joseph Mueller and George 
Handler. 





Algerian Sugar-Beet Production 


A recent issue of Semaphore Algerien 
states that the government general of 
Algeria has ee a large quantity of 
sugar-beet seed from France, intending 
to encourage the cultivation of sugar 
beets in the various agricultural regions 
of the colony. The chief of the general 
agricultural service of the department of 
Algiers has been charged with the duty 
of apportioning and distributing this 
seed to the farmers of the colony who 
desire to undertake experiments in the 
cultivation of sugar beets, whether land 
is irrigated or not. 
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MACARONI MEN MEET 





Successful Convention Held at Niagara Falls—Artificial Coloring to Be 
Eliminated—Standard Package Favored— Research Work to 
Be Started—James T. Williams Re-elected President 


The National Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association held its seventeenth annual 
convention at Niagara Falls, Ont., June 
22-24. Copies of most of the papers 
read at the meeting, together with a 
summary of the first day’s proceedings, 
were published in The Northwestern 
Miller of June 23. 

Mayor Harry P. Stevens, of Niagara 
Falls, Ont., in his address of welcome 
said: “We speak the same language, our 
thoughts ont business run along the same 
channel, our ideals of political economy, 
equality, liberty and justice are on a 
par.. There is no difference between you 
and me—a neutral could not tell the dif- 
ference. We English-speaking people 
must stand one by the other, and all will 
be well with the world.” 

Mayor Stevens also referred to the 
close co-operation between the towns of 
Niagara Falls, Ont., and Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., and to the spirit that prevails be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 

Colonel George G. Shepard, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., extended a welcome on he- 
half of “the electric city of the world.” 

Fred Zeraga, of Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
sponding, said it was a real pleasure to 
respond to the cordial welcomes extend- 
ed, and added: “Every one attending will 
receive much benefit from this_ meeting. 
If we co-operate in the way these two 
cities do, we will have a lasting benefit 
for the association.” 

President James T. Williams, of Min- 
neapolis, then read his annual address, 
which we have already published. 

The report of the treasurer, Fred 
Becker, of Cleveland, Ohio, showed that 
the association was in a healthy financial 
condition. 

In his report, Secretary M. J. Donna, 
of Braidwood, IIl., outlined the activities 
and accomplishments of the association 
for the last year. He said: “Practically 
every problem assigned by the St. Louis 
convention a year ago, with one excep- 
tion, has been handled and disposed of to 
the benefit of the association and the in- 
dustry. Macaroni manufacturers have 
made progress during the days of uncer- 
tainty through which we have recently 
passed. Organization is the order of the 
day in every line of production. It is an 
absolute necessity if, we are to be suc- 
cessful. It creates a better feeling among 
competitors, and is necessary to meet 
new conditions.” 

Secretary Donna said that the associa- 
tion is now 17 years old, and is giving 
better service to its members than ever 
before. He views the future with opti- 
mism, because of the closer co-operation 
between the alimentary paste manufac- 
turers. He stated that the association 
now has 83 members. 

In introducing Fred Mason, president 
of the Shredded Wheat Co., Niagara 
Falls, President Williams referred to 
him as a Minnesota man, and told how, 
while connected with the Retail Grocers’ 
Association, he had organized 84 coun- 
ties in Minnesota. Mr. Mason was the 
first secretary of the Minnesota Retail 
Grocers’ Association. 

Mr. Mason, who is also the president 
of the American Specialty Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, spoke on “Organization.” 
He said: 


WHAT ORGANIZATION MEANS 


“I have felt the responsibility, not only 
of our own company, but of the 170 
other manufacturers like ourselves who 
are trying to build up a business on na- 
tionally advertised ds, none of which 
are really a necessity of life. There is 
not a thing you make that people could 
not get along without. Therefore, we are 
in a peculiar business. We go before the 
consumers of the United States, Canada 
and Europe, through years and years of 
advertising, through dressing up our child 
in what we consider the proper gown, 
through co-operation with your trade to 
conform and comply with the pure food 
laws of the country, with this child, 


known as your and my product. What 


we object to is the national pure-food 
law as it stands at present, in that it is 
not uniform through the-various states. 

“A manufacturer who is honestly try- 
ing to comply with the national food 
and drugs act puts this dress or label on 
his package to conform with the law and 
distributes his goods. When the whole- 
sale grocer attempts to sell it in various 
states, he runs up against a snag be- 
cause the label does not comply with the 
state law. What we want is to get be- 
hind the Calder bill in Congress, and 
make the pure-food law national through- 
out the country. We should do some- 
thing constructive for our organization. 

“We think it is an insult to our busi- 
ness judgment to infer that we would 
try to eliminate the wholesale grocer. 
This is no day for elimination. What we 
want is a square deal all along the line. 
Through 4,000 wholesalers we reach 400,- 
000 retailers. You can imagine the dif- 
ficulties you would be up against were 
you to attempt to reach the 400,000 re- 
tailers direct.” 

Mr. Mason paid a glowing tribute to 
Herbert Hoover, and referred to the 
tremendous work he had accomplished 
through organization and _ co-operation 
with the various food-producing indus- 
tries. He said that Mr. Hoover showed 
the ability of a great executive, and add- 
ed: “When a man can take away from 
you 30 per cent of your raw material 
and make you like it, he is some man. 
What could our government and Herbert 
Hoover have done without co-operation? 
How could he have co-operated with you 
people and with the millers except 
through organization? It was a great 
tribute to organized business efforts, and 
Uncle Sam must admit that the men who 
have spent their lives in their own lines 
know their business better than he does, 
and are more competent to run it than 
the government. We should tell Uncle 
Sam that we made our sacrifices to win 
the war and, now that the war is over, 
he should leave us alone to run our busi- 
nesses in our own way.” 


MANUFACTURER CAN CHOOSE HIS CUSTOMERS 


Mr. Mason referred to decisions ren- 
dered by the United States Supreme 
Court in the cases of manufacturers who 
had refused to sell their goods to cut- 
price dealers, and added: “A manufac- 
turer can choose his own customers, pro- 
vided, however, that it is of his own free 
will and act and his own volition. If we 
should agree to refuse to sell, it would 
be contrary to law. You have a perfect 
= to suggest that your macaroni be 
sold at such and such a price. If a man 
discounts or cuts his price, you can re- 
fuse to sell to him.” 

William B. Colver, a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission, spoke on 
“Fair Practices in Trade.” He. said: 
“Fair practices are the normal. Unfair 
practices are the abnormal, and they are 
symptoms of a business disease or disor- 
der. Unfair practices divide themselves, 

enerally, into combinations and monopo- 
ies on the one hand and unfair compe- 
tition on the other hand, 

“From your own industry have come 
evidences that there are customs and 
practices which you would be glad to be 
freed from. But one concern or one 
group of concerns cannot, in competition, 
very successfully turn over a new leaf 
and keep it blotless. 

“Pretty nearly unanimous action is 
necessary in order to clean house, and 
one or two unscrupulous or unwise men 
can keep a whole industry upset and ex- 
asperated by wasteful and harmful prac- 
tices. 

“You seem to be bothered, just now, 
by the practice of slack-filled packages 
and odd (usually decreasing) weight 
packages; improper labeling; substitu- 
tion of inferior materials and various 
schemes for special discounts, and pre- 
miums which are claimed, in some forms, 
to amount in fact to rebates. All these 
things are costly both to your indust 
and to the public which pays the b 


. the granulation of same. 


The greatest asset your or - { other in- 
dustry can have is will. That is 
something that cannot be stolen, nor 
burned, nor lost except for cause.” 

Mr. Mason then outlined numerous 
trade evils that were considered as un- 
fair trade practices, and suggested a 
remedy to eliminate same. 

A special meeting was held Tuesday 
afternoon, June 22, to consider some of 
the evils in the trade, and at the Wednes- 
day session W. A. Tharinger, of Milwau- 
kee, reported to the convention what had 
been talked of and agreed upon at the 
special meeting. At it the macaroni 
manufacturers went on record as in fa- 
vor of eliminating the practice of sub- 
sidizing jobbers’ salesmen; in favor of 
adopting a minimum weight tag; that no 
package be packed in less than specified 
number of ounces, preferably 8; also that 
the association was opposed to premium- 
giving, and a resolution was passed em- 
bodying all these features. 


USE HEAVIER SHIPPING CASES 

F. W. Smith, chairman of the official 
classification committee, New York City, 
took as his subject, “Making Macaroni 
Shipments Safe.” He told of the rough 
usage that freight goes through in transit, 
and how to properly prepare shipments 
in order to have them arrive in good 
condition at destination. He said that 
most of the claims for freight damaged 
in transit were the result of negligence 
on the part of the shippers and not of 
the carriers, 

Mr. Smith said that the carriers were 
endeavoring to improve transportation 
facilities every day, and added: “You 
must not expect that packages loaded in 
a car are absolutely safe unless you adopt 
the necessary precautions and safeguards 
to see that they are strong enough. The 
carton used.by most food manufacturers 
is not strong enough. It is a neat, clean 
package, and answers the purpose so far 
as you are concerned, but the carriers 
ask you to take into consideration the 
grief through which shipments pass, and 
make your packages a little stronger. 
The food situation is still serious, and 
you should continue to do all you can to 
conserve food by shipping it in contain- 
ers that will safeguard it against loss.” 

Mr. Smith suggested that the macaroni 
manufacturers, in their shipping, boxes, 
use %-inch wood on sides, top and bot- 
tom, and %%-inch wood on the ends, of 
their shipping cases and also use larger 
nails. He said that the railroads have to 
pay millions in claims annually, due 
really to no fault of theirs, and higher 
freight rates are the logical result. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, Washington, D. C., spoke on 
the relation of the food and drugs act 
to the macaroni industry. He said that 
two kinds of misbranding were the addi- 
tion of coloring which would conceal in- 
feriority, and. the substitution of a poor- 
er grade of material for the grade that 
is represented on the label. Artificial 
coloring, Dr. Jacobs said, is not permit- 
ted except where it does not conceal in- 
feriority. If the highest grade semolina 
is made, artificial coloring might be per- 
mitted, but would not be permitted in 
any other grade. 

Dr. Jacobs then read the department’s 
definitions of the various varieties of ali- 
mentary pastes. He also told of collect- 
ing samples of semolina throughout the 
country, and the results of the study of 
He distributed 
circulars to those present, giving the re- 
sults of his investigation. 

Following Dr. Jacobs’ talk, the asso- 
ciation passed a resolution favoring the 
elimination entirely of artificial coloring 
in all grades of alimentary pastes. 

The association also voted to appro- 
priate $2,000 from the treasury to pay 
Dr. Jacobs for research work during the 
coming year. 

John Meyer, of New York City, secre- 
tary of the New York State Retail 
Grocers’ Association, and editor of the 
Retail Grocers’ Advocate, who was on 
his way west, stopped off at Niagara 
Falls to visit the macaroni men, and gave 
an interesting talk on marketing condi- 
tions as he saw them. He advocated 
closer co-operation between the - retail 
grocer and the macaroni manufacturer. 

E. E. Seaver, sales-manager for the 
Robert Gair Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., gave 
a very interesting talk on the manufac- 
ture of paper. fre described the proc- 
esses through which the pulp passes un- 
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til the manufactured pasteboard is pro- 
duced. He showed the macaroni manu- 
facturers how their cartons and _ ship- 
ping containers are made, and explained 
why the price on same is so high at pres- 
ent. He said that, whereas, six years ago, 
they paid $6 ton for waste, today they 
are paying $46@56. He advocated that 
they save all their waste paper and not 
use an unnecessarily large container for 
their product. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers then took 
place, with the result that James T. Wil- 


liams, of Minneapolis, was re-elected 


president for the fourth time. The other 
officers are: first vice-president, B. F. 
Huestis, Harbor Beach, Mich; second 
vice-president, Leon G. Tujagne, New 
Orleans; treasurer, Fred Becker, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; secretary, M. J. Donna, 
Braidwood, Ill. The officers and the fol- 
lowing constitute the executive commit- 
tee: F. W. Foulds, Chicago, C. F. Muel- 
ler, Jersey City, N. J., Henry D. Rossi, 
Braidwood, IIl. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


French Lick Springs was chosen as the 
meeting-place for 1921. 

The trip through Niagara Gorge was 
one that will long be remembered by 
those who participated in it. 

Joe Lowe was there in person, together 
with three of his representatives, F. W. 
Fitzharris, L. M. Fletcher and M. S. 
Levy. ; 

Flour men present: Ansel S, Leo and 
E. Challenger, New York City; Lou J. 
Weitzman, Chicago; Chester Clarkson, 
Corbin Flour Co., Chicago. 

J. A. Carlisle, manager of the Carlisle 
Flour Agency, Buffalo, among other ac- 
counts has that of the Capital City Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., St. Paul, ‘Minn. 

A big delegation of the macaroni men 
went to Washington, following the con- 
vention, to confer with the Federal Trade 
Commission relative to the adoption of 
uniform packages. 

Theo S. Banks, of Buffalo, represents 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, of Min- 
neapolis, Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co., Salina, Kansas, and Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn. 

A baseball game was staged between 
the millers and the macaroni manufac- 
turers at Niagara Beach. For safety’s 
sake, the umpire, Robert T. Beatty, of 
Minneapolis, refused to divulge the score. 


Most of those attending the conven- 
tion visited the plant of the Shredded 
Wheat Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., and 
were presented with a handsome souve- 
nir de luxe edition booklet on “The Won- 
ders of Niagara, Scenic and Industrial.” 


Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, of Min- 
neapolis, were represented by Dwight K. 
Yerxa, James Thurston and Fred Hamil- 
ton, of Cleveland. They kept open house 
during the convention, and their rooms 
were used as headquarters after the busi- 
ness session each day. 


The Duluth-Superior Milling Co., of 
Duluth, Minn., introduced a new brand 
of durum amber semolina at the conven- 
tion. It is known as the “Hour Glass 
Brand,” and is a No. 2 granular. F.°T. 
Whaley, of Boston, represented the com- 
pany, and had a sample bag of semolina 
on exhibit in the convention hall. 


On Wednesday evening, June 23, a 


banquet was given by the association at 
the Clifton Hotel to the members and 
uests, at which President James T. Wil- 
iams acted as toastmaster. Among the 
speakers were C. F. Mueller, Fred Beck- 
er, M. J. Donna, Colonel Geor G. 
Shepard and Fred Mason, Mrs. Williams 
sang two songs that delighted her 
hearers, 


Milling representatives at the conven- 
tion not already named were: Howard 
W. Files and A. J. Fischer, Minneapolis, 
C. W. Van Olinda, Syracuse, N. Y., Jo- 
seph Bellanca, Buffalo, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co; R. Morris, Washburn- 
Crosby Co; Herbert E. Gooch, Gooch 
Mill & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb; E. F. 
Hale, Chicago, Shane Bros. & Wilson 
Co; W. E. Coles, Jr., Capital City Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., St. Paul; R. L. Groff, 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis; F, J. 
Allen, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn. ‘ 

Rozerr T. Bearry. 
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Directors of the National Association Meet and Raise $300,000 for Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking—Big Class of Students Graduated 
with Appropriate Exercises 


The graduating of the first class of 
students from the American Institute of 
Baking was made the occasion for a 
notable conference of the leaders of the 
industry in Minneapolis, June 28-30. The 
call for the conference was sent out by 
President Gordon Smith, of Mobile, Ala. 
All the members of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry were present, with 
two exceptions. A detailed account of 
the meeting was published in the June 
30 issue of The Northwestern Miller. 

The graduation exercises were held 
Wednesday evening, June 30, at a dinner 


given in the new Curtis Hotel. There 
were 235 present at the dinner. E. W. 


Decker, president of the Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis, acted as 
toastmaster. Appropriate addresses were 
made by Gordon Smith, Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of the 
Dunwoody Institute, and George S. 
Ward, of New York City. Mr. Ward 
presented A. E. Tolley, of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., with a gold medal for being the 
best all-around student in the class, while 
Win M. Campbell, of Kansas City, pre- 
sented each graduate with his diploma. 

Several executive meetings were held 
during the three days the bakers were in 
Minneapolis. The principal subject dis- 
cussed was an amicable working arrange- 
ment under which the American Insti- 
tute of Baking might be continued in- 
definitely in Minneapolis at the plant of 
the Dunwoody Institute. It is under- 
stood that a plan satisfactory to both in- 
stitutes was arrived at, and in detail, 
after it has been approved by the trus- 
tees of the Dunwoody Institute, will be 
presented for ratification to the members 
of the American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry at the annual convention in 
Atlantic City next September. 

Means for financing the American In- 
stitute were also discussed, and a sub- 
scription list started. Altogether about 
$300,000 has been pledged to date. 

Monday evening, June 28, The North- 
western Miller gave a dinner to the of- 
ficers and the executive and financial 
committees of the American Association 
of the Baking Industry at the Lafayette 
Club, Lake Minnetonka, at which Presi- 
dent Gordon Smith, of Mobile, Ala., was 
the guest of honor. Present at this din- 
ner also were some of the representative 
millers of Minneapolis and the North- 
west. Short talks were made by Gor- 
don Smith, Dr. H. E. Barnard and Dr. 
C. A. Prosser, outlining the aims of the 
American Institute and their plans for 
its future. A. C. Loring, president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., also made 
a short address and pledged co-operation 
on behalf of the millers. 

Numerous entertainment features were 
provided, including the banquet at the 
Curtis Hotel, boat ride and chicken din- 
ner at Lake Minnetonka, luncheon at 
Donaldson’s Tea Rooms for the lady vis- 
itors, auto trip, golfing, etc. The hosts 
on these occasions were the following: 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co, Dwight M. Baldwin, The 
Fleischmann Co., Century Milling Co., 
W. J. Jennison Co., Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co., Atkinson Milling 
Co., Big Diamond Mills, Sheffield-King 
Milling Co., Washburn-Crosby Co., and 
the Liberty Yeast Corporation. 

Among out-of-town bakers present 
and not already mentioned were: Henry 
Stude, Houston, Texas; R. R. Beamish, 
Los — Cal; William Fisch, At- 
lanta, Ga; George M. Haffner, Fort 
Wayne, Ind; L. Manewal, St. Louis; 
Charles F. Paesch, Chicago; P. F. Peter- 
sen and Charles W. Ortman, Omaha, 
Neb; William Scott, Trinidad; E. W. 
Sturtevant, Atlanta, Ga; Harry Tipton, 
East Orange, N. J; H. F. Vories, Chi- 
cago; A. F. Welle, St. Louis; James A. 
Winkelman, Memphis, Tenn; Harry W. 
Zinsmaster, Duluth, Minn; H. K. Geist, 
Grand Forks, N. D; Charles Eve, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. Also D. P. Chindblom, 
Chicago, secretary of the American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry, and 


Harry Crawford, Mobile, Ala., secretary 
of the Southeastern Association of the 
Baking Industry. 

Machinery and supply men present: 
J. I, Marshall and Jack Faulds, Middle- 
by-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago; Arthur 


weight of the loaf. Old wrappers now 
on hand may be used until Jan. 1, 1921, 
providing the loaf inclosed in such wrap- 


per weighs as much or more than the’ 


wrapper imprint declares. 

The new plant of the Modern bakery, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has been completed 
and is in operation. 

The Peerless bakery, Spencer, Iowa, 
has been sold to Frink Bros. 

Haines & Ocheltree have opened a 
Bake-Rite bakery at 207 Brady Street, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

The baking situation at Sioux Falls, 
S. D., is again normal after the strike 





Institute, Minneapolis, Aug. 16-18: 


AT HOTEL RADISSON 
Aug. 16 


committee. 
Executive Meeting. Registration. 


AUG, 17, 9 A.M. 


Opening chorus. 

Combined Voices of St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago Master Bakers’ 
Singing Societies. 

Address of Welcome. Hon. J. E. 
Meyers, Mayor of Minneapolis. 
Response. F. B. Wachenheim, First 
Vice-President. 
President’s Address. 
Report of Officers. 

Appointment of Committees. 

The Flour Market. Robert T. Beat- 
ty, Northwestern Editor The 
Northwestern Miller. 

Statistics on the New Sugar Crop. 


Eugene Lipp. 


AUG. 18, 9 A.M. 


Chorus. Singing Societies. 
Our Relation to May 1. 

Short Review of 1920. William F. 
Ireland, Second Vice-President. 
“Research.” Dr. H. E. Barnard, 

Director of the American Institute 
of Baking. 
“Timely Topics” and Discussion. 
Reports of Committees. 
Election of Officers. 


EVENING 


Bakers’ Banquet. Vice-President J. 

C. Lewis, Toastmaster. 

A season of good fellowship is of- 
fered. Dr. Prosser, Director of the 
Dunwoody Institute, will give a mes- 
sage of interest to us. 

The retail baker’s best friend is 
Friend Wife, The local brothers 
know this, and have provided some 
splendid rides for the ladies in and 
avound beautiful Minneapolis. Make 
this your vacation week. Scenery, 
fishing and hospitality are unsur- 
passed in this lake district. Badges, 
notebooks, pencils, supplied by ap- 
preciative friends. 





RETAIL BAKERS’ PROGRAMME 


John M. Hartley, secretary of the Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
has prepared the following programme for the annual convention of his 
association, which is to be held at the Hotel Radisson and the Dunwoody 


Visitors will be nret by the local 


AT DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 

Through the courtesy of the In- 
stitute we are enabled to offer this 
practical convention. The facilities 
of the Baking School are placed at 
our disposal for the demonstrations. 

AUG, 17, 1 P.M. 

Economical Usage of Sugars, Old 
and New. C. A. Glabau, Technical 
Editor Bakers’ Weekly. Comment 
and Demonstration in Cakes and 
Icings. Cane and Beet Sugar base, 
“Sugarines” added. 

Note. Experience has taught that 
such demonstrations are more thor- 
ough when attendance is limited. 
Therefore, they will be conducted in 
two sections. First section at 1 p.m., - 
second section at 3:30. The waiting 
section will be given a tour of some 
of the mills, showing how our flour 
is made. The inspection of the In- 
stitute is also suggested. A staff of 
expert master bakers will assist Pro- 
fessor Glabau. 


AUG, 18, 1 P.M. 

Sugar Conservation in Sweet Yeast 
Doughs. Professor Glabau will com- 
ment, and staff will demonstrate 
quality goods through the right use 
of Sugarines with Cane and Beet 
Sugar, Mixes, Fillings, Finishings. 

Danish Pastry. Hans Christen- 
sen, Gold Medal and Diploma, In- 
ternational Food Exposition, Paris, 
1906. His productions were judged 
the best in the whole class of Pattis- 
serie and Boulangierre. For our 
benefit this modest expert will show 
us how he does his work daily. 

Nore. All bakers interested are 
cordially invited to attend these 
demonstrations and talks on practi- 
cal shop production. It is requested, 
however, that bakers only participate 
in the shop features. All things are 
arranged to give the shop work the 
right of way. The faculty of Dun- 
woody, Professor Glabau, and the 
Retail Master Bakers present of 
proved success offer the widest and 
most finished information on our 
craft and business ever gathered to- 
gether. Your specific problems, 
technical errors or practical troubles 
can all be solved here. “Ask and it 
shall be given.” 








Katzinger, Edward Katzinger Co., Chi- 
cago; Sidney Freiberg, Eflorose Sugar 
Co., Cincinnati; Fred Clark, The Fleisch- 
mann Co., Chicago; C. H. Van Cleef, 
American Diamalt Co., Cincinnati; Bruce 
M. Warner, New York City, who has 
charge of the bakery exhibit at the com- 
ing convention at Atlantic City, N. J; 
William Evans, Schulze Advertising 
Service, Chicago; J. J. Vogel, Pabst 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee; George P. Grif- 
fin, Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich; W. E. Fay, Champion Machinery 
Co., Joliet, Ill. 

: Roszert T. Beatry. 





Northwestern Bakery Notes 
W. B. Barney, Iowa food and dairy 
commissioner, has notified the bakers in 
that state that bread wrapped and sealed 
must be labeled, the label to show the net 


early in June. The master bakers re- 
fused to agree to a closed shop, and 
secured enough help from other cities to 
enable them to run full time. 

The Federal System of Bakeries is 
building a one-story warehouse at Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Gabriel Martin, proprietor of the Deli- 
cacy bakery, 45 Western Avenue, Min- 
neapolis, was fined $20 recently for sell- 
ing short-weight bread. According to W. 
P. Morgan, city weighmaster, 900 loaves 
out of 1,200 were found to be four ounces 
short. , 

Jacob Berrum has brought suit against 
Morris Fink, former president of the 
Barker Bakeries, St. Paul, Minn., to re- 
cover $20,000. Berrum alleges that Fink 
misrepresented the financial condition of 
that concern, when he sold him 225 
shares of stock, with a par value of $22,- 
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500, for $15,000. He claims Fink in- 
duced him to believe that the company 
was in good financial condition and that 
its only liabilities were the current ex- 
penses, when the concern had large lia- 
bilities. 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
declared its regular quarterly 2 per cent 
dividend on preferred stock. 

The Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual picnic, July 14, 
at Excelsior, Lake Minnetonka. 

The Zinsmaster Baking Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., recently used an aéroplane to ad- 
vertise its Baby Bunting loaf in the 
southern part of the state. A. W. Schon- 
berg, road agent and formerly an in- 
structor at Kelly Field, made a trip over 
southern towns, bombarding them with 
miniature loaves, after which he solicited 
the grocers for orders. It is reported 
that his first trip was very successful, 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, director, reports 
that the American Institute of Baking 
intends to have a rather ambitious ex- 
hibit at the coming convention of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry at Atlantic City. 





New Class at Dunwoody 

The following is the enrollment of stu- 
dents in the new class of baking at the 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, which 
started this month: 

California: Berkeley, Edmund L. 
Creity, Golden Sheaf bakery. 

New York: Buffalo, Earl T. Dunson, 
Ward & Ward; New York, L. Mueller, 
Severin Neubauer, Jack Rogers and Ar- 
thur L, Sorries, Ward Baking Co. 

Montana: Billings, Carl 
Purity Bread Co. 

Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh, David Glick, 
Falk American Potato Flour Corpora- 
tion. 

North Dakota: Bismarck, L. F. Goss- 
man. 

Illinois: Chicago, Robert A. Jackson, 
Ward Baking Co. 

Minnesota: Hector, Clancy C. Jerpe; 
Minneapolis, W. R. Keller, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., John Lockhart, LeRoy 
Molan, Flour State Baking Co., Harvey 
Whaley, Russell-Miller Milling Co., O. E. 
Shobe; St. Paul, A. M. Swain, Capital - 
City Milling & Grain Co. 


Francis, 


Missouri: Kansas City, George O. 
Jones, Campbell System. 

Iowa: Marshalltown, George W. 
Kepcke, Marshalltown Baking Co, 


Charles Zdrazil, Strand Baking Co; Clin- 
ton, Leonard Sjostedt, Collis Products 
Co; Davenport, Ferd Korn, H. Korn 
Baking Co. 

Ohio: Wellston, Clifford A. Kinney, 
Wellston Baking Co. 

Texas: Elysian Fields, Bert Laden. 

Tennessee: Memphis, B. Herbert 
Lewis. 

Michigan: Flint, Ralph E. Morrison, 
Flint Bread Co. 

Nebraska: Omaha, L. F. Ortman, Ort- 
man’s bakery. 

Idaho: Blackfoot, F. S. Smith, Smith 
Baking Co. 

Washington: 
moto, 

Oregon: Portland, M. Verhagen, Log 
Cabin Baking Co. 

Colorado: Denver, J. G. Wilkinson, 
Denver Bread Co. 


Cheney, Mark T. Sugi- 





Old Dutch Market Expanding 

The Old Dutch Market, Inc., with head- 
quarters at 622 Pennsylvania Avenue 
N.W., Washington, D. C., has recently 
taken over three large floors above its 
store at 1421 G Street N.W., to provide 
quarters for three new departments. 

One floor will be taken up by the 
Washington Bureau of Domestic Science 
and will have a large lecture-room. It 
is proposed to fit the place up with test- 
ing laboratories for carrying out domestic 
science work in the firm’s interests. 

Another floor will be given over to a 
school of salesmanship. Classes will be 
conducted and lectures given on retail 
selling, store display, and a special course 
in show-card writing. These added ad- 
vantages offer opportunities to the men 
who prove energetic and ambitious 
enough to study toward qualifying for 
better positions and more profitable em- 
ployment. 

Features of the retail selling classroom 
will be a model store window, built to 
represent an actual display window; 
store counters for sale demonstrations 
will also be installed. 
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A TALK ON CAKE-BAKING 





Delivered at Potomac States Convention by Charles E. Wendlinger, of The 
International Company, Baltimore, Md.—Good Flour 
and Ingredients Must Be Used 


To produce a quality cake it is very 
important that good ingredients should 
be used and care taken in the mixing and 
baking. While I am quite sure every 
cake-baker is well posted along these 
lines, yet through continuous experi- 
menting, I have discovered some things 
that possibly will be of value, especially 
to those who are baking a commercial 

und cake. I have selected this cake, 

ecause I think it is the most interesting. 

The ingredients used in making commer- 
cial pound cake are sugar, shortening, 
eggs, milk, flavor, baking powder, and 
flour. 

A fine granulated sugar is good to 
use, as it dissolves. quickly, creams up 
well and imparts a good texture to the 
cake. 

I have found the straight vegetable 
compound, containing no animal fat, is 
the best shortening for cakes; that is, 
with the exception of butter, which is too 
expensive. The vegetable compound, 
without animal fat, creams up much 
lighter and quicker, has a better body 
and does not break down when baking, as 
does a compound that contains animal 
fat. 

Butter is, in my opinion, the best 
shortening that can be used. It adds to 
the quality of the cake, produces a flavor 
that is hard to replace with anything 
else, although there is an excellent butter 
flavor which, if used properly, could 
scarcely be told from real butter. 

Eggs play a very important part espe- 
cially in pound cake, and good eggs 
should be used, whether shell, frozen, or 
powdered, If a powdered egg is used be 
sure it is a good grade one that is in- 
stantly and entirely soluble, contains the 
full egg white content and has a pleasant 
odor and taste. I have been able to get 
excellent results from powdered egg, and 
have seen lots of bakers that prefer 
using it in place of shell or frozen eggs, 
due to the economy in powdered egg, 
ease of handling and elimination of 
waste. 

Powdered milk is very good to use, «as 
it has good keeping quality, is easy to 
use, no waste or spoiling, and produces 
excellent results. 

Appearance and flavor, in my opinion, 
are the two most important factors in 
producing good, quick-selling cake, and 
flavor especially is very important. I 
consider a cake to be well flavored when 
the person eating it says: “What a won- 
derful cake; what flavor it is?” This 
means that you must be very careful and 
not use too much, but just enough to 
give a delicate flavor so that the con- 
sumer will not be able to detect just 
what it is. Lemon, or a combination of 


lemon and mace, or orange and vanilla, 
is an excellent flavor for pound cake. A 
sufficient amount of salt is needed to 
properly bring out the flavor. One-half 
ounce to one ounce should be used to 
every pound of shortening. Where but- 
ter is used, the amount of salt should be 
reduced. Flavor has a tendency to in- 
tensify or become stronger after the cake 
is a day or so old. Good emulsion flavors 
are the most practical. 

Always use good baking powder, one 
that is not too weak and which will re- 
tain its strength until the cake is put in 
the oven. Make sure you purchase a 
good baking powder of proper gas 
strength which will.run uniform. A gas 
strength of about 14 per cent is right. 

The best grade of soft winter wheat 
patent flour is the proper flour to use 
in pound cake. Never use a cheap, in- 
ferior grade, as good flour is very im- 
portant. No matter how good all of 
your other ingredients may be, if the 
flour is off your cake will be off. 

It is always best to keep your in- 
gredients cold, especially in hot weather. 
This should be done by all means, but if, 
through lack of refrigeration, this can- 
not be arranged, you can chip some ice, 
to equal say one-fourth of the amount of 
water or milk used in the batch, and put 
the chipped ice in with the sugar and 
shortening when it is being creamed up, 
deducting an equal amount of water or 
milk to be used. 

There are various ways of mixing 
pound cake, but the two that I consider 
best are as follows: 

First. Beat the eggs and sugar, cream 
the shortening and flavor with part of 
the flour. Then add the beaten eggs and 
sugar to the creamed shortening and 
flour, then mix in the milk or water, and 
last the flour, previously sieved together 
thoroughly with the baking powder. 

Second. Beat the sugar with powder 
and eggs first until very light, the same 
as you would for sponge cake; then add 
the flour and baking powder, previously 
sieved together. When this is partly 
mixed add the shortening, allowing it to 
be partly mixed, and add the water last, 
mixing until smooth. 

Of course there is the old way of mak- 
ing pound cake by creaming together 
the sugar, shortening, salt and flavor, 
then adding the egg in three parts, then 
milk, then mixing in the flour previously 
sieved together with the baking powder. 
This is all right, but the new way or 
method No. 2 is preferable, as it pro- 
duces an excellent cake, and has now 
been approved and is in use by many 
large and successful bakers. 

The baking of a cake should be care- 


fully watched. Never let a pound cake 
stay in the oven too long ana dry out, as 
it reduces the quality and the weight 
and causes a poor grain and a dry, 
crumbly cake. As soon as the cake will 
stand up under a slight touch with the 
hand, it is sufficiently baked and should 
be taken out of the oven. 

‘xo build up a good cake business, you 
must first use good material, then be very 
careful in the mixing and the baking of 
your cake. Believe in them yourself first, 
then tell the public about them. Never 
be entirely satisfied with just what you 
are doing and the quality of your goods, 
but try each day to improve them, and 
then watch your business grow. 

When everybody gets to baking a good 
pound cake it will work to the advan- 
tage of us all. When the housewife buys 
a cake and isn’t pleased with it she con- 
demns bakers’ cakes in general, and the 
whole baking industry suffers. On the 
other hand, if she likes the cake it will 
encourage a favorable attitude on her 
part toward bakers’ cake, which means 
increased consumption. 

There is good profit in the cake busi- 
ness if the proper materials are used 
and the mixing -is carefully done under 
the proper formula. The public wants 
cake, and good cake, and will pay a fair 
and reasonable price. Why not get your 
share of the cake business? 





Why Vienna Rolls are Crescents 


Maybe you have wondered why Vienna 
rolls*are made in a crescent. You realize 
it would be easier to make them straight. 
First of all, as a baker you will be proud 
to know that bakers can be brave and 
wise. The story of the Vienna rolls is 
so tied up to the story of a baker’s brav- 
ery that they have to come together, 

At one time the Turkish Empire cov- 
ered all southeastern Europe. The Aus- 
trians for nearly 500 years kept back the 
marauding Turks. Once the Turks man- 
aged to chase the Austrian army into 
Vienna. The gates were closed, and the 
walls guarded. For three months the 
Turks attempted to force their way in. 

Food began to run low. Bakers inade 
their loaves smaller every day, until they 
became nothing more than pocket edi- 
tions of a regular size loaf. Another 
month passed. Summer became autumn. 
Still the Turks sat in their tents outside 
the walls, waiting for starvation to force 
the Viennese to surrender. 

The people had to live on reduced ra- 
tions. The bakers could only make little, 
pimply loaves, not as long as your little 
finger. ‘To make the flour go farther, 
they flattened the dough out into pan- 
cakes, and then rolled it up. Before bak- 
ing, the dinky little rolls were sprinkled 
with caraway seeds. Caraway seeds were 
only an idea to make the people laugh 
and forget their troubles. Just think of 
decorating a mere sample of a loaf, when 
everything was scarce. And the hread 
itself was sort of woozy. It wasn’t made 
of flour, because there was no wheat. 
Instead, turnips were dried and ground, 





Fleet of White Trucks Used by the Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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and the poor substitute flour this way 
got used. 

This might have gone on forever, had 
not one clever baker thought of a bril- 
liant idea. He said to himself, “These 
here Turks, now! They ain’t fighting 
much to talk about. Looks to me like 
they know we're starving. Just waiting 
for us to give in to our bellies and sur- 
render. Suppose they thought we were 
eating all we wanted. It’d kind of disap- 
point them. Suppose I went out and sold 
some of my new kind of rolls, I bet they’d 
be thinking that, O’ course, I must make 
them from real flour. That’s the only 
way to fool ’em.” 

So he went to the palace of the king 
and told his plan. The high-and-mightys 
laughed. For a fact the scheme did look 
foolish. Yet our baker won the king 
over to his plan. He got some of the 
royal wheat. 

Sure he did. Things were mighty near 
the same then as today. While the com- 
mon people had come to eating horses, 
and turnip-flour bread, the big mucky- 
mucks were drinking wine and eating 
real wheat-flour boned 

All that night he worked on his dough. 
Thousands and thousands of Vienna rolls 
were rolled and molded and baked. 

Early next morning, when the soldiers 
were changing guards, our baker slipped 
out of the city with two baskets piled 
high with his rolls. He walked through 
the streets of the Turkish camp and 
hawked about his bread. They looked so 
tasty, and tasted.so tastier, that he sold 
them almost as fast as they have been 
selling us oil stock the last few years, 

No, no, gentle reader. There was no 
ground glass, nor poison in the rolls. 
Our hero was a baker, and therefore a 
gentleman. He never thought to stoop 
to mean, Prussian tricks. His motto was, 
“Play fair—even in war.” 

What happened? My, can’t you guess? 
The commander of the Turkish legions 
thought to himself this way: “No chance 
starving these verdammte Ostreichern. 
They must have a mountain of food 
stored away if they can come out and 
sell us real delicacies. Besides, winter is 
coming on, and I do hate these Austrian 
winters. Next summer we'll start earlier, 
and catch them napping. Think I'll take 
the boys home. They'll be glad to see 
the girls again, anyway.” 

You can imagine the rejoicing that 
took place. Strange to say, the king re- 
membered the hero-baker. He was called 
into the royal audience, and offered a 
dukedom, landgravate, easymark, or 
some such noble thing. 

Did our baker-hero accept these hon- 
ors? Think again. He was a baker, and 
like all bakers he preferred great wealth 
to fame or honors. That is why we don't 
even know his name. 

He refused the lordly honors for some- 
thing more substantial. He asked the 
king to grant him a special favor. The 
king said, “Me laddybuck, anything you 
ask for is yours, except my wheat, my 
kingdom, or my daughter for your wife. 
Those things happen only in fairy tales 
and in the movies. But speak up. Ask 
for anything you want, except these 
three, and it’s yours. 

And the baker-hero replied in this 
manner: “Your Majesty, it’s only a little 
thing I ask for. Give me the sole right 
to make the rolls that led our enemies to 
leave us in peace. I shall make them 
crescent-shaped to celebrate our victory 
over the Turks, whose emblem is the cres- 
cent. When Viennese eat these crescent- 
shaped rolls they will remember it was I 
who beat the Turks with my loaves of 
bread.” And so it was ordered. 

That is why we have Vienna rolls 
shaped in a crescent, 

—From July issue of’ Dough, published 
by the Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago. 





A Worth-While Delivery Department 

Among the companies which have 
found a big field for profitable use of 
motor-trucks in preference to horse- 
drawn vehicles in the baking industry is 
the Liberty Baking Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The Liberty company owns a fleet 
of 26 Whites. 

Three years ago officials of the Liberty 
company had doubts whether trucks 
would really fill the bill. They had ex- 
perimented with several makes with 
questionable results. However, continued 
experimenting brought a %-ton White 
into the fleet. The experimental stage 
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passed, the Liberty company standard- 
ized on Whites, recruiting its fleet to 26 
units, with the growth and extension of 
its business. 


PACIFIC COAST NEWS 


Gossip of the Trade in Western States— 
Many New Shops Opened and Ad- 
ditions Built 

Seattie, Wasu., July 22.—Fire late in 
June completely destroyed the bakery of 
Radek & Hanson, Centralia, Wash. 

I. S. Strasburger will open a Bake- 
Rite sanitary bakery in Bend, Oregon, 
in the near future. 

Dahlke & Hanegan have bought Mill- 
er’s bakery, at Waterville, Wash. 

Fred Milheim, proprietor of the Tdeal 
bakery, Everett, Wash., recently spent 
two weeks in camp with the Washington 
National Guard. 

Walter & Schmidt are now occupying 
their new bakery on Tehama Street, Wil- 
lows, Cal. 

Several months ago the Harrold bak- 
ery, Tacoma, Wash., failed, with $16,000 
liability. It is now declaring a first and 
final dividend amounting to about 10 per 
cent of the indebtedness. 

Keion & Schwertner are the new pro- 
prietors of the Lincoln (Cal.) Bakery. 
They were formerly located in St. Hel- 
ena. 

Fire recently did a small amount of 
damage to the Capitol City bakery, 
Olympia, Wash. 

Albert Catmull has bought the City 
bakery, Durley, Idaho, from E, C. Bean. 
Mr. Catmull comes from Idaho Falls. 

N. F. Burger, manager of the Purity 
Baking Co., Billings, Mont., accompan- 
ied by Mrs. Burger, spent several weeks 
in Tacoma, Wash. Mr. Burger was for- 
merly associated with the Tacoma Toast 
& Hardtack Co. 

Chris Vangus will build a bakery in 
Port Angeles, Wash., on Lincoln Street, 
between Fourth and Fifth, 

F, A. Wilbur has bought the Bake- 
Rite bakery, in Oregon City, Oregon. 
Mr. Wilbur formerly lived in Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Baker’s bakery, Baker, Oregon, is now 
located in new quarters on First Street. 

Fred Newman and P. J. Gaffney have 
bought the Eleventh Street bakery, Ta- 
coma, Wash., of which N. Nelson was 
formerly proprietor. 

T. W. Gosney and E. Hall have bought 
the Jones bakery, Tacoma, Wash., from 
Albert Jones. Mr. Gosney formerly was 
a bread salesman, and Mr. Hall until 
recently was associated with the Federal 
System of Bakeries, in Tacoma. 

Glendale, Oregon, is to have a new 
bakery, delicatessen and bakery lunch- 
eon. Miss Luella Cunningham and Mrs. 
A. C, Siemers will manage same. 

E. B. Arnold and R. F. Wisner have 
opened a bakery in Sunnyside, Wash., 
which they call the City bakery. 

Aberdeen, Wash., has a new Federal 
System bakery. 

The Winnett (Mont.) Bakery is en- 
larging its quarters on Main Street. M. 
H. Neil, formerly of Miles City, will be 
manager. 

H. H. Haynes, of the Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., Portland, Oregon, is much 
concerned about the disappearance of his 
brother, Captain Thomas S. Haynes, on 
July 8. Captain Haynes recently was 
engaged in the automobile tire business, 
being head of the Haynes Rubber Co., 
of Aberdeen, Wash. Previously for 
many years he was captain of a steam- 
boat on Alaskan waters, and was also 
engaged in mining in that territory. Cap- 
tain Haynes left Aberde*n on a business 
trip for Tacoma, going by auto stage as 
far as Olympia. Since then nothing has 
been seen of him. Relatives fear he 
has met with foul play. 








California Bakery Notes 
SAN FRANCISCO BAKERS ELECT OFFICERS 


Saw Francisco, Cat., July 22.—The an- 
nual meeting of the San Francisco Retail 
Bakers’ Association was held June 2. 

Charles Buchan, president for three 
years, refused to again accept the posi- 
tion, and W. B. Townsend, of the Ferry 
Bake Rite Co., was unanimously elected 
to succeed him. W. Harris, of the Har- 
ris bakery, was elected vice-president, 
— W. M. Foley was re-elected secre- 
ary. 

Retiring President Buchan installed 
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Fleet of Delivery Trucks in Front of the Remar Baking Co.’s Plant at Oakland, Cal. 


the new officers. Upon taking office, W. 
B. Townsend announced the following 
committees: Executive, Charles Buchan, 
Fred Briscoe, W. Harris, Albert Schu- 
bert and Fred Seitz; auditing, J. Burrel, 
A. Siebrecht and Albert Schubert. 


MEEK OVEN INSTALLATIONS 


A Meek Baking System shop has been 
opened at the new Lewis Market, Hunt- 
ington Park, in charge of John O. Spen- 
cer and Harry N. Morse. 

In Los Angeles, the following Meek 
reel ovens have been installed: one white 
porcelain enameled oven in the Neu- 
meier Market on Washington and Sev- 
enth Avenue, and one No. 3 oven by the 
Engle-Rice Baking Co. at Pico and 
Figueroa streets. 

At Fresno, two No. 3 white porce- 
lain enameled Meek reel ovens have been 
installed for the Sunshine Bakeries Co. 

NOTES 

The National Baking System, 629 
Broadway, San Diego, has put in a com- 
plete new system, with revolving oven 
and equipment, from R. I. Steen Co. 

A National bakery has been installed 
in the Co-operative Stores, Market at 
Santa Paula, equipped with a Dalton 
revolving oven. 

Kreiter & Berdine have opened a bak- 
ery in the California Market, Bakersfield, 
using a Dalton oven. 

J. D. Regas is opening a bakery, with 
a Dalton revolving oven, on Windward 
Avenue, Venice. 

Hans Larson, of the Sanitary bakery, 
Anaheim, has put in a Triumph dough- 
mixer, Triumph cake machine and a 
Dalton oven. 

The Imperial Valley Baking Co., El 
Centro, was recently awarded a silver 
loving cup by the Rogers Silverware Co. 
for making the best loaf of bread in 
California. A representative of the Rog- 
ers company took sample loaves from 120 
bakeries in the state, had them analyzed 
by a chemist in San Francisco, and 
awarded the prize to the Imperial Valley 
bakery, although Manager Ohmstede had 
no knowledge that the contest was taking 
place. The bakery is now turning out 
6,000 loaves a day, and has a monthly 
pay-roll of $5,000. 

G. C. Butzine purchased the bakery at 
117 Pier Avenue, Ocean Park, from 
Bryden Smith. 

Lee Eicholtz has purchased the interest 
of his partner, Charles Wilson, in the 
Boston bakery, Anaheim. 


The Electric Pie Co., Fourth Street, 
San Diego, is equipping its plant with 
modern machinery, and intends to enter 
the wholesale pie business. 

A second bakery has been started in 
Oakdale by Frank Palmer. 

A National bakeshop has been opened 
by Neal D. Brownlee and E, C. Grube in 
San Diego. 

C. W. Muns and C, Nearman, both of 
Oakland, have purchased the Chatterton 
bakery at Santa Clara. 

The Walnut bakery, Santa Cruz, has 
been purchased by Alfred Mellor and 
Edward N. Harran. 

“The New Bakery” is being started at 
Santa Barbara by Johnson & Movius. 
The bakery will be equipped’ with the 
latest machinery, and will specialize in 
high-class breads and pastry. Mr. John- 
son is the inventor of the well-known 
“Johnson’s Bakery Material Cabinet,” 
which is proving a success. 

R. C. Mason. 





MANUFACTURER LIABLE 


New York Court Holds That Baker Is Liable 
to Ultimate Consumer for Injury 
Through Foreign Substance 


Manufacturing bakers, although stand- 
ing in no contractual relationship to 
buyers from their customers, may be held 
liable to the latter for injuries resulting 
from negligence in the process of baking. 
It is so decided by the appellate division 
of the New York supreme court in the 
late case of Chysky vs. Drake Bros. Co., 
182 N.Y. Supp. 459. 

Plaintiff bought from a retail dealer 
in New York a cake manufactured by 
defendant, and sold in the first instance 
to the dealer. Plaintiff claims that her 
mouth was injured through biting a wire 
nail or piece of wire imbedded and baked 
in the cake, and that infection, causing 
the loss of four teeth, followed. The nail 
or wire was invisible on such ordinary 
inspection as would be made before 
eating it. 

The trial judge ruled that defendant 
was not liable to plaintiff, but the ap- 
pellate division reversed this decision and 
ordered a new trial, saying: 

“In thus disposing of the case, we 
think the court clearly erred. The law 
is too well settled to- require the citation 
of authorities that, where food is manu- 
factured and sold for human consump- 
tion, such sale is under an implied war- 


ranty that it is wholesome and fit for 
human consumption. Such principle of 
law was not questioned by the court upon 
dismissing the complaint, nor does the 
respondent upon this appeal dispute the 
same, 

“The court dismissed the complaint up- 
on the ground that only between the re- 
tailer, Abraham, who sold the cake to the 
plaintiff, and the plaintiff, did any con- 
tractual relation exist, and that, there- 
fore, there being no contractual relation, 
in the opinion of the trial court, be- 
tween the plaintiff and the defendant, 
the manufacturer of the cake, there was 
no implied warranty by the manufactur- 
er to the plaintiff that the cake was 
wholesome and fit for human consump- 
tion. 

“T am of the opinion that, when the 
defendant manufactured this cake and 
put the same upon the market for sale, 
knowing that the retail dealer to whom 
it sold the cake would sell it to a con- 
sumer, it impliedly represented that the 
cake was wholesome and fit for human 
consumption. . . . The purchaser, Abra- 
ham, could not discover the nail or wire 
by examination of the cake, and the same 
could only he discovered by breaking the 
cake open. Under such circumstances I 
am of the opinion that the implied war- 
ranty of the defendant of the fitness of 
the cake for human consumption éxtend- 
ed to the ultimate consumer of the cake, 
the plaintiff herein, and that the implied 
warranty inured to the benefit and pro- 
tection of the plaintiff, although there 
was no direct contractual relation be- 
tween the plaintiff and the manufacturer 
of the cake. 

“While the courts of this state do not 
seem to have passed upon the precise 
question involved upon this appeal, viz., 
the liability of the manufacturer of food 
to the consumer thereof, the question 
seems to have been determined in other 
jurisdictions.” 

The authorities cited from other juris- 
dictions include the case of Parks vs. 
C. C. Yost Pie Co., 93 Kan. 334, 144 Pac. 
202, decided by the Kansas supreme 
court. As noted by the New York court, 
it was held in that case that a manufac- 
turer who sells pies made by himself to 
a retail dealer, who in turn sells to a 
consumer, impliedly represents that they 
are wholesome and fit for human con- 
sumption, and must respond in damages 
for breach of that warranty. 


A. L. H. Street. 
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TRADE AT BALTIMORE 


Baking Business Brisk, but Profits Small, 
Due to High Prices and Scarcity of Ma- 
terials and Labor—Flour Quiet 


Battimore, Mp., July 23.—While the 
baking trade continues at a high stage 
of prosperity and business was never 
more brisk in point of volume, the pro- 
prietors of bakeries, big and little, are 
facing more difficulties in conducting 
their business than ever before. Wage 
adjustments, scarcity of materials, un- 
certain deliveries and high overhead 
charges are keeping master bakers in a 
constant turmoil. Journeymen bakers 
and workers of all kinds in this city are 
getting the highest wages in history, and 
many of them are still dissatisfied. 

The multiplication of the so-called 
“window bakeries” everywhere is becom- 
ing a serious matter for the smaller cor- 
ner bakeries, which are literally being 
pushed out of business or forced to adopt 
more progressive methods. The great 
cost of flour, sugar and about everything 
that goes into the making of bread and 
pastry has hit the baking trade hard, and 
the hardships of the past year have even 
been worse than those suffered during the 
war. 

An increasing number of bankruptcy 
cases among bakers shows the trend of 
the times. With prices being rigidly held 
down by city and state officials on the 
one hand, and baking supplies selling at 
top prices on the other, profits have been 
seriously cut on most items. 

The sugar situation is growing more 
acute all the time. Because of the 
scarcity, many bakers are unable to buy 
direct-from the refiners at the wholesale 
price and are obliged to buy from sec- 
ond-hand dealers at prices ranging 22@ 
28c. The use of sugar has been curtailed 
as much as possible, and other sweeten- 
ings substituted to a large extent. 

Only the plants equipped with the very 
latest labor-saving machinery and man- 
aged with the best administrative skill 
are making any money. Many of the 
smaller bakers claim that they are not 
making a reasonable profit on their busi- 
ness. Retail bread prices have not 
changed since the small advance several 
months ago. 

There has been a very inactive flour 
market here for some time. The milling 
trade reports that the sales have been 
small, and it would appear that the trade 
is inclined to go very slow. The trans- 
portation item is a serious one, and this 
has doubtless something to do with the 
situation. 

Some interest is beginning to be shown 
in new-crop flour, especially that made 
from hard winter wheat. Some business 
has been done, and millers seem in most 
cases willing to sell for future delivery 
on the present basis of values. Some 

new-wheat flour has been sold for 
future delivery at $13.65, while the same 
party has in hand a bid of $12.50 for 
3,000 bbls of the same grade. But buyer 
and seller realize that such business is 
purely speculative, as little or no wheat 
is yet available for grinding. 

The wholesale flour market is somewhat 
lower, especially for hard-winter patents, 
which have dropped nearly $1 bbl; other 
grades are off about 25c. There is little 
interest shown, however, 

J. Harry Woorripce. 








ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 23.—The demand 
for bakers’ bread during the past month 
was very good, and riearly all bakers re- 
ported increased sales. Extremely warm 
weather has prompted most housewives 
to rely upon the baker for their require- 
ments, and they are baking as little as 
possible. With the consumption of bak- 
ery goods increasing, supplies of all raw 
ingredients are fairly ample, and with 
no labor troubles, bakers report general 
conditions satisfactory. However, pre- 
vailing prices on breadstuffs, compared 
with the high prices of ingredients, the 
high labor wage scale, and other expenses, 
are not leaving a sufficient profit for the 
baker. ‘ 

Smaller bakers reported an increased 
demand for cakes, pies and all fancy 

and a good business was done. 
scarcity of sugar has been some- 


what relieved, and bakers find it easier 
to obtain their requirements. 


Prices, 
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however, remain firm, and all fancy 
goods are sold at top prices. 

Demand for flour from the bakery 
trade was good the latter part of June 
and the first part of July, when lower 
prices prevailed and fair sales were 
made. However, no great volume was 
booked, as the trade anticipated even 
lower prices. This bearish sentiment 
still prevails, even in the face of an ad- 
vancing market, as bakers have no faith 
in the bullish crop reports from the 
Northwest, and are more determined than 
ever to sit tight and await developments. 
Consequently, little if any business was 
booked to the bakery trade the past few 
weeks. 

Stocks of old-wheat flour in the hands 
of bakers and jobbers are diminishing 
steadily, and a decline in the market 
would undoubtedly result in an active 
buying period. So far, very little new- 
wheat flour has been booked, and much 
below the normal quantity for this sea- 
son of the year. Bakers have sufficient 
old-wheat flour to last them into August, 
and the prevailing high price on new- 
wheat flour has restrained them from 
booking freely. 

Peter Derwien. 


PHILADELPHIA 
PuHILavELPHIA, Pa., July 23.—Bakers 





during the past month have been pur- - 


chasing flour only in small lots and when 
bargains were available. They are fairly 
well supplied for the balance of the sum- 
mer, and, in view of the uncertainties 
as to the future of the wheat and flour 
markets, are disinclined to stock up for 
future requirements. 

The scarcity of sugar the past month 
was somewhat relieved so far as the city 
bakers were concerned, as the railroad 
strike early in the month and the diffi- 
culty of getting empty freightcars since 
have operated against the shipment. of 
sugar, and resulted in the city trade be- 
ing fairly well supplied. Prices, however, 
have been high, bakers being obliged to 
pay around 231,¢ lb. 

Retail prices’of bread have shown lit- 
tle change during the month, being on a 
basis of 10c for a 14@16-o0z loaf, though 
some of the large chain stores are selling 
at 9c for a 16-oz loaf. 

NOTES 

A charter has been granted to the New 
System Bakery, of this city; capital, 
$10,000. 

The Barker System is opening another 
bakery at Front and Market streets, near 
the New Jersey ferries, 

A Delaware charter has been obtained 
for the N. R. Moss Co, of Pittsburgh, 
to do a general bakery business. Capi- 
tal, $25,000. 

A charter has been obtained for the 
Central States Baking Co., with an au- 
thorized capital of $315,000, by J. B. 
Cavell and William A. Eldred, of De- 
troit, and J. H. Beckwith, of Flint, 
Mich. 

Louis Mayer, Jr. president of the 
company and holder of all but a few 
shares of the stock, has been missing since 
July 3. His wife, Mrs. Bertha M. Mayer, 
who has been operating the bakery since 
her husband’s disappearance, has not 
seen or heard from Mayer since the day 
he vanished. 

On the application of the Smith- 
Austermuhl Co., which has a claim for 
premiums on insurance policies, Vice- 
Chancellor Leaming on July 12 appointed 
Samuel K. Robbins, lawyer, as receiver 
for the’ E. Maehler Co., which operates a 
bakery at Ninth and Elm streets, Cam- 
den, N. J. Fixing Mr. Robbins’ bond at 
$8,000, the court directed that the stock- 
holders of the company appear on July 
29 to show cause why the receivership 
should not be made permanent. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





Buffalo Standard Weight 

Opposing the enactment by the city 
council of Buffalo, N. Y., of an ordinance 
which would standardize the size of a 
loaf of bread, James B. Dwyer, general 
manager of the General Baking Co., says 
the bakers of Buffalo favor regulation by 
the state rather than by municipalities. 
He says the wholesale bakers of the state 
would support a bill which would regu- 
late bread sizes. At the suggestion of 
J. B. Dwyer, and W. J. Dwyer, general 
manager of Ward & Ward, Inc., the 


council changed the. proposed ordinance 
which intended to set a pound loaf as a 
standard and allow the sale of bread in 
half-pound multiples. An agreement was 
reached between the bakers and the coun- 
cil so that the proposed ordinance will 
only require bakers to put on each loaf 
of bread a paster showing its weight, and 
the name and address of the baker. 

Mr. Dwyer said the bakers are. not op- 
posed to any regulation of the bread busi- 
ness which would tend to increase econ- 
omy in operation of the factory, protect 
buyers and improve the quality of bread. 
He argued that between 60 and 62 per 
cent of the wholesale price paid for bread 
goes for the ingredients. It was declared 
that the size of bread in Buffalo varies 
according to the market price of flour, 
and the price is not raised or lowered 
unless there is a substantial increase or 
decrease in the flour price. An increase 
in prices of $1.25@1.50 bbl means an in- 
crease of Ic in the price of bread. 





Louis J. Baker 

Louis J. Baker, a member of the well- 
known firm of Seven Baker Brothers, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was elected president of 
the Pennsylvania Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry at its twelfth annual con- 
vention in Allentown in June. Mr. Bak- 
er has taken hold, and has already sent 
out letters to the bakers in the state in- 





Louis J. Baker 


viting their co-operation in upbuilding 
and strengthening the association. 

The state association has opened a per- 
manent office at 623 Pittsburgh Life 
Building, Pittsburgh, where a service 
bureau will be maintained. The office is 
in charge of Secretary C. C. Latus. Bak- 
ers visiting in Pittsburgh are invited to 
call at the association’s office. 





Retail Bakers of Pittsburgh 

The monthly meeting of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was held recently. President W. E. 
Barth made a report of his numerous 
trips to Philadelphia in connection with 
the conferences held by the state indus- 
trial board, when the bakers’ code was 
taken up and discussed, 

Horace W. Crider, of Homestead, was 
the principal speaker of the evening. He 
made a strong plea for better organized 
efforts among the bakers for their own 
protection and welfare, and cited other 
industries’ organization work and _ the 
good they have accomplished by it. He 
deplored the cut-throat baker who works 
disaster to the whole industry. Mr. 
Crider explained how progress could be 
made by co-operation, and said there 
should be no discrimination among 
wholesale and retail bakers. He also 
spoke on the standard weight law, and 
urged the trade to adopt a weight, and 
stand by it regardless of competition. A 
general discussion followed Mr. Crider’s 
talk. : 

President Barth announced that a num- 
ber of committees would be appointed to 
further the cause of co-operation among 
the bakers and to stimulate interest in 
the organization. The work of the vari- 
ous committees will also include a pub- 
licity move to induce the housewives to 
buy bakers’ goods. 

C. C. Latus, secretary of the state 
body, was present and addressed the 
meeting. 

President Barth stated that he had 
been asked by the Allegheny County fair- 
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ony commission to present to the mem- 
rs of the association the subject of 
agreeing on a uniform price per pound 
for bread. After a lengthy discussion it 
was discovered that there was a great 
variation in the weight and price of bread 
sold by members. Some sold 22-0z loaves 
at lic, and others 24-0z loaves at 16@18c. 

The secretary was instructed to notify 
W. F. Long, chairman of the fair-price 
commission, that the bakers of this or- 
ganization would sell bread at 12c lb. 

President Barth urged the members to 
study market conditions in order that 
they might be sure of making a profit on 
their baked goods. He pleaded for 
greater co-operation among the members, 
and urged the newly appointed commit- 
tees to secure a uniform sale price for 
bakery products. It was planned to 
make a slight advance on all bakery goods 
after July 21, due to the high cost of 
material and labor. 

Mr. Barth reported the work accom- 
plished by the twelfth annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania . Bakers’ Association 
held at Allentown. He also informed the 
members that the bakers’ code was in 
effect, and before they install ventilating 
systems they should get in touch with the 
factory inspectors or the state industrial 
board in order that the proper installa- 
tion may be made and thus avoid extra 
cost. 

Attention was called to the inroads now 
being made by some of the chain grocery 
stores on the retail baker. William Vogt, 
prominent North Side retail baker, said, 
“The retail baker that is menaced by the 
chain store’s bread would do well to 
make a specialty of cakes and buns, and 
thus do a satisfactory business.” 

Three new members were admitted to 
membership. Following adjournment, an 
excellent buffet luncheon was served. 





CENTRAL STATES 
BUSY BEE BAKERY CLOSED 

Cotumsus, Ono, July 22.—The Busy 
Bee Candy Kitchen closed its doors July 
10, after having been in existence in the 
same location 37 years. This will mark 
the passing of one of the best-known 
bakeries and restaurants in Ohio. Ralph 
C. Wilson and Louis Geier, who leased 
this property some time ago, stated they 
intend conducting another business in the 
location, but they are also considering a 
number of offers to sell the 99-year lease. 
All equipment, fixtures and stock have 
been sold at public auction at very low 
prices. 

The Busy Bee was founded by Robert 
Candy and his wife. They operated the 
place for about a year, when Thomas 
Candy joined them. His interest was 
purchased by Edward Ackland in 1888. 
Robert Candy, the original owner, sold 
his interest about three years ago, and 
the members of the Busy Bee thereafter 
were Mr. Ackland, Fred Shearer and 
Walter Elgin, until last spring, when the 
restaurant was leased by Wilson & Geier. 


RESULTS OF SCHOOL EXPERIMENT 

Through the courtesy of the Top-N- 
Och Baking Co, and the Moores & Ross 
Milk Co., of Columbus, a very interesting 
experiment was conducted in the public 
schools, with the following results: The 
experiment covered a period of 27 days. 
Each child received a half pint of milk 
and a slice of buttered bread each day 
at 10:15 a.m., before recess. 

Thirty children were fed regularly; 26 
gained in weight, two lost, and two did 
not show either a gain or a loss. The 
gain in weight ranged from ¥% lb to 714 
Ibs, the average being approximately 114 
Ibs. The average gain in weight was 2.2 
per cent. There were 10 girls and 20 
boys; the average gain in weight among 
the girls was 1.65 lbs, and the boys 1.24 
Ibs. The results of the experiment speak 
very well for the bread-and-milk diet. 


BAKERS WELL SUPPLIED 

Most bakers have enough flour bought 
to last through August. They are not 
placing orders for future shipment, with 
the exception of an occasional car of 
new-crop flour for September shipment. 
Practically nothing doing by Kansas 
mills. Early in July some Kansas mills 
were offering new-crop Kansas 95 per 
cent patents at $12.50 bbl, cotton 98’s. 
A few sales were made on this basis. 
Later, prices were advanced to as high 
as $14.30, and buyers were scared out 
completely, Now, they feel it advisable 
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to play safe and take no chances, but 
wait until they need flour before buying. 
Today, Kansas new-crop 95’s are being 
quoted at around $13.30, cotton 98’s. As 
long as prices continue to sag, it is not 
expected buying will be very brisk. 

* * 


Bread business, as a whole, is very 
satisfactory in Columbus. Wholesale 
bakers advanced prices on bread to 10c 
and 14%,c for the 1-lb and 14-lb loaves, 
respectively. Retail prices are 12c and 
76, 


CAMPBELL BAKING CO. 


Ten Million Dollar Company Incorporated at 
Kansas City—Controls Plants in Ten 
Cities—Win M, Campbell President 


The Campbell Baking Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., has been incorporated, with 
$10,000,000 capital stock, and succeeds 
the Campbell System, Inc. The officers 
of the company are Win M. Campbell, 
Kansas City, president; M. Lee Marshall, 
Kansas City, vice-president and treasur- 
er; Brayton Campbell, Wichita, Kansas, 
vice-president; R. A. Walker, Kansas 
City, secretary. Among the directors are 
George S. Ward, of New York City, L. 
J. Kolb, of Philadelphia, and Henry 
Stude, of Houston, Texas. 

The company has acquired over 95 per 
cent of the outstanding stock of the fol- 
lowing baking companies: the Campbell 
Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo; Campbell 
Bread Co., Wichita, Kansas, and Des 
Moines, Iowa; Campbell Baking Co. of 
Iowa, Sioux City; College Hill Baking 
Co., Topeka, Kansas; Wank Baking Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo; Murray Baking Co., 
Kansas City, Kansas; Oklahoma Bread 
Co., Oklahoma City Okla; Campbell 
Baking Co. of Oklahoma, Tulsa; Camp- 
bell-Stone Baking Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Stock in the new corporation is now 
being offered for sale to the public. The 
stock is divided as follows: 100,000 shares 
of class A, 8 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, par value $50 a share; 100,- 
000 shares of class B, 7 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred stock, par value $50 a 
share; 200,000 shares of common stock 
with no par value. 








Greek Bakers Fight Over Customers 

George Peters, of the Sparta Bread 
Co., 476 L Street S.W., Washington, D, 
C., has filed suit in the District supreme 
court against Christ Kevalos, George 
Georgyandes- and George Lamthakes, all 
subjects of Greece, to restrain them from 
representing themselves as being in his 
employ or being agents for the sale of 
the products of his firm. 

Plaintiff alleges that on May 13 last 
Georgyandes, while employed by him, se- 
cured a list of his customers, and that 
shortly thereafter he left plaintiff’s em- 
ploy, and opened a bakery on his own 
account, 

Peters claims that defendant visited the 
former’s customers, represented himself 
as plaintiff's agent, and persuaded them 
to buy merchandise of him. Plaintiff 
alleges that he had lost more than $2,000 
by the action of the defendants, and 
asks the court to direct the latter to show 
cause why they should not be enjoined 
from representing themselves as plain- 
tiffs employees and visiting his custom- 
ers. 





R. C. Martin Sells Uniontown Bakery 

Roscoe C. Martin, proprietor of the 
Uniontown (Pa.) Baking Co., last week 
sold the plant and business to John 
Capone, Garl Rossi and Jerry Barber. 
The consideration named was $87,000. 
The new owners, who are all Uniontown 
men, plan to merge the business with 
that of the Italio-French bakery. A new 
company is to be incorporated, and both 
businesses centralized at the Uniontown 
Baking Co.’s plant. 

Mr, Martin established the Uniontown 
Baking Co. six years ago, and in that 
comparatively brief time has been very 
successful. His specialty has been But- 
ter Krust Bread, and he has used a fleet 
of 12 motor-trucks with which to dis- 
tribute his product in surrounding terri- 
tory. Mr. Martin was formerly, for six 
years, sales-manager in western Penn- 
sylvania territory for the Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh. At the recent annual convention 
of the Pennsylvania Association of the 
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Baking Industry at Allentown, Mr. Mar- 
tin was elected a member of the exccu- 
tive committee. He has not announced 
his plans for the future. 





Eflorose Sugar Co. Salesmen Meet 

The first annual sales convention of 
the Eflorose Sugar Co. was held at the 
home office in Cincinnati, July 13-14. 
Those attending the convention are shown 
in the photograph herewith reproduced 
and, reading from left to right, are as 
follows: 

V. M. Maines, Indiana; R. W. Mader, 
Ohio, West Virginia and Virginia; Ar- 
thur N. Apple, general sales-manager; 
C. R. Christenson, Pennsylvania; F, H. 
Riley, Wisconsin and Minnesota; L. W. 
Brannan, Michigan; J. B. Trentman, 
Illinois and Iowa; E. J. Lloyd, New 
York state; C. G. Fallaw, chief demon- 
strator. 

Tuesday evening, July 13, the salesmen 
were the guests of Sidney J. Freiberg, 
president of the company, at dinner at 
the Business Men’s Club. Mr. Freiberg 
spoke on “Personality in Salesmanship.” 
Julien J. Behr, publicity expert in charge 


higher sugar,” said John C. Letts, vice- 
president of the Sanitary Grocery Co. 
and president of the John C. Letts Co., 
wholesale grocers. 

The principal trouble with the sugar 
market is hoarding. This is not being 
done in warehouses to any great extent, 
either, but by housewives, who are able 
to get 25@100 lbs, either in single pounds 
or through some lucky chance. They 
grab it and put it away in the pantry. 
The amount seems small to affect the 
sugar market of the country, but when 
you come to think that the operation is 
repeated in thousands of instances, it 
means a lot of sugar taken out of the 
market. 

That the sugar shortage is largely due 
to individual hoarding is the belief ex- 
pressed at the Department of Agricul- 
ture, where figures show that the excess 
of imports and domestic supply of sugar 
over exports this year is in excess of the 
normal. 

Department officials believe, however, 
that the market shortage, which dealers 
attribute to hoarding, will seriously re- 
duce the quantity of canned goods this 





Eflorose Sugar Co.’s Sales Force 


of the company’s advertising, gave a 
very interesting talk on “Truth in Ad- 
yertising.” Incidentally, he introduced a 
new addition to the Eflorose advertising 
family in the ss of “Baykade 
Junior,” who will now appear in all ad- 
vertising of the company’s products. 

Mr. Behr was followed by a short talk 
by Arthur N. Apple, general sales-man- 
ager, on the value of “Co-operation with 
the customers in their baking and adver- 
tising problems.” : 

Wednesday evening, July 14, Mr. Ap- 
ple entertained at dinner at the Cincin- 
nati Zoological Garden, and expressed 
himself as being highly pleased with the 
co-operation and spirit of good-fellow- 
ship that prevailed. All in all, the 
convention was a success. 





Sugar Prices to Stay High 


Officials of large grocery companies in 
Washington, D. C., and of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, express little con- 
cern over the announced price of 18¢ lb 
fixed by Cuban sugar producers for the 
raw product, f.o.b. there. They say that 
it should not affect the price of 23@26c 
retail which prevails in many Washing- 
ton stores. 

Cuban producers and brokers have 
been charging 16@18c for some time, it 
was stated at the offices of the Old Dutch 
Market Co. and the Sanitary Grocery 
Co., as well as at the Department of Ag- 
riculture. While this price would have 
seemed fabulous a few years ago, when 
housewives got their supplies in unlimited 
quantities at 6c or less, they seem willing 
to pay it now. 

“Sugar is costing about 22c delivered 
at the refineries in New York and else- 
where,” said C. W. McIntosh, buyer for 
the Old Dutch Market Co. “I am unable 
to say what this sugar cost in Cuba, but 
it is certain that 18¢ leaves margin 
enough so that it can be sold at the same 
price as now. The only trouble is to get 
enough to supply the demand.” 

“Eighteen cents in Cuba will not mean 


year, and make such products both scarce 
and high. 

Department experts are trying to meet 
the situation in two ways—by issuing in- 
structions for canning fruit without 
sugar, and by the development of new 
products to take the place of sugar. A 
new sirup has been developed from sweet 
potatoes, and one from apples, and a 
sirup and a sugar substitute from malt. 
So far the new products cost nearly as 
much to produce as sugar, but it is 
thought they will supply enough of the 
market to release some of the standard 
product. J. Harry Woorrince. 





Price-Fixing Against Law 

I, L. Miller, the Indiana food and drug 
commissioner, has the following to say 
about fixed prices on bread: 

“Many inquiries have come to this office 
relative to the wholesale and retail prices 
of bread. In this connection I desire to 
say that this department has no juris- 
diction over the price to be charged for 
bread by bakers of Indiana. Such juris- 
diction ended with the close of the Food 
Administration Jan. 1, 1919. 

“I would point out that price-fixing by 
any body of manufacturers or dealers is 
a violation of existing anti-trust laws, and 
is a punishable offense. 

“We have also received inquiries rela- 
tive to the labeling of bread baked for 
sale to restaurants. The Indiana model 
bakery law makes no distinction between 
the labeling of bread for restaurants and 
that intended for sale through other 
channels. Each loaf must be labeled with 
the net weight and the name of the baker, 
regardless of whom the purchaser may 
be.” 





A. Mace, Jr., advertising manager for 
the National Biscuit Co., sailed recently 
for Europe on the steamer Baltic. He 
was accompanied by R. J. Danby, of the 
Ivan B. Nordhem Co. They will spend 
some time in Great Britain, Ireland and 
on the Continent. 
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A SACCHARIN WARNING | 


Dr. Barnard, of the American Institute, Of- 
fers Some Timely Advice to Bakers—Ar- 
tificial Sweeteners Should Be Shunned 


In view of the fact that saccharin is 
being found in some bakery products, Dr. 
H, E. Barnard, director of the American 
Institute of Baking, Minneapolis, offers 
the following suggestions: 

“Reports are reaching the American 
Institute of Baking from several of the 
state food departments and from inspec- 
tors of the United States Bureau of 
Chemistry to the effect that saccharin is 
occasionally being found in bakers’ prod- 
ucts. Since its discovery will undoubt- 
edly be followed by prosecution and un- 
favorable publicity, every baker should 
be on his guard against the persuasive 
arguments of salesmen for saccharin 
manufacturers who use the high price of 
sugar as an inducement to substitute the 
coal tar sweeteners. 

“Saccharin is one of the most notorious 
frauds in the history of food adultera- 
tion. While it is several times sweeter 
than sugar, it has no food value whatever. 
The baker uses sugar in his bread for 
two main purposes: first, to stimulate 
fermentation; second, to improve the 
color of the loaf and give bloom to the 
crust. Saccharin will fulfill neither of 
these requirements. Instead of feeding 
the yeast plant, it may tend to weaken it, 
and it will fail utterly to produce the 
desired color, either in the crust or in 
the interior of the loaf. 

“But there is a more important reason 
why saccharin should not be used than the 
mere fact that it is wholly without. value 
in meeting the requirements of the baker, 
and that is the fact that the United 
States Bureau of Chemistry says that 
saccharin cannot be used except in viola- 
tion of the federal food law. This. deci- 
sion was reached after the referee board, 
to which the case was submitted, found 
that, when used in quantities above a cer- 
tain minimum amount, saccharin was lia- 
ble to produce digestive disturbances. 

“Bakers of sweet goods and pies should 
be on their guard against all forms of 
artificial and synthetic sweeteners. While 
they may be cheaper than sugar, they are 
illegal in most of the states, and no meth- 
od of labeling products containing them 
can ever justify their use. 

“The technical and service department 
of the American Institute of Baking will 
be glad to analyze any products suspect- 
ed of containing saccharin or other arti- 
ficial or synthetic sweeteners.” 





Allied Trades of Baking Industry 


The Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry are already making plans for the 
entertainment of the ro Bo attending 
the annual convention of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry at 
Atlantic City, Sept. 20-25. The Allied 
Trades will probably take Tuesday night, 
Sept. 21, for their entertainment. Noth- 
ing definite has been arranged, but a big 
surprise is promised. : 

George E. Dean, president of the as- 
sociation, has appointed the following 
committee to look after the entertain- 





ment: C, H. Van Cleef, chairman, Wil- 
liam Evans, George P. Reuter and John 
W. Burns. 

The association also plans to hold short 
sessions at the convention between the 
regular sessions of the American Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry.. A special 
badge will be provided for members, to 
be worn at the convention. 

Membership in the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry is increasing rapid- 
ly. In the last month 34 additional ap- 
aye for membership were received 
xy the secretary, W. W. Brown, of At- 
lanta, Ga. 
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BAKERY NOTES 
ARKANSAS 


P. Roberson has opened a bakery at 
Malvern. 

The Groves Co. has sold its bakery and 
confectionery at Harrison to Frank Coff- 
m 


an. 
Joseph ey! will build an addition to 
his bakery at Little Rock. 

The Baker bakery, at Bentonville, has 
been bought by Horne & Mayhue. 


ILLINOIS 


The Schulze Bread Co., Peoria, which 
is a part of the Schulze Baking Co., Chi- 
cago, had a very serious fire loss recently. 

The Corn Belt Farmers’ Co-operative 
Association, Bloomington, has opened a 
window bakery. 

The Forest Park Baking Co., Forest 
Park, has installed a new oven. 

The Butterfly Cafeteria, 4940 Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, has added a bakery de- 
partment. 

The Dorsett bakery, Colfax, burned re- 
cently. Loss about $3,000. : 

The Star steam bakery, Paris, has in- 
stalled a bread-wrapping machine. 

N. Nitti has opened a bakery at 515 
Racine Avenue, Chicago. 

Jens Rasmussen has engaged in the 
baking business at 4049 Elston Avenue, 
Chicago. 

A bakery has been opened at 4520 
South Honore Street, Chicago, by S. 
Kundrab. 

The Keep Fresh bakery will be moved 
from Murphysboro to Christopher. 

The Pixley & Ehlers Co., which oper- 
ates several restaurants in Chicago, has 
added a bakery department. 

George Grimm and his wife have sold 
their stock to other stockholders of the 
Gribb Baking Co., Peoria. 

The Cross bakery, Niantic, has been 
bought by Clyde Pittman. 

John Taylor, Sandoval, has sold his 
bakery to J. W. Newton. 

Knapp & Vaughn, Zeigler, have opened 
a ray! bakery on Church Street. 

A, Z. Gony has sold his bakery at Lov- 
ington to A. Wilt. 

The Hirt Bakery Co., Peoria, incor- 
porated a few months ago with $130,000 
capital stock, will begin construction soon 
of a bakery at Warner and Eckley av- 
enues. 

Fred House, Fifty-third and Ashland, 
Chicago, has sold his bakery to Gardner 
& Lakinger. 

The bakery at Prophetstown has been 
bought by W. H. Baney. 

Frank Scnieder, of the Old Fashioned 
bakery at Arcola, has installed a new 
Hubbard oven. 


INDIANA 


The City bakery, Middletown, has been 
sold by Harry Sheriff to James G. Grab- 
bill. 

Fire caused by an overheated oven re- 
cently did $20,000 damage to the building 
and bakery of William F. Geller, Fort 
Wayne. Loss covered by insurance, The 
plant will be rebuilt. 

The Rex Baking Co., Terre Haute, has 
been closed by C. E. Hunnell, proprietor, 
due to poor health. : 

C. F. Zeis, Greencastle, has sold his 
grocery and bakery to Louis Hayes. 

The bakery of W. H. Miller, New Al- 
bany, has been sold to R. Wagner. 

A. Ritter has sold his bakery and con- 
fectionery at Evansville to R. C. Cutler. 

Frank Beatty, who operates a bakery 
at Hartford City, has opened a Federal 
bakery at Bluffton. 

G. bows has installed a new oven and 
dough-mixer in his retail bakery at Port- 
land. 

The employees of the Haffner Star 
bakery, Fort Wayne, were entertained re- 
cently at a picnic at Barbee Lake, in 
northern Indiana. The trip was made in 
automobiles. 

John Reeder has bought the bakery of 
Frank Messner, Williamsport. 

The Richmond Baking Co., Richmond. 
has commenced work on its large bakery 
at 530-40 North Sixth Street. It will be 
a five-story concrete and brick building, 
60x300, to cost $150,000. 

Meyer Bros., Clinton, are building a 
two-story addition to their bakery, to cost 
$20,000. 

A Bake-Rite bakery has been opened 
at Indianapolis and Second streets, Sey- 
mour. 

The Summer bakery, Batesville, has 
been opened. 
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O. Noraday & Son have opened a 
bakery at Brownsburg. 

The Stein bakery, New Albany, has 
installed a bread-wrapping machine. 

A Bake-Rite bakery has been opened 
at Shelbyville. 

Wesner & Barksdale have opened a 
bakery at Paoli. 

The Henry & Kerr bakery, Blooming- 
ton, has added a motor-truck. 

The O.K. bakery will erect a $50,000 
plant in the center of Evansville. The 
company has been operating a 2,000-loaf 
bakery in the north part of the city, and 
has outgrown its limited quarters. The 
new bakery will bake about 5,000 loaves 
a day to begin with, but will have a 
capacity of much more than that. 

The Made Well bakery, Portland, has 
installed a large new oven. 

R. E. Kennedy has closed his bakery 
at Grandview. 

Charles E. Ruger, field representative 
of the Indiana Association of the Baking 
Industry, is on a tour of instruction 
through the state, and expects to call on 
every baker in Indiana, whether or not 
a member of the association. If not, Mr. 
Ruger will endeavor to induce the baker 
to become a member, 

A meeting of the advisory commission 
of the Indiana Association of the Baking 
Industry is being held today (July 28). 


KANSAS 


The Purity bakery has been opened by 
J. W. Wilson and J. W. Schafer at 529 
Kansas Avenue, Topeka. 

H. C. Shoafstall has engaged in the 
baking business at Kinsley, and will op- 
erate as the City bakery. 

The Bon Ton bakery, Conway Springs, 
has been sold to Henry Davis. 

A Federal bakery has been opened at 
433 South Main Street, Ottawa. 

W. H. Hodge has opened a bakery at 
Lyndon. 

The Scheetz bakery, Hanover, has in- 
stalled a new brick oven. 

T. P. Lewis has sold his bakery and 
grocery at Baxter Springs to W. Embree. 

Frank May is the new proprietor of 
the City bakery, Clearwater. 

B. F. Helfrich has bought the bakery 
of W. D. Miles at Belleville. 

John Haasis, who operates a bakery 
at Florence, has added a new bakeroom 
and installed a new oven. 

C. W. Davolt has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at McCune. 

A bakery has been opened at Parsons 
by F. B. Crary. 

A. Beyer will build a bakery at Glen 
Elder. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville bakers held their annual pic- 
nic, July 21, at Semig’s Park. 

Linker Bros. are making extensive iro- 
provements to their plant at 1129 West 
Market Street, Louisville. New machin- 
ery will be installed. 

J. C. Risk & Co. have opened a bakery 
at Shelbyville. 

H. Brizendine has engaged in the 
baking business at Greenville. 

The Favorita bakery has opened a new 
shop at Frankport Avenue and Stiltz 
Lane, Louisville. 

Kister & Hixon have bought the K. 
& C. bakery at Louisville. 

C. E. Brunton has sold his bakery at 
541 East Breckenridge Street, Louisville, 
to W. H. Deibel. 


MARYLAND 


B. H. Scott has bought the bakery of 
Mrs. J. T. Powell, 150 West Baltimore 
Street, Baltimore. 

The People’s System of Bakeries, Inc., 
has opened a shop at North Avenue and 
Charles Street, Baltimore. 

J. P. Hauswald will build a bakery at 
2700 Edmondson Avenue, Baltimore. 


MICHIGAN 


The Wright & Parker Co., Inc., operat- 
ing about 60 chain stores in Detroit, has 
bought the bakery of Gritz Bros., 947 
Michigan Avenue. A. L. Chittenden, for 
many years representing the W. J. Jen- 
nison Co., Minneapolis, in that section, 
has bought an interest in the Wright 
& Parker Co. 

The General Baking Co. is adding a 
two-story wagon-house and garage to its 
plant at Detroit. 

It is reported that John Weiler, who 
has conducted a retail bakery on Broad- 
way, Detroit, for many years, will retire. 

The Sheill Baking Co., Detroit, has 


discontinued all of its branches, and ail 
wholesale and retail business is done 
from the main plant at Grand River Av- 
enue and Fourteenth Street. 


MISSOURI 


Duggins-Young sanitary bakery is the 
name of a new plant at Marshall. 

A. Dietrich will open a bakery at 
Delmar Boulevard and Limit Avenue. 

Earl Sharp has opened a bakery at 
Mountainview. : 

The Pepper bakery, at Bloomfield, has 
been purchased by M. Day. 

The Bench bakery will erect a new 
plant at Chillicothe. 

Thomas Fudge has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Linn. 

P. B. Bafter has sold his bakery at 
Nevada to Mrs. Amelia Wilson, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

The Clay Street bakery, St. Charles, 
has been sold by George Horner to Elroy 
Riehl. 

NEW YORK 


The Brooklyn Bakers’ Purchasing As- 
sociation has increased its capital stock 
to $350,000. 

A Federal bakery has been opened at 
31 Court Street, Binghamton. 

Simon Miller has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Olean. 

The Pierce bakery has been opened at 
Hornell. 

The Choice Pastry Co., Inc.. New York 
City, has increased its capital stock to 
$30,000. 

The Acme Baking Co. has opened an- 
other shop at Main Street, near Chip- 
pewa, Buffalo. - 

George Morse has opened a bakery at 
Dundee. 

The new J. L. Kimmey bakery, Al- 
bany, will cost $50,000. 

The Anthony Baking Co., Rochester, 
will build a bakery, 150x58, and a one- 
story garage, to cost $60,000. 

Carson Merinsky has sold his bakery, 
268 Hudson Avenue, Rochester, to L. 
Moss. 

The J. Murphy bakery, 201 Caledonia 
Avenue, Rochester, has been sold to 
Stokes & Grenserd, 

A. Haag has succeeded G. Beis in the 
baking business at 536 Monroe Avenue, 
Rochester. 

The Commonwealth Baking Co., Roch- 
ester, has purchased the bakery of Tyler 
& O’Brien, 28 West Main Street, and 
the Barker bakery, 395 East Main Street. 

An addition will be built to the Brum- 
mer plant of the General Baking Co., 
Buffalo. Other improvements will also 
be made. 

OHIO 


The Rogers Baking Co. has leased the 
corner of Town and Fourth streets, Co- 
lumbus, for a window bakery. It oper- 
ates one at 1038 Mount Vernon Avenue, 
and recently leased the property at 11 
East State Street, where it will open 
another. 

The Ward Baking Co., New York City, 
has bought the Brenneman Baking Co., 
East Goodale Street, Columbus. J. E, 
Lampron, formerly manager of the Ward 
bakery at Newark, N. Y., has been made 
manager. 

The Youngstown Bread Co., Youngs- 
town, has increased its capital stock from 
$150,000 to $350,000. Other increases 
made are: Toledo Bread Co., Toledo, 
from $50,000 to $250,000; Columbus 
Bread Co., Columbus, from $200,000 to 
$450,000. 

C. A. Willis has sold his bakery at 
West Mansfield to C. A. McGough. 

J. W. Cartsdafner, president Reynolds 
Baking Co., Columbus, who has been con- 
fined to his home by a stroke of paraly- 
sis, is improving. 

The Payton Restaurant & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, has increased its capital stock 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 

The Miller bakery, Delphos, has been 
bought by O’Rask Bros. 

Charles Wolford has sold his bakery 
at 237 East Livingston Avenue, Colum- 
bus, to Frank Dunkel. 

The Essig bakery’s new plant at Lorain 
is in operation. 

The Cleveland Grocers’ Bread Co., re- 
cently organized, has elected the follow- 
ing officers: president, August F. Ruess- 
man; first vice-president, William Mel- 
vin; second vice-president, G, L. Meyers; 
third vice-president, Charles Madora; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Henry Vogel. The 
board of directors consist of the officers 
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and H. F, Ruessman, B. T. Rhodehamel, 
A. L. Meermans, Emil Steuhringer and 
A. J. Cook. A site on Blanch Avenue 
has been selected for its new bakery, 
which will be of concrete construction. 
Travelling ovens and other modern ma- 
chinery will be installed. The Bakery 
Finance Corporation, Boston, will assist 
in the initial financing of the company. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Building permits have been issued for 
an addition to the Freihofer Baking Co., 
at Twentieth Street and Indiana Av- 
enue, Philadelphia, to cost $8,000, and 
for alterations to the New York Pie 
Baking Co., at Twenty-fifth and Lom- 
bard. 

The Kolb bakery, Philadelphia, de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent on preferred stock, payable 
July 1 to stock of record June 19. 

A Federal bakery has been opened at 
Collins Street and Penn Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh. 

V. Cornelius has opened a: bakery at 
212 North Center Street, Pottsville. 

The new Kebler bakery, Kane, is in 
operation. 

John Schaible is building a $125,000 
bakery at Easton. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
The Danial Storck bakery, Wellsburg, 
has installed six new ovens, 
Moore’s Sanitary. System of Bakeries 
has opened a shop at Montgomery. 
C. S. Blair has opened a Moore System 
bakery at Alexandria. 


WISCONSIN 


A Barker bakery has been opened at 
Neenah, 

W. W. Woelz, Kaukauna, has installed 
automatic machinery. 

George J. Bicker, formerly at Kenosha, 
has opened a bakery at 814 Twenty-third 
Street, Milwaukee. 

S. Van Goop has bought the bakery of 
T. J. Vermeuler, Appleton. 

Hans Paulsen has moved his bakery to 
1439 Main Street, Racine. 

The Eagle bakery, Oshkosh, has been 
opened by M. Blocke. 

Daniel Blitz has opened a bakery at 
3805 Lisbon Avenue, Milwaukee. 

R. P. Hansen is building an addition, 
45x24, to his bakery at Oshkosh. 

F. H. Kimmey, formerly at Evanston, 
Ill., has opened a bakery at Grand 
Rapids. 

Louis Roessler has opened a bakery at 
Jefferson, 





Cracker Notes 
The National Biscuit Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 


Excavation work has been started on 
the warehouse being erected by the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. at South Bethlehem, 
Pa., along the tracks of the Lehigh & 
New England Railroad. 


Work has been begun on the eight- 
story, steel and re-enforced concrete 
plant of the Iten Biscuit Co., on Florida 
Avenue and the Illinois Central Railroad, 
at Memphis, Tenn. The site is 292x450. 


The National Biscuit Co. has let the 
contract for the erection of a one-story, 
brick, re-enforced concrete and_ steel 
warehouse, 77x112, at East Third Street 
and Court Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 
The building will cost about $75,000. 


The Union Biscuit Co., of St. Louis, 
will erect a cracker factory at Iowa 
Avenue and Fifth Street, Memphis, 
Tenn., on a site 95x250._ The plant will 
be of brick and concrete construction, 
and will cost about $300,000, using 200 
bbls of flour daily. E. C. Bondurant, for 
16 years representative for the Union 
Biscuit Co. in Memphis and the sur- 
rounding territory, will -have charge of 
the new plant. 


Thomas Stone Ollive, vice-president 
and director of the National Biscuit Co., 
died suddenly at his home in New York 
in his eighty-sixth year. Mr. Ollive was 
born in Liverpool, England, and came to 
this —— as a child. Shortly after the 
Civil War he entered the baking business 
as one of the founders of the Brinker- 
hoff Biscuit Co., which later merged with 
the New York Biscuit Co., and finally 
became a part of the National Biscuit 
Co. Mr. Ollive was a member of the New 
York Produce Exchange, and an excel- 
lent authority on flour. He is survived 
by his widow, a son and three daughters. 
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NEW SALES CONTRACT OF THE MILLERS’ 
NATIONAL FEDERATION 


The new sales contract of the Millers’ National Federation, which has been in 
the hands of the sales-contract committee and the directors for some time, has been 
submitted to the trade by Secretary A. P. Husband. It is effective at once. The 
text of the contract follows: 


Contract NO.....cccsesccsscccevcece PG hc cieiacesaray sneer saness ee 
of SIN 25-9) CIE RICE Ee ea eae sell(s), and 
of "etic erated abi tee ther tn alain eg aha sch abet el eek ets sia ae buy (s) 


the following commodities, subject to the terms and conditions stated herein and 
printed on the back hereof, which terms and conditions are binding on both parties 
to this contract and cannot be modified except by written consent of both parties, 
and no verbal conditions, warrants or modifications are valid: 





























PACKAGES 

QUANTITY COMMODITY BRANDS PRICE PER UNIT 
(Bbl, Ton or| (Flour, Feed, (w cod. Cot (Bbl, Ton or 

Etc. SIZE ’ P Cwt 

ala ) ton, Etc.) ) 

TET ere ee Le ReTCHE Ce) ee Tee EE TER ete ee | — ‘ 

Leer rr rer EL CTT e EL) renee es Tee ee ete eee preneseadh ens 
ee, ER SOT Ler Te Since ti ch 
Ferms of payment........sceeeeees draft with shipper’s order bill of lading attached 
thYOUBNs 6 sce sccbemeaenseacctenesscsnaeces | gf eC ee re ere errr ern rr oe 


Buyer shall be responsible for final payment to the seller. 
Time of shipment 


Destination 
ROUUNG cocci ccct esc ccercessevccesceec esas aves nenceeeersseceservecesatveereneeen 
Seller shall have the option as to routing except as to the delivering carrier. 
PRICES. Prices in this contract are fixed with reference to delivery f.o.b. cars to 
initial carrier at shipping point, freight allowed t0..........cecceeeecteeeeeseeeece 
on a basis of published tariff rate in effect on date of sale, and in case the published 
tariff shall advance or be lower, the price herein named shall be correspondingly 
idvanced or diminished. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS 


It is understood and agreed: 

Net Weights. That the commodities covered by this contract are sold on the 
basis of net weights when packed. 

Contract Not Subject to Change. No agent or representative has authority to 
modify or change the terms of this contract. Assignment of this contract or change 
of destination to point or points other than that to which sale is made cannot be 
made without the written consent and approval of the home office of the seller. 

Package Differentials. Unless expressly stipulated in this contract to the con- 
trary the prices named therein are on the basis of flour being packed in ninety-eight 
pound (98-lb) cotton sacks and feed being packed in one hundred-pound (100-lb) 
burlap sacks. If any change shall be subsequently made in the size of the packages 
the price shall be changed in accordance with the package differential promulgated 
by the Millers’ National Federation and in effect at the date of this contract. Seller 
or buyer may not have the option of shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks where either 
have been specified at time of sale, except as may be agreed to by buyer and seller 
at time of shipment. 
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Shipments. 


That delivery by the seller to the carrier at initial point shall con- 
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with an entry charge to be paid by the buyer of fifty cents (50c) per barrel on flour 
and/or one dollar ($1.00) per ton on feed; and in addition, the buyer shall pay to the 
seller such loss, damage and expense as may arise through his failure to carry out 
the provisions of this contract, less any freight included in the contract price, which 
shall be the difference between the contract price and the seller’s cost of replacement 
at date of cancellation. For the purposes of this contract the seller’s cost of replace- 
ment shall be determined at the option of the seller by either of the following 
methods: 

1. The seller’s cost of manufacturing and preparing for shipment an 

equal quantity of the commodities covered by this contract. 

2. The price at which the seller could purchase an equal quantity of 

the commodities covered by this contract. 

(c) Extend the shipping period for thirty (30) days, invoicing to the buyer as a 
carrying charge for fifteen cents (15c) per barrel on flour and/or thirty-five cents 
(35c) per ton on feed for thirty (30) days or a fraction thereof; demand draft cov- 
ering such invoice as provided herein may be made upon buyer when shipping in- 
structions are due. Such extension of shipping period is not to be effective until 
buyer has honored draft against him for carrying charges herein mentioned. In 
the event that draft for carrying charges is not paid by the buyer on presentation, the 
seller shall then have the right to exercise clauses (a) or (b). At the end of any 
extended period seller shall again have the right to exercise clauses (a), (b) or (c). 

In the event that the buyer shall fail or refuse to pay for any shipment under 
this contract in accordance with the terms thereof, then the seller shall resell such 
shipment and the buyer shall pay all loss, damage and expense arising from such 
refusal, and the seller shall have the right of exercising options (a), (b) or (c) on 
the remaining portion of this contract. 

Seller’s Non-fulfillment of Contract. That if the seller shall fail to make ship- 
ment in accordance with the terms and conditions of this contract, the buyer may, 
upon notice to the seller by telegram or letter addressed to the seller’s home office, 
exercise either of the following options, (d), (e) or (f), with the understanding and 
agreement that the seller shall not be responsible for failure to ship according to 
the terms and conditions of this contract, where such failure is caused by any fires, 
strikes, labor difficulties, failure of carriers to furnish facilities or other acts of car- 
riers or other causes beyond the control of the seller; Provided, that when such failure 
does exist the seller shall perform this contract within a reasonable time, in any 
event, not to exceed thirty (30) days from the termination of cause or conditions 
resulting in seller’s inability to perform. 

(d) To cancel that portion of this contract on which there has been default. 

(e) To terminate that portion of this contract on which there has been default, 
with an entry charge to be paid by the seller of fifty cents (50c) per barrel on flour 
and/or one dollar ($1.00) per ton on feed, and in addition, the seller shall pay to the 
buyer only such loss as results from the difference between the contract price and the 
market value of the commodities covered by this contract on the date of default at 
point of sale; Provided, that should there be no established market value at point of 
sale on such date of default, then the seller’s cost of replacement on such date shall 
be deemed the market value. ‘ 

(f) Extend the shipping period for thirty (30) days, it being understood that 
at the end of the extended shipping period, the buyer shall again have the right to 





exercise options (d), (e) or (f). 
This contract is subject to confirmation by the seller at............cccceeeeeees 
FE LARCCLED SHER SSER CER CAOEDPEIAGRR RES oes Saks 
|, MECRETELELECTRT TAT ET TTT TCT ere re 
Buyer an 
|) MINER PERT TET LETT eT 
Confirmed by - —— MILLING CO 
i Eee Ce TRE Tee eee eS ee ee 
BF siaeeredicnestqeinseaesiewedseeeeoe bee eRees 


Duplicate to accompany original for confirmation to purchaser. 





Four copies of each order are made, one of which, on blank tissue, is retained by 
salesman. The above form is intended for ORIGINAL and DUPLICATE (first 
carbon copy) both of which will be sent to Home Office by salesman; the Home 
Office will confirm DUPLICATE (on blank space indicated) and return at once to 
buyer, the Home Office retaining the ORIGINAL. Salesman will hand buyer carbon 
copy of order when signed by buyer and salesman, 


stitute delivery to the agent of the buyer; it being understood that title to the ship- 
ment shall not pass from the seller to the buyer until the seller shall have received 
full payment for such shipment. That the commodities covered by this contract shall 
be ordered shipped within sixty (60) days from the date of the contract, unless a 
shorter time is herein specified. That the buyer shall furnish to the seller, not less 
than fourteen (14) days prior to the expiration of the contract period, such specifica- 
tions and instructions as will permit the seller to ship; Provided, however, that the 
seller, on contracts covering a period of more than fourteen (14) days, shall have 
not less than fourteen (14) days from receipt of complete shipping instructions 
within which to make shipment. That the buyer shall furnish complete shipping 
instructions at the time of the confirmation of the sale on such sales as are made 
for shipment within a period of less than fourteen (14) days. That on sales made 
on a bulk basis where buyer is to furnish sacks or other packages, if such sacks or 
packages do not reach seller fourteen (14) days prior to the expiration of the contract 
period, seller may exercise options (a), (b) or (c) under the clause next following. 

That when specified dates for shipment are mentioned in the contract or are later 
agreed upon between buyer and seller covering the shipment of all or any portion of 
the contract, the seller shall have the right to ship the specified portion or portions 
of contract five (5) days prior to or five (5) days after the specific date or dates. 

That when buyer furnished specifications covering shipment or shipments at the 
time of the making of this contract, or when such specifications are included in the 
contract, seller shall construe such as final specifications and shipping instructions 
and shall ship accordingly. 

That failure to make any shipment in keeping with the terms and conditions of 
this contract shall be grounds for the refusal only of such shipment or shipments, 
-— not for the rescission of the entire contract or any other contract between buyer 
and seller. 

That the seller shall have the option to delay shipment or delivery of or cancel 
all or any portion of this contract at any time that there remains unpaid to the seller 
any past due bill against the buyer, or at any time that the property and/or assets of 
the buyer are in the legal process of liquidation. 

Buyer’s Non-fulfillment of Contract. That upon failure on the part of the buyer 
to furnish shipping instructions when due, or upon his failure to perform any other 
obligation under this contract, the seller may, upon notice to the buyer by telegram 
or letter addressed to the buyer’s last known place of business, exercise the following 
options (a), (b) or (c): 

(a) To cancel that portion of this contract on which there has been default. 

(b) To terminate that portion of this contract on which there has been default, 


SHIPS FOR MOVING GRAIN 
Fleet of 35 New Government Vessels on 


Great Lakes to Be Used in Carrying 
Crop to Seaboard 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 24.—Ar- 
rangements have been made by the Farm 
Bureau Federation with the Shipping 
Board for the utilization of 35 new gov- 
ernment ships lying in the upper Great 
Lakes, to relieve the rail congestion 
blocking the movement of grain from 
the western and northwestern grain- 
growing states to the seaboard. 

Built as a part of the war programme, 
these vessels are to be used eventually 
by the Shipping Board in the coastwise 
traffic. Due to their deep draft, they 
cannot carry a full cargo on lake routes, 
but each boat is capable of loading ap- 
proximately 100,000 bus of grain, and 
the entire fleet should prove a material 
factor in relieving the car shortage. 
After unloading 80,000 bus of cargo at 
Buffalo each boat can carry 20,000 bus 
through the Welland Canal and on out 
to sea. 

Commenting on the arrangement, O. 
M. Kile, of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, who made the arrangements 
with the Shipping Board, said: “In many 
parts of the grain-growing region a large 
share of last year’s crop still remains 
unmoved. In Kansas, this is estimated 
at 20 per cent. The new crop is crowd- 
ing storage space to overflowing, and 
causing heavy losses. Local elevators 


either refuse to accept the wheat at all 
or can offer only low prices, yet at the. 
seaboard grain prices are high. Rail 
movement seems totally inadequate, and 
transportation relief must be obtained 
from every ——— quarter.” 

Some of the ships to be used in carry- 
ing grain are still uncompleted, and most 
ef them must have a bulkhead built in 
before they can carry grain, but a- num- 
ber are ready for immediate service and 
others will be rapidly put in shape. 

“At the carrying rate granted,” Mr. 
Kile said, “which is the same as the 
regular lake rate and much cheaper than 
the rail rate, the Shipping Board feels 
that there is no profit in the operation of 
these boats, and looks upon it as an 
emergency proposition only. The present 
plans call for but a single trip for cach 
boat on its way out to the seaboard, 

“Tt is hoped, however, that the plan 
will work out so satisfactorily that, after 
the expensive bulkheads are once built in, 
and if return cargoes of coal can be se- 
cured to upper lake points, the board 
may see fit to allow some of the boats to 
make a number of round trips, leaving 
the lakes just in advance of the closing 
of the St. Lawrence to navigation.” 

First shipments will probably be made 
from Chicago elevators, following later 
with shipments from Milwaukee and Du- 
luth. Operation will be handled through 
H. L. McDonald, at Cleveland, the Ship- 
ping Board’s representative for the Great 
Lakes division. 

Joun J. Marnryan. 
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TOLEDO AS A SEAPORT 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrénce Tide- 
water Congress met in Detroit, July 22- 
24, and delegates from Canada, as well 
as from the fifteen interested states, 
were present. This is regarded as the 
biggest and most far-reaching commer- 
cial project for the cities along the Great 
Lakes since the building of the trunk 
lines of railroad westward. It will make 
seaports of such cities as Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Chicago, Duluth and others. 

It is claimed that the section of the 
country directly interested and affected 
by this project has one-third of the coun- 
try’s area and population, produces from 
one-half to seven-eighths of its principal 
staples, with the exception of cotton and 
tobacco, seventy-five per cent of the 
wheat, sixty-five per cent of the corn, 
and 100 per cent of the flax. The esti- 
mated cost of the share which the United 
States will contribute in the completion 
of this project is only sixty million dol- 
lars. 

This is comparatively a small sum, in 
view of what will be accomplished and 
as compared with the millions which al- 
ready have been spent in connecting Lake 
Superior to Lake Huron, and Lake 
Huron to Lake Erie. Canada is now 
spending more than fifty million dollars 
in improving the Welland Canal be- 
tween Lake Erie and I.ake Ontario. 

It is estimated that four million horse 
power will be developed through the im- 
provement of the St. Lawrence, equ:l to 
three Niagaras, and that this horse pow- 
er should pay the entire cost of the new 
waterway. ‘This power is needed to re- 
lieve the fuel shortage already existing 
and likely to increase on the Atlantic 
seaport. 

The project is of great importance to 
grain and milling interests of this sec- 
tion. It would seem that scarcely any- 
thing could be devised which would 
mean more to the future growth and 
prosperity of the lake ports. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 

The output at Toledo this week, 22 per 
cent, is a pretty good indication of the 
situation. Operation of mills has come 


very nearly to a dead stop with the close 
of the crop year, and such as is taking 
place is almost entirely on old orders. 
So far as new business goes, either on 
old- or new-crop flour, there is practical- 
ly nothing doing. Only comparatively 
small and occasional sales have been 
made in the last month or so. 

It is singular that there should not be 
some interest manifested by buyers in 
new-crop flour and new-crop prices, and 
the absence of this interest is a matter 


-of frequent comment among millers. 


Not in years have they experienced such 
a complete absence of interest in new- 
crop flour at this time of the year. 
Scarcely any inquiries are being received, 
and those which drift through indicate 
that buyers are expecting to purchase at 
much lower levels. 

So far no new-crop soft wheat has 
been received by any Toledo mills, and 
they do not expect to start grinding on 
new-crop wheat before the first week in 
August, at the earliest. The first car of 
new wheat was received in Toledo July 
23, and graded No. 3 smutty; moisture 
content was 13.5, test 5714 lbs, and the 
car came from central Illinois. Toledo 
millers were bidding at the end of the 
week $2.80@2.81, 23c rate point, for No. 
1 red. This was an advance of about 10c 
from the first part of the week. 

According to reports from brokers and 
others in this section, the holding off of 
buyers does not apply only to soft-wheat 
flours but to hard-wheat flour as well. 
Only a comparatively small amount of 
new-crop Kansas flour is thought to have 
been placed in this section so far, and 
much of this has been with the jobbing 
trade. Buyers seem to have the idea that 
they will be able to buy fully $1, and 
possibly $2, below current quotations 
from the Southwest. 

While it is believed among millers that 
far-reaching liquidation of stocks of 
flour took place in anticipation of lower 
prices on the new crop, yet there is very 
little evidence going to show any urgency 
of renewing supplies by the buying 
trades. If such urgency exists, they are 
keeping quiet about it. There is mani- 
fest in the trade a disposition to move 
with extreme caution, to feel one’s way 
along, and not buy beyond immediate re- 
quirements. 

There is a feeling that foreign buying 
may be a determining factor in fixing 
the price. It is recognized that, should 
foreign buyers stay in the market for 
our wheat, they could advance the price 







to high levels, and then, by withdrawing, 
precipitate a big decline. With the pos- 
sibility of wide fluctuations in the price 
of wheat and flour, the flour-buyers are 
not inclined to take chances, and this 
doubtless accounts for their continued 
absence from the market. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
MPiour Pet. of 
output activity 
22% 


TRIS WOOK ccccccccccccsese 10,800 

RS WOOT Se cccctccecssees 19,000 39% 
BORE BHO cicccccccvcscsece 36,090 75 
TWO yearS ABO .....ceeeeee 15,650 32 
Three years ago ......-.++. 3,500 7 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 
No. Capacity Output Pet. 
10 25 


RODO® . ccccce 75,450 19,323 25 
1920f......06 10 75,360 26,655 35 
BOLD. cc crcocae 10 72,960 56,794 78 
| err 8 72,950 88,750 53 

*Week ending July 24. +Week ending 
July 17. 


EXCESSIVE MOISTURE 

The early run of new wheat in south- 
ern Ohio seems to indicate excessive 
moisture. Some wheat that tests 61 lbs 
grades as low as No. 4 on this account, 
due to numerous rains. As all mills and 
terminal markets are buying wheat on 
grades, country elevators and shippers 
should do the same or they will be dis- 
appointed in their returns. 

costs $3.10 To RAISE WHEAT 

According to figures compiled at a 
meeting of the Erie County (Ohio) Farm 
Bureau, the cost of growing wheat last 
year was $49 per acre, and the average 
yield 1414 bus, making the cost $3.10 per 
bu. The various items entering into the 
cost as figured were as follows: rent of 
land, $10; plowing and fitting (cost of 
man and team for 114 acres a day), 
$12; seeding, $1; hauling of fertilizer, 
20c; seed, eight pecks to an acre, $4.60; 
twine, four pounds, 80c; cutting, $1.50; 
shocking, $1.50; threshing, $1.20; labor 
of threshing, $1.80; coal for threshing, 
30c; haul to market, $1; boarding help, 
30c; depreciation (10 per cent), $1.50; 
manure, $4.50; control of pests, 50c. 

NOTES 

Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, is on a vacation in northern 
Michigan and does not expect to return 
until about Aug. 1. 

L. E. Sheets, miller, Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio, recently returned from a motor 
trip through the Shenandoah valley, Vir- 
ginia, and reports the wheat crop in fine 
shape in that section. 

John F. Deckerd is now grain-buyer 
for the Mansfield (Ohio) Elevator Co., 
and W. T. Marquis is assistant manager. 
William Zang, formerly connected with 
this company, is now buyer for the Pos- 
tum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

John Adams, Twin Lake, Mich., repre- 
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senting the Barber Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, in this section, William H. Brudi, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., representing the 
Thomas Page Milling Co., Topeka, Kan- 
sas, and J. A. Carlisle, Carlisle Flour 
Agency, Buffalo, N. Y., called at this 
office this week. 


One hundred and thirty-seven millers, 
according to reports to the secretary 
of the Ohio Millers’ State Association, 
were paying a range of $2.50@2.75 for 
wheat on July 18, and the price reported 
for straight flour, less-than-carload lots 
to retailers, on the same date, showed a 
range of $12@14.10, basis 241%-lb paper 
sacks. 

M. D. Lincoln, secretary Ohio farm 
bureau federation, is authority for the 
statement that the farmers of Ohio are 
in a position to store 75 to 85 per cent of 
the wheat crop this year in case they are 
not able to obtain cars, or for other rea- 
sons are not able to market it, this esti- 
mate being the result of a questionnaire 
sent to farmers. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


InprANaApouis, Inp., July 24.—Business 
was dull in both wheat- and corn-inilling 
in Indiana this week. The prevailing sen- 
timent among buyers seemed to be that 
prices are too high to justify large pur- 
chases, and orders booked were for small 
quantities. 

While a slowing up is to be expected in 
corn products at this season of the year, 
the situation as to wheat flour is regard- 
ed as extremely unusual. No signs of 
any decided decrease in the price of 
wheat have yet appeared, and those in 
touch with many avenues of information 
are unable to forecast the trend of 
prices. 

Few millers in this territory have 
bought much new wheat. One of the 
largest of the Hoosier firms has_ not 
made a single purchase of a car lot, be- 
lieving the present prices asked do not 
justify the chance, in view of the exist- 
ing uncertainty as to what the flour mar- 
ket will do. Wagon market price for 
No. 1 red is $2.58 bu, while No. 2 is 
quoted at $2.55 and No. 3 at $2.50. Other 
grades are being bought on their merits. 

Corn millers have an adequate supply 
of that grain on hand for their needs, 
and are experiencing less trouble in mak- 
ing shipments. The principal reason for 
this is that their need of cars is not as 
great as it was, since sales are much 
smaller. Elevators throughout Indiana 
are having great difficulty in getting 
cars for shipments of wheat; many are 
filled to capacity, and refusing further 
offers of grain. 

Quotations on wheat flour are, as a 
rule, lower than a week ago. Soft win- 
ter patents are offered for shipment in 
car lots at $12.60@13.20 bbl, 98-lb cot- 
ton basis, a drop of 40c on the minimum 
and maximum. Hard winter patents are 
offered at $13.35@13.75, a decrease of 
15¢ on the minimum and 25c on the maxi- 
mum. Spring patents are available at 
$13.80@14, an advance of 5c on the mini- 
mum and a drop of 10c on the maximum. 





Members of the North Pacific Millers’ Association 
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With little trading being done, however, 
the quotations are largely nominal. 

Corn products are unchanged. Grits 
are offered for shipment in car lots at $5 
per 100 Ibs, sacked, cerealine at $4.50, 
meal at $3.90, corn flour at $4.20, hominy 
at $4.05, and hominy flakes at $5. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of July 24, with comparisons for corre- 

sponding periods, as reported to The 


Northwest rn Miller: Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Thin WOON 6sccca ben cieness 4,118 19 

gt WOO sbcsv hed cs beonns 4,030 18 

AP AGO wecccccccsccsccece 6,479 29 

O YOATS AGO ceeccccccces 5,255 23 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

Wheat, DUM ssscivacscses 255,000 5,000 

TM, DUS wcccccccccceces 421,000 190,000 

@ BOD. icekesececeiven 182,000 86,000 

DUD sccccvdcecssecse reer 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

is week .... 55,180 550,880 71,290 1,200 

Ar OBO «cere 469, 080 573,600 156,000 7,100 

years ago.189,840 888, 880 97,640 1,340 


MILLFEED 
With little grinding going on, stocks 
of wheat feeds are low, and many millers 
ave none to offer. Where available, bran 
quoted for shipment in car lots at $53 
55 ton, sacked, mixed feed at $55@57, 
nd middlings at $61@63. Corn feeds 
re unchanged, hominy feed being quot- 
| at $63 ton bulk, and $67 sacked, 
Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





EVANSVILLE 

K.vANSVILLE, Inp., July 24.—Millers are 
in a quandary. Scarcely any wheat is 
coming into the market, farmers. still 

olding onto their crops that have been 
harvested, for the price agreed upon by 
the federation, which is a minimum of 
$3 bu. Millers are offering $2.60. Some 
mall growers are bringing their crops 
n, and the man who has rented his farm 
on shares is also getting rid of his crop. 
However, this is slim picking for the 
mills, and most of them are depending 
for their grain upon St. Louis, where. the 
price is constantly fluctuating. 

The Phoenix and the Akin-Erskine 
mills are working on slow time, while 
the Igleheart mills are going full speed, 
producing an average of 9,000 bbls per 
week. A part of this is for export. 

The demand for flour has improved 
some, but not so as to reflect a stable 
market. Millers and farmers are far 
ipart, with no prospect that a stable 
price will be reached until the demand 
for flour returns to normal. 

There is still a great deal of wheat in 
the shock in southern Indiana, since 
threshing has been delayed by a series 
of heavy rain and electrical storms for 
the past two weeks. However, there has 
not been a great deal of wind to scatter 
the grain and cause loss to the farmer. 
The grain that has been harvested grades 
high, though the crop is short. 

W. W. Ross. 
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A somewhat better inquiry for both 
hard and soft wheat flour was reported 
at the close of the week, but actual buy- 
ing was very limited, and business done 
consisted of small lots for immediate re- 
‘quirements. A few small sales of soft 
wheat flour were also made to eastern 
markets. 

Offerings of new-crop flours are limit- 
ed, while old-wheat flours are in poor 
request. However, with a better inquiry 
the latter part of the week, buyers ap- 
parently are beginning to realize the 
danger of waiting too long to make fresh 
purchases while the car shortage is so 
acute and transportation so uncertain. 
Although buyers continue bearish re- 
garding future prices and prefer to hold 
off as long as possible, some will prob- 
ably find themselves in dire need of flour 
later if they do not replenish their stocks 
soon, and if no improvement in the car 
situation is forthcoming. 

Although there is no active demand for 
any kind of flour, about the most-want- 
ed grades in all sections are clears and 
low-grades, for which some mills report 
a fair demand. The latter, however, are 
practically unobtainable. 

Country mills reported that southern 
trade would take hold more freely if 
cash wheat would settle down to steady 
prices. Very little flour was booked to 
that section, and millers say they have 
done the smallest amount of business 
this month that they have done for 30 
years. Normally, mills do a flourishing 
business during July and August. The 
outlook for the future is very encourag- 
ing, as most buyers will soon have to 
come into the market for round lots. 
However, just when this active buying 
period will begin is uncertain, as millers 
and buyers continue wide apart in their 
views on values. 

There is practically no demand for rye 
flour in this market, which is quoted in 
car lots in 98-lb cotton sacks at $11.70 
for white patent, medium $10.75, straight 
$10.35, pure dark $8.45, and rye meal 
$8.65. Bakers have ample stocks on 
hand to meet their limited requirements, 
and are showing no disposition to book 
fresh supplies. 


Inquiries from foreign buyers continue 
fair, but practically no business is being 
done, as millers are not encouraging this 
trade at present. However, they are 
planning to do an extensive export busi- 
ness in the near future, and are keeping 
in close touch with their established 
trade, and also making new connections, 

Many mills showed a decreased output 
this week, and a further one is anticipat- 
ed next week, as millers want to get their 
plants ready for the handling of the new 
crop by making necessary repairs and 
improvements. 

The lack of interest that has prevailed 
in the local market since July 1 has been 
more pronounced than ever, although 
slightly better inquiry was noted the last 
two days, which, however, resulted in very 
little actual business, as millers’ views 
are much higher than those of buyers. 
Sales of new-crop Kansas flour have been 
exceptionally light, and a considerable 
discount on present prices will be neces- 
sary to induce buyers to come into the 
market. 

Nominal quotations on old- and new- 
wheat flour at the close: spring first pat- 
ent $13.50@14, standard $12.20@12.50, 
first clear $10.20@11; hard winter pat- 
ent $13@13.80, straight $12.20@12.50, 
first clear $10.30@11; soft winter pat- 
ent $12.80@13.50, straight $12.10@12.40, 
first clear $9.70@10.20. 

Millfeed market was dull all week, and 
easier at the close. Hard winter bran 
was nominally quoted at $48.50@49, soft 
at $50, and gray shorts at $60@62. Al- 
falfa meal was weaker, and No. 1 in new 
sacks for August-September shipment 
sold at $36.75. Oat feed was quoted at 
$42.50, and white hominy feed at $59. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 


weekly. capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ..... ows ivess BO 35 
BUM WOO cctccccdicsucics 34,000 67 
BORD GS oS 0c bevevrsecsace 25,100 50 
TOO PORES GOO 2 occcerevere 40,000 79 


Output of outside mills, with a weeklv 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
FMD WOON occ cceicecsscecs 25,600 33 
Last week ...... 34,600 45 
SOG GOO .iach. errr s 43,400 56 
Two years ago ............ 39,700 51 


427 


NOTES 

The following have applied for mem- 
bership in the Merchants’ Exchange: W. 
H. Bartz, of W. H. Bartz & Co., Des 
Moines, and D. J. Rooter, of the Teb- 
betts (Mo.) Mill & Elevator Co. 

A meeting of the Flour Trade Associa- 
tion was held Thursday afternoon at the 
Merchants’ Exchange, at which J. Hatt- 
ersley, delegate te the annual meeting of 
the Federated Flour Clubs, made his re- 
port. 

On Thursday a vote of members of the 
Merchants’ Exchange was taken to elect 
a director to serve 7 remainder of the 
official term of W. E. Stewart, who has 
resigned. W. J. Niergarth received 151 
votes, and W. B. Christian 129. 

Dr. Harrison E. Patten has resigned 
from the Bureau of Chemistry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., with which he was connected for 
several years as research chemist, to ac- 
cept an appointment as chief chemist of 
the Provident Chemical Works phosphate 
plant at St. Louts. 

Members of the firm of Newman & 
Malkemus have incorporated with sev- 
eral St. Joseph grain men under the 
name of Kellogg-Huff Commission Co., 
which succeeds Newman & Malkemus. 
Officers of the new. concern are as fol- 
lows: William L. Malkemus, president 
and treasurer; Walter T. Lingle, vice- 
president; Warren M. Huff, secretary; 
Kdward W. Lorch, assistant treasurer; 
Charles H. Appel, assistant secretary. 

Charles Espenschied, who has _ been 
confined to his home with a broken hi 
and sprained arm, has recovered cal 
ficiently to get around on crutches, and 
visited the Merchants’ Exchange, Thurs- 
day, for the first time since the accident 
occurred six months ago, to cast his vote 
for the new director to take the place of 
W. E. Stewart, who has’ gone to New 
York. Mr. Espenschied’s host of friends 
on the exchange were delighted to see 
him again, and gave him a most hearty 
welcome. 





Australian Treasurer Resigns 

Apvetaiwe, So. Avstr., June 20.—The 
most important national event recently 
has been the resignation of the federal 
treasurer, Mr. Watt, who some time ago 
proceeded to England to confer with the 
imperial authorities regarding wool pay- 
ments, the indemnity expected by Aus- 
tralia as a result of its part in the war, 
and other financial matters. The gen- 
eral feeling throughout Australia is that 
the federal ministry has lost its strong- 
est member, at a time, too, when his pres- 
ence was most urgently required. So far 
a successor has not been chosen, 

Extraordinary reticence is being shown 
by both the prime minister and his col- 
leagues regarding the reasons for Mr. 
Watt’s resignation, and, indeed, of every- 
thing connected with it. The one hope 
now popularly expressed is that the ex- 
treasurer will return to Australia as soon 
as possible and resume his seat in the 
House of Representatives. 

Cuaries J. Marrnews. 
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WHY PENALIZE NEW YORK? 


Admiral Benson, chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, among 
other things says that he purposes “scat- 
tering” the shipping so as to break the 
“monopoly” of the port of New York, 
and in doing so has brought down upon 
his head a storm of protest which seems 
only justified. 

Those directly interested in this par- 
ticular port can see no reason why the 
admiral should use his official position for 
the purpose of arbitrarily diverting ship- 
ping from one port to another, particu- 
larly in peace-times. It would seem that 
he fails to realize that the war is over, 
and that he is going out of his way to do 
an injury to the largest port in the coun- 
try, presumably because it is such. 

If the port of New York has any mo- 
nopoly, it is only such as nature has 
provided, and there is no apparent reason 
why it should be arbitrarily deprived of 
these advantages and have a part of its 
shipping turned over to other ports. 

With the most commodious harbor in 
the world, shipping has naturally been 
attracted to it, and instead of attempting 
to create a monopoly, New York has 
taken quite the reverse attitude in some 
respects, and let slip many opportunities 
for increasing its tonnage. It certainly 
has never stood in the way of competing 
ports developing all the tonnage which 
naturally belonged to them, and now for 
some particular individual to say that he 
purposes scattering shipping so that New 
York will be penalized without having 
committed any offense other than just 
being the largest and best port in the 
world, seems to be a usurpation of power 
that will be seriously questioned by those 
interested in the port of New York. 

Admiral Benson has made some other 
suggestions regarding shipping that un- 
doubtedly would help the present situa- 
tion, but it is unfortunate that he should 
have in a measure detracted from this 
value by such a mistaken policy as_ he 
purposes to apply to the port of New 
York. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 

Nothing happened this week to change 
the local situation, as far as domestic 
flour business was concerned. Buyers 
were strongly inclined to await further 
developments, and made only very lim- 
ited purchases. Their ideas on prices 
were widely at variance with those of 
the mills, as in many cases $1 bbl marked 
the difference. From this it may easily 
be seen that the chances to do business 
were not good. 

By reason of the continued arrival, in 
fairly liberal amount, of flour purchased 
months ago at prices well below present 
levels, buyers are in a strong position and 
well able to wait, since all imperative 
needs can be quickly taken care of by 
these delayed deliveries. As indications 
point to a continuance of this condition 
for some time, the prospect is not at- 
tractive for those desiring to sell for mill 
shipment. Fortunately, the continued 
scarcity of both wheat and cars makes 
the millers’ position somewhat easier, but 
the time is coming, of course, when the 
necessity of sales to keep running will 
make the situation, from the selling side, 
somewhat more acute. In all probability, 
before that condition develops there will 
have been sufficient change in the buyers’ 
position to make a reasonable amount of 
business possible. 

Millers who have visited this market 
have said that their bookings are ex- 


tremely light, and in most instances far 
below what they have been at this time 
on previous crops. Most of them feel 
that business will be more evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the crop year and, 
in the long run, more satisfactory. 

Export inquiry from Europe still con- 
tinues heavy, but only a small portion of 
the business offered is acceptable, be- 
cause European buyers seem unwilling to 
purchase at anything like workable 
prices; consequently, this large volume of 
possible business is actually amounting to 
very little. For example, there was one 
offer in at the close of the week for 50,000 
bbls soft winter-wheat flour, upon which 
the buyer placed a limit of $13, jute, c.i.f. 
his port. The utter impossibility of work- 
ing this business will be readily seen 
when the price for the grade of flour re- 
quired was quite firm here at $12.58@13, 
and with ocean rates ranging around 85c 
@$1 per 100 lbs, would bring the export 
price, c.i.f., basis European ports, up to 
more than $14. 

Therefore it is quite clear that, unless 
foreign flour-buyers raise their levels, 
especially on large lots, there will be lit- 
tle chance of concluding deals. They 
probably do not realize that a large quan- 
tity of flour, particularly at this time, 
cannot be purchased on the basis of the 
published quotations on small lots, for the 
excellent reason that millers in figuring 
on them must protect themselves against 
the uncertainties of getting the grain 
when required, and the cars when flour 
is ready for shipment. 

There have been no indications of just 
what the future buying policy of Great 
Britain is to be and, taken by and large, 
the whole situation is both uncertain 
and unsatisfactory. 

General quotations: spring patents, 
$13.50@14.50; spring first clears, $11@ 
12; soft winter straights, $11.75@12.50; 
Kansas straights, $12.75@13.75; Kansas 
patents, $13.50@14.25; Kansas clears, $11 
@11.50; rye, $11@12,—all in jute, 

CUBAN RICE SITUATION 


Strong efforts are being made through 
the Department of State at Washington 
by various commercial bodies in the 
United States in connection with the Cu- 
ban government to settle the controversy 
with Cuban importers over the large rice 
shipments now held in Havana. It is 
stated by officials of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce that steps are now 
being taken to effect a speedy settlement, 
and that negotiations are now on in Ha- 
vana. The settlement of this matter is 
very important to the flour trade of this 
country because, until the matter is en- 
tirely cleared up, business on flour with 
some Cuban buyers will be seriously af- 
fected. 

NOTES 


M. A. Pollock, manager Canadian 
Flour Export Co., Ltd., Toronto, called 
at this office this week. 

Among the millers visiting New York 
this week were N,. Sowden, vice-president 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, George W. Hoyland, manager 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
and A. L. Jacobson, president Atchison 
(Kansas) Mills Corporation. 

The Cunard Terminal Co. will shortly 
erect for the Cunard Line what it is de- 


‘ elared will be the greatest steamship ter- 


minal in the world, along the Hudson 
River near the West Shore Railroad 
ferry at Weehawken. Approval has been 
given by the New Jersey Board of Com- 
merce and Navigation of a grant of 1,100 
feet of riparian land at $50 per foot, or 
$55,000. 





Attention is being drawn to the possi- 
bility of agriculturally exploiting the is- 
land of Papua, especially in respect to 
the growing of sisal hemp, since the cli- 
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matic conditions, including the meager 
rainfall and the naturally well-drained 
soil containing an abundance of lime, are 
all favorable to its prolific growth. Simi- 
lar suitable conditions exist also in Ger- 
man New Guinea, the Solomons, Fiji, 
and other Pacific islands. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N, Y., July 24.—With the 
impression persisting that the market is 
unstable, there has been no revival of 
business this week. While mills made a 
little more flour than last week, there was 
the smallest volume of sales in many 
months, and a good part of the output 
this week went to the storeroom instead 
of to the cars. The opening of the wheat 
market has had little stabilizing influ- 
ence. Prices haye, for the most part, 
been closely held, following the firm tone 
in wheat. One or two mills have ad- 
vanced prices slightly, and western mill 
agents report increases on fancy patents 
amounting to around 30c bbl. 

There has been a little inquiry, but it 
has not been productive of much busi- 
ness. A good part of the shipments 
made have been in fulfillment of 30-day 
orders booked recently. ‘There has been a 
little spot business, but the total is neg- 
ligible. Some embargoes have been 
raised, and millers have been enabled to 
move stuff that has been held up for 
weeks. 

Under the conditions, hard-wheat flour 
prices which follow are about nominal: 
spring patents, around $15 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $15.50; bak- 
ers patent, $14.40, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; spring straights, $15, cotton 98’s, 
jobbing; first clears, firm at $12, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston, and few to be had; 
local, around $12.50; low-grade, $8.50@9, 
jute, car lots, Boston. Western mill 

rands are quoted as follows: fancy pat- 
ents, $16 (very nominal) ; bakers patent, 
$15.30,—both in cotton 98’s, jobbing. 

Soft-wheat flour shares all the uncer- 
tainties of the hard brands. The closest 
approach to business is a little curious 
inquiry. Mills here for most part have 
sold old wheat laid by to mix with new. 
There is considerable old wheat to be 
had, but growers and dealers ask $2.75 
@3.10 bu, delivered at the mill door, with 
the result that there are few sales. Due 
to the coal shortage and general insta- 
bility, many of the small country mills 
are practically shut down. Soft-wheat 
winter straights are quoted at $12.80 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $13.50. 

Rye flour dull, and actual business in- 
significant. Some millers have bought 
western rye to arrive. Best white brands 
are quoted at $11.75 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston. .Western brands slow, with 
prices unchanged; light, $12.50 bbl; me- 
dium, $12; dark, $11.50,—all in cotton 
98's, jobbing basis. 

Despite the light offerings of millfeed, 
prices are barely maintained; in fact, it 
might be possible to buy a little under 
the quotations which follow: spring bran, 
around $58 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
jobbing, $62@63; winter bran, $63, 
sacked, local only; spring middlings 
(standard), around 864, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $68. Rye feed firm at 
$60, sacked, local only. Demand for 
western feeds slack, with prices easier by 
$4@6 ton. Ground oats, bulk, $82 ton; 
corn meal, bulk, $80,—both jobbing basis. 
Corn meal, table quality, barely steady at 
$5 per 100 lbs, jobbing. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
Wee: WOON ateconcccebenese 7,500 40 
BME WEG. 0 vec ctcvoscssces 7,100 38 


Of this week’s total, 5,800 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,200 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

A contract for furnishing the city 1,000 
bus oats was awarded to Newman Bros., 
hay and grain déalers, at $1.34 bu. 

The embargo was raised on the Boston 
& Albany Railroad this week, opening up 
considerable territory for millers and 
shippers here. 

The New York State Hay & Grain 
Dealers’ Association will meet in Syra- 
cuse, Aug. 12-13. A. H. Smith, president 
of the New York Central Railroad, will 
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be the principal speaker at the banquet 
at the close of the meeting. 

The sugar shortage has disappeared, 
and every corner grocery is not only of- 
fering sugar in unlimited quantities, but 
is insistently selling it. Prices are work- 
ing lower, with 24c about the average. 

A campaign is under way in this sec- 
tion of the state to induce farmers to be 
more careful in selection of seed wheat. 
It has been the belief of some farmers 
that sprouted wheat, where it happened 
to show “legs” before it was put in dur- 
ing a catchy spell, was good for seeding, 
and many growers have not been over- 
particular about recleaning seed for foul 
stuff and small kernels. The various 
county farm bureaus are doing educa- 
tional work to rectify these errors. 


T. W. Kwapp. 





BUFFALO 

Burraw, N. Y., July 24.—Flour-buyers 
seem to be all at sea, apparently waiting 
for more settled conditions in the wheat 
market. They are still harping on that 
December option, and when flour is of- 
fered on about that basis the come-back 
is 50c less. The truth is that the dis- 
position generally is to anticipate lower 
prices, and the mills here are closing 
practically nothing, although there is a 
better inquiry. A peculiar condition is 
that millers are finding it extremely dif- 
ficult to get shipping directions on flour 
bought a long time ago from good cus- 
tomers who say they are loaded up and 
unable to take care of it, while others 
want quick shipment when making small 
purchases. The idea prevailing for some 
months, that flour stocks in the hands of 
all kinds of buyers were daily growing 
smaller, is not evident as yet. 

Prices are 25c lower on the best grades 
of patent, while wheat has advanced 
sharply this week. Clears are firm, and 
the only flour for which there is any real 
demand, and no offerings. Rye flour con- 
tinues dull, and is quoted at 75c under 
last week. 

Local prices to the retail trade were 
not changed this week, although away 
below cost of production. .There is, how- 
ever, no demand, grocers refusing to take 
hold, as there is no money in handling 
flour, they say. 

Kansas flour is duller than ever, no 
quotations being received here this week 
which would indicate any interest in do- 
ing business. Jobbers here thought that 
short patent could easily be bought at 
$14, and standard at $13.60, Buffalo rate 
points. 

Soft winter-wheat mills were offering 
flour 5@30c lower than a week ago, but 
no sales were reported. Short patent is 
quoted at $13.90, standard at $13.65, and 
pastry at $13, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are not in as good shape as a 
week ago, although the mills find no diffi- 
culty in selling all they can make, at last 
week’s prices. The fact that the West is 
offering feeds for shipment far below 
prices here keeps buyers out of the mar- 
ket for anything except spot or quick 
shipment, and they are willing to pay 
prices asked for something they know 
will be on hand when wanted. The only 
change in prices was for red dog, for 
which there is a keen demand at $1 
higher than last week, and the mills all 
sold ahead for a month to six weeks. 
Winter-wheat mills quoted bran at $53, 
middlings at $59, and mixed feed at $59, 
track, Buffalo. 

The prevailing opinion among jobbers 
here is that prices of feed will drop to a 
much lower level when the mills get 
started on new wheat, and they will not 
buy until that time. They have the same 
idea concerning other feeds. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was stronger, 
and is likely to go higher next week, as 
the tendency of the corn market is up- 
ward under light receipts, and there is 
considerable improvement in the demand 
for corn feeds. Hominy feed lower, and 
demand light. Good inquiry for cotton- 
seed meal at the decline in price. Oil 
meal is offered at $62.50@63.50, spot, 
and no general demand. There are offer- 
ings for any month from August to May 
at $63.50. Gluten feed steady, with a 
light trade. Brewers’ grains $68, and 
nothing doing. Distillers’ grains are 
quoted at $73.50@74, track, Buffalo. 

Milo, No. 3, is selling quite readily at 
$2.65 per 100 lbs, bulk, track, Buffalo, 
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and offerings liberal. There were bids of 
$5 for fancy buckwheat, and none was 
offered. 

Rolled oats, new, are offered at $4.65 
per 90-lb sack, track, Buffalo, for ship- 
ment. The mills expect to get started 
shortly. Oat feed is offered at $49, 
prompt or July shipment, and $33.50 for 
August and September shipment. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This WEEK .c.eeeceeeevces 96,365 58 
Last week ....-.erereevee 95,680 68 
Year AGO ceeceeceesveeves 155,050 93 
TWO Years AGO .eeeereeeee 73,300 44 
Three Years AGO .eeeeeeees 68,500 35 


NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here are 420,000 bus, 
compared with 465,000 last year. 

Receipts by lake this week were 221,000 
bus wheat and 285,000 bus corn. Last 
year the receipts were 149,000 bbls flour 
and 2,180,000 bus grain. 

The mills with only a short supply of 
wheat, and this includes nearly all, ran 
about half-time, and some will be down 
entirely next week. While the car situa- 
tion is easy at present, millers are look- 
ing for a shortage after the end of this 
month. 

The wheat harvest, started here a week 
ago, has been interrupted by frequent 
rains. Although some fields are thin, 
owing to weevil and other causes, there 
will be a good average crop. Millers are 
bidding $2.80 for No. 1 red or white at 
the mill door. 

The Uniontown (Pa.) Baking Co. 
changed hands this week, the considera- 
tion being $87,000. It is planned by the 
new owners to merge the Italio-French 
bakery with the property just acquired. 
The purchasers are John Capone, Carl 
Rossi and Jerry Barber, all of Union- 
town, 

The Grain Corporation shipped out 
120,000 bus wheat by rail this week, and 
has 254,000 bus on the way down the 
lakes, which will also go by rail. Besides 
this there are 31,000 bus of wheat to go 
by canal. This will clean up the work 
of the grain-shipping department of the 
Corporation, and the office will be closed 
by first of next month. 

A terrific wind, rain, hail and electric 
storm, lasting three hours, struck west- 
ern New York, part of Pennsylvania and 
Canada, last evening, doing enormous 
damage to standing grain and other 
crops. For duration it was the worst 
storm in years. Wires are down in all 
directions, and no estimate of the loss 
can be made at present. 

A new and powerful organization, to 
be known as the Hudson River and Erie 
Waterway Association, is being formed, 
with the object of furthering the barge 
canal and bringing about much-needed 
improvements in the port of New York 
and in the Hudson River. The present 
plans call for thorough co-operation be- 
tween the Lake Carriers’ Association and 


other large interests. E. Baweassen 





BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., July 24.—There was 
practically no market for flour here this 
week, despite the fact that this is the 
season when demand and trading are 
usually the most active. So repugnant 
has the subject of buying become to 
many in the business that it is doubtful 
if they could be persuaded to buy gold 
dollars at 90c. 

Buyers can see no reason for paying 
present prices for flour, with the coun- 
try full of wheat, the war a dead issue 
and the railroads in sight of their raise. 
They can see nothing ahead but a grand 
smash, and they are not going to be 
caught in it if they can help it. Further- 
more, it is felt by many that for this 
country to complacently allow its own 
and the oppressed of Europe to be 
charged current rates for the necessities 
of life is a crime which is bound to come 
home, sooner or later. 

Springs were steady but lifeless, first 
patents closing nominally at $14@14.50; 
standard brands, $13.25@13.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 90¢c more in wood, 25@30c less 
in jute, or 15@45c less in bulk. A few 
mills were asking over $15 for short pat- 
ent, while some good spot offerings were 
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obtainable as low as $13.50, cotton. These 
were not necessarily short patent, but 
od enough for most any one, Buyers, 
owever, wanted nothing. New springs 
appeal to the trade more than old, but 
unless they can meet the price and qual- 
ity of the new southwestern goods, they 
will,have a hard road to travel. The talk 
of black rust failed to scare anybody. 

New hard winters were easier and in- 
active, short patents at the close rang- 
ing $13.25@13.75; straights, $12.50@13,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 90c more in wood, 25@ 
30c less in jute, or 15@45c less in bulk. 
Some stencils were held higher than the 
extreme quotations, while others were 
offered lower than the inside rates, the 
foregoing figures representing the mid- 
dle ground, or the range at which de- 
sirable stock was available. Offerings 
were on the increase and prices in in- 
stances were 75c@$l1 bbl under old 
spring. If the demand ever revives, it 
will certainly turn to new Kansas at 
the ruling discount. 

New soft winters were weak and neg- 
lected, short patents closing nominally at 
$12@12.50; near-by straights, $11@11.50, 
—in 98-lb cottons; 90c more in wood, or 
25@445c less in bulk. A few cars of fancy 
old-wheat Ohio patent were sold early at 
cut prices, and represented the clean-up 
of the mill. No new patent has been 
sold, as far as can be learned. New near- 
by straights were offered more freely at 
$11.50 in new jutes, but no one seemed 
to want them even at $11@11.25 in good 
second-hand cottons. Some buyers ex- 
pect to buy such stock at $10 bbl or un- 
der in second-hand cottons within 30 
days. 

On Thursday a leading buyer offered 
to bet that No. 2 red wheat, now quoted 
at $3.01, would sell in this market at 
$2.60, if not $2.50, inside of 60 days, and 
no one took him up. There are those in 
the trade who are confident that cash 
wheat in all domestic markets will sell 
below Chicago December in due course. 
Sentiment here is bearish. 

City mills ran only moderately, found 
trade quiet, domestic and export, and 
further reduced their flour prices 50c 
bbl on springs and blends, and 25¢ on 
winters, with feeds $1 ton lower. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 100,794 
bbls; destined for export, 81,220. 

NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 196; number now in port, 124. 

Exports from here this week included 
8,080 bbls flour and 1,644,355 bus grain— 
1,243,811 wheat and 400,544 rye. 

All authorities agree that Maryland has 
wonderful crop prospects for apples, 
peaches and vegetables this year. 

Argentine wheat shipments this week 
were reported as 3,805,000 bus, against 
3,890,000 for corresponding week last 
year. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators, as posted on 
*change: wheat, $3.20 bu; corn, $1.90; 
rye, $2.50; barley, $1.75; oats, $1.50. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
12, 1919, to July 24, 1920, 359,888 bus; 
year ago, 560,031. Range of prices this 
week, $1.65@1.80; last year, $2.03@2.10. 

Charley P. Dorney, local millers’ agent, 
will hereafter represent in this market 
J. B. A. Kern & Sons, Inc., millers, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., succeeding the late H. S. 
Belt. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30 to July 24, 208,178 bus; same 
period last year, 329,703. Range of 
prices this week, $2.50@2.97; last year, 
$1.75@2.36. 

Thornton Rollins, retired banker, cof- 
fee importer and flour exporter, although 
79 years old, ventured the other day to 
take a sail in the clouds in an airplane 
with a friend. 

Two more cargoes of Pacific Coast 
flour, aggregating 155,144 140-lb jutes, 
have been received here this week by the 
government, part of which has already 
been reshipped to Europe. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., early in 
the week were reported to be loading six 
ships with 50,000 tons of cargo for Liv- 
erpool and Manchester, England. It was 
also stated that their late bookings of 
freight for their new west coast of South 
American line were encouraging for 
regular sailings in that direction. 

Lewis Blaustein, president Atlantic 


Flour Co., blenders, jobbers and ex- 
a has returned from his western 
usiness trip, which included stops at 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis and Cleveland. Mr. Blaustein 
is impressed with the idea of keeping 
close to shore while the price of flour 
continues at its present level. 


Adjutant-General Milton A. Reckord, 
of the Maryland National Guard, has 
been detailed by the War department, 
along with 14 other officers of the Na- 
tional Guard, for duty with the general 
staff in connection with reorganizing the 
army under the army reorganization act 
passed by the last Congress. Mr. Reck- 
ord is also president of the Reckord 
Mfg. Co., operating the Bel Air (Md.) 
Roller Mills. 

Visitors were A. L. Jacobson, presi- 
dent Atchison (Kansas) Mills Corpora- 
tion; F. Leval, with Louis Dreyfus & 
Co., grain exporters and importers, New 
York and Paris; Rai Nielsen, with P. N. 
Gray & Co., Inc.,. grain and flour ex- 
porters and importers, New York; Sam- 
uel A. Allen, of Philadelphia, represent- 
ing Western Star Mill Co., Salina, and 
Universal Mili & Elevator Co., Claflin, 
Kansas; R. A. Ruemeli, flour broker, 
St. Louis; H. C. Harvey, with D. W. 
Dietrich, miller, Philadelphia. 

The Baltimore agency of the United 
States Grain Corporation, having com- 
pleted the work for which it was or- 
ganized, will discontinue on July 31. 
George S. Jackson, second vice-president, 
will retire from the service of the Cor- 
poration on that date. All unfinished 
business will be handled from the New 
York office of the Corporation from 
Aug. 1. A committee consisting of 
Messrs, Diament, Frederick and Netre, 
of the Baltimore office, will remain in 
charge of various small lots of flour or 
wheat in this zone until it is disposed of, 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puiaverputa, Pa., July 24.—The flour 
market this week continued dull and un- 
settled, owing to the erratic movements 
of wheat. Local demand was of very 
small proportions, as buyers were un- 
willing to operate except to satisfy ac- 
tual needs, and the same conservatism in 
buying that has prevailed for a long 
time still exists. Spot supplies are not 


large, but sufficient to satisfy current‘ 


requirements, and there is little if any 
disposition to stock up ahead. 

Rye flour is dull, with moderate but 
ample offerings. Corn products are in- 
active and weak. 

NOTES 

Jacob B. Pultz, head of the grain firm 
of J. B. Pultz & Co., has returned from 
a New England trip. 

Hughes & Dier, prominent bankers of 
this city, have applied for membership in 
the Commercial Exchange. 

The Keystone Macaroni Mfg. Co., of 
Lebanon, Pa., has been chartered, with 
an authorized capital of $200,000, 

George Bristle, at one time a well- 
known baker of Camden, N. J., retired 
for many years, died on Friday at the 
advanced age of 93. 

Secretary Rasmussen, of the state de- 
partment of agriculture, estimates the 
value of the seven staple crops of Penn- 
sylvania at over $400,000,000, and indi- 
cates that the crop of wheat and oats is 
likely to exceed the average of the past 
five years. 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
were A. L. Jacobson, of the Atchison 
(Kansas) Mills Corporation, F. B. 
Stubbs, of the Wells (Minn.) Flour 
Mills Co., M. Williamson, grain dealer, 
Buffalo, N. Y., John W. Snyder, grain 
dealer, Baltimore, and E. Fitzgerald, 
grain merchant, Cincinnati. 

Delaware charters have been issued to 
the following: Superior System Bakeries, 
Inc., to conduct bakeries, etc; capital, 
$100,000; W. F. O'Keefe, George G. 
Steigler, E. E. Aberle, Wilmington, Del., 
incorporators; Lebanon New System 
Baking Co., to manufacture bread, cakes, 
etc; W. W. Baker, R. G. Baumer, all of 
Latrobe, Pa., incorporators; capital, 
$14,000. 

Samuel K. Robbins, an attorney, has 
been made receiver for the E. Maehler 


_Co., bakers, whose president, Louis May- 


er, Jr., has been missing since July 3. 
The appointment was made with the un- 
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derstanding that a purchaser be found 
for the property of the company, which 
has liabilities of $62,300. The receiver 
has arranged with another baking con- 
cern to operate the bakery for four 
months, with the privilege of purchase. 
Samuet S. Danrets. 





BOSTON 


, , 

Boston, Mass., July 24.—Local flour 
conditions this week were, if anything, 
duller than last week. Practically all of 
the flour agents here report demand ex- 
tremely dull, with buyers showing an ab- 
solute indifference as to the market, 
either present or future. 

The reopening of trading in wheat fu-~ 
tures in the various primary markets has 
not resulted in the expected stimulus in 
the demand for flour in this and other 
New England markets. There is too 
much uncertainty existing as to the fu- 
ture, and the prospective flour-buyer is 
holding off until the situation becomes 
more settled. Evidently the miller is of 
the same opinion, and the unusual condi- 
tion prevails at the present time of flour- 
buyers in this market, with admittedly 
small stocks on hand, having practically 
no contracts for new-wheat flours booked, 
while on the other hand the millers are 
apparently indifferent as to whether sales 
are made or not. 

During July in other years liberal con- 
tracts for new-crop flour have been made 
for future delivery, but this year the 
opposite is the case. Most flour-buyers 
seem to think that the deflation of flour 
values has only just begun, and that 
when the new-crop flour actually begins 
to move in any volume, prices will rule 
lower. 

The big flour-buyers here have prac- 
tically withdrawn from the market or, at 
most, only purchase an occasional car 
to fill in some gap in supplies. Stocks 
are small, much less than -normal, while 
arrivals from day to day are consider- 
ably under normal requirements. 

There is a wide variety in the prices 
quoted on new Kansas hard-wheat flours 
by the various mills. Those at interior 
points are offering first-class patents at 
50@75e bbl under prices quoted by mills 
at outside points. These interior mills 
are able to get the wheat, while the other 
mills, being dependent upon cars, are 
only receiving a small amount daily and 
are therefore unable to do much quoting 
for future delivery. During the past 
week good, reliable brands of Kansas 
hard-wheat patents were offered by one 
mill for shipment during August and 
September at $12.50 bbl, in sacks, while 
other mills, making practically the same 
grade, were holding at around $14 A 
full range of new hard winter-wheat 
flours at the close of the week is $12.50 
@14.50 bbl, in sacks. There is no market 
for hard winter-wheat straights or clears 
here, and no business is reported. 

Soft winter-wheat flours are unchanged 
as to price, with no demand for either 
new or old. Usually at this time there 
are liberal sales of new soft-winter flours 
for future delivery to the wholesale bak- 
ers, but at present it is difficult to even 
interest the buyer in the goods offered. 

The market for old spring-wheat pat- 
ents was firmer this week, an advance of 
50@60c¢ bbl in sacks being quoted by the 
big Minneapolis mills. Country mills also 
showed some advance over the previous 
week. No new spring-wheat flours were 
offered, and no reliable quotations are 
obtainable. 

The demand for corn products has been 
quiet, with a decline of 25¢ per 100 lbs 
in yellow-corn goods. White-corn flour 
and corn meal have met with a slow 
trade, the market ruling a trifle lower. 

Oatmeal continues slow, with light of- 
ferings on account of difficulty in ship- 
ment. Old is about 5c lower per 90-lb 
sack. New oatmeal for September ship- 
ment is quoted at $4.75 per 90-lb sack. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 ‘‘outside’’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to July 17, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
--—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 








Minneapolis ...15,259 14,672 322 1,451 
St. Pawl ..scese 428 371 one see 
Duluth-Superior 447 929 ees TT 
Outside mills .. 8,600 10,651 29 250 

Totals ...... 24,734 26,623 351 1,701 











ee 
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CROP BULLETINS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


(Continued from page 410.) 


Late Harvest in Central States 

Torevo, On10, July 24.—There has been 
comparatively little real hot weather so 
far this summer, and crops" have been 
considerably delayed. This accounts for 
the late harvest. Threshing is now in 
progress in northern Ohio and southern 
Michigan, and should be near completion 
by the end of this week. In many fields 
p Rr cut, wheat shocks are small and 
far apart, indicating a light crop. 

The wheat crop is going to be quite 
variable in quality, as well as in quantity. 
It is not possible to determine as yet the 
price at which new wheat will move, but 
it is expected to sell at country points, 
early in the movement, at $2.50 or less. 
Farmers in many places are expected to 
hold for at least $8. 

For the most part, corn is of good 
color and many fields are not far ad- 
vanced. Weather has not been particu- 
larly favorable for corn, and it will 
doubiton make much more rapid progress 
when it turns warmer. This year har- 
vesting of wheat and hay have come at 
the same time, and farmers are now busy 
cutting both. Oats condition is fairly 
satisfactory. 

The Michigan state report gives wheat 
condition as ranging from very poor to 
very good, with many fields badly spot- 
ted and some too poor to be worth har- 
vesting. Winter-killing caused some dam- 
age, but the Hessian fly has been active 
and the extent of the injury done is now 
readily apparent by the considerable per- 
centage of straw that has broken down. 
In the central districts there are many 
excellent stands of wheat, and the dam- 
age by fly is slight. The average condi- 
tion is 75 per cent, or 6 per cent be- 
low hormal; forecast of production is 
15,451,000 bus, 30 per cent less tnan last 
year. The amount of the 1919 crop still 
on farms is estimated to be 931,000 bus, 
a somewhat larger quantity than in any 
recent years. 

Notwithstanding the backward spring, 
the same acreage of corn was planted in 
Michigan as last year, and much of this 
has made a satisfactory growth. Some 
damage has been done by grasshoppers 
and cutworms. The average condition of 
88 per cent is 6 per cent better than the 
10-year average, and 9 per cent lower 
than a year ago. Crop is estimated at 
56,628,000 bus. 

Oats suffered severely from dry weath- 
er in Michigan, but have been improved 
considerably by rains of the last two 
weeks. In drier sections they have head- 
ed on very short straw, and in the north- 
ern districts have suffered much dam- 
age from grasshoppers. Condition of 
oats is placed at 84 per cent, and indicat- 
ed crop 47,371,000 bus, about 25 per cent 
more than the very small crop of last 
year. 
W. H. Wicern. 





Threshing in Indiana 

Inpranapouis, Inv., July 24.—Thresh- 
ing of wheat continues throughout south- 
ern and central counties in Indiana, and 
is getting under way in some parts of 
the northern half of the state. The work 
has progressed somewhat slowly because 
of frequent showers and cloudy weather 
the last two weeks, the latter retarding 
the drying of the straw. 

The yield of both winter and spring 
wheat is falling far short of normal, al- 
though a report is received once in a 
while of a good field. In some counties 
the crop has produced as low as four 
bushels an acre, and, in a few, the output 
has been as high as 28. A saving situa- 
tion, from the standpoint of millers, has 
been that the grain, as a rule, is of high 
quality. 

Barley, in contrast with wheat, is com- 
ing up to expectations. Rye also is yield- 
ing better than the average, and will be 
one of the best crops Indiana ever has 
raised. 

Oats-cutting is near completion in the 
southern half of the state, and looks like 
a crop. In the north it has filled 
well, but on short straw, and will make 
better than the average yield, if favor- 
able weather continues, 

Hot nights the latter part of this week 
have been very favorable to the rapid 
growth of corn, and the outlook for the 
crop is generally favorable. In some sec- 
tions, however, cultivation has been de- 


layed by the rains of 10 days ago, which 
prevented work in the fields. ° 
Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


Improvement in Georgia 

Attanta, Ga., July. 24.—There has 
been much improvement in crop condi- 
tions for the past week. Corn prospects 
a week ago were rather gloomy, but re- 
cent rains generally over the state, as 
well as in the entire Southeast, have af- 
forded a remedy. It is generally bhe- 
lieved one more good rain the last of 
the month will insure a splendid yield. 

Cotton has also made excellent prog- 
ress in growing during the week, al- 
though the rainy weather has increased 
the activities of the boll weevil in many 
sections of the state. The census re- 
port showing the condition of the crop 
to July 25 will be issued Aug. 2, and it 
is generally thought that it will show 
four to six points better than last month, 
when the Georgia condition was 63 per 
cent and the United States cotton belt 
70.7, 

J. Hore TicNer. 


Storm Flattens Wheat in New York 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 24.—A_ heavy 
storm which swept sections of this dis- 
trict last night, flattened wheat that is 
not yet cut. Fortunately, most of the 
crop is in shock, Due to local showers 
and lack of general rain through the ter- 
ritory when the berry was in the dough, 
reports indicate that it is somewhat 
spotty. However, it is the impression 
that the berry is generally plump and of 
good milling quality, probably consider- 
ably better than that of the 1919 crop, 
which was affected by extreme heat while 
ripening. 

Threshing will begin in a small way 
next week. An occasional crop has been 
sold by growers at $2.50 bu. There is 
enough old wheat in the district to mix 
with the new for milling purposes until 
it gets sweat out and thoroughly sea- 
soned. 

Early-sown oats are turning slightly. 
Recent rains will greatly help the crop 
in filling. Corn is still backward, and it 
now looks as though at best there can be 
only a fair crop. The showery weather 
has been very favorable for starting 
buckwheat. 

T. W. Knapp. 


Harvesting in Pacific Northwest 
Seatrie, Wasu., July 27.—(Specia! 
Telegram )—Harvesting is general except 
in the later spring-wheat sections. The 
weather is ideal. Yields are high, except 
in the Big Bend section. Quality is good. 
W. C. Tirrany. 








Barley Harvest Begins in California 

San Francisco, Car., July 24.—Har- 
vesting of the barley crop is well under 
way in most sections of California. South 
of Tehachapi the yield is generally prov- 
ing satisfactory and the quality good, but 
in most sections of the northern part of 
the state the crop is spotted and the 
yield light. There have been some sales 
of new-crop barley, but at present the 
market is dragging, with little selling, 
and prices nominal. The wheat-crop har- 
vest is not so far advanced as that of 
barley, but indications are that the two 
crops are likely to turn out much the 
same as to yield per acre and quality in 
the various sections of the state. 

R. C. Mason. 


Record Crops in Utah and Idaho 

Ocpen, Uran, July 24.—Survey of 
grain-crop conditions throughout the in- 
termountain states shows that Utah and 
Idaho will have, in the aggregate, the 
largest crop in their history. Grain men 
make this declaration, despite acknow]- 
edgment that in at least three sections of 
Idaho, drouth has seriously affected the 
spring grains on dry farms, In the dis- 
trict between Aberdeen and American 
Falls, Idaho, a large sweep of dry farm 
wheat has not had sufficient moisture for 
proper maturing, and much the same 
condition prevails north of Idaho Falls. 
Throughout the two states, however, crop 
conditions are generally d, and the 
irrigated fields are in excellent condition. 
Harvest is being rushed throughout Utah, 
and some wheat has been cut in southern 


Idaho. Threshing is under way in the 
southern part of the state. 
W. E. Zurrann. 


Government Weather Survey 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 24.—The 
past week was generally favorable for 
grain crops and for harvesting, the 
Weather Bureau states in its weekly bul- 
letin. There was an abundance of mois- 
ture in nearly all districts east of the 
Rocky Mountains, although some damage 
occurred over small areas by excessive 
rainfalls, and occasional injury by hail 
was reported. The temperature was be- 
low normal in central and _ northern 
states, but this condition was favorable 
for grain and did not seriously affect 
corn and other warm-weather crops. The 
lack of sufficient moisture is beginning 
to be felt, especially at lower altitudes 
and on the southern slopes in central and 
lower Rocky Mountain districts, although 
there is a sufficient water supply for ir- 
rigated crops, except in the extreme 
Southwest. There was some damage to 
fruit crops by excessive moisture, but in 
general fruit was favorably affected by 
the weather. Harvesting and other farm- 
work were delayed by frequent rains in 
the Northeast and in some districts in the 
South. 

Joun J. Marninan. 


Harvesting Large Crops in Ontario 

Toronto, Ont., July 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Ontario winter wheat 
crop, now being harvested, is in fine con- 
dition, and is one of the largest ever 
grown in this province. Trade estimates 
say the yield will be 25,000,000 bus. 

A. H. Batey. 








Good Rainfall Over Western Canada 

Winnivec, Man., July 24.—Heavy 
rains, which have been practically gen- 
eral over the three prairie provinces. 
have enormously benefited the crops 
which, at many points, were beginning to 
suffer severely from the long spell of 
heat and drouth. 

In central and northern Manitoba, 
plentiful moisture has been received, with 
good rains also in the southwestern por- 
tion of the province. 

Heavy rainfalls over Saskatchewan are 
said to have fallen in time to avert the 
very serious damage from drouth with 
which crops in portions of this province 
were threatened. While the extent of 
moisture varied considerably, it is con- 
fidently expected that the prolonged dry 
spell has now been broken. 

In Alberta, generous rains are report- 
ed, and although, generally speaking, 
crops in this province were not actually 
suffering, the moisture was very wel- 
come. Throughout practically the whole 
of southern Alberta, wheat is headed 
out; oats also are making good progress. 
Growth of all grains has been very rapid 
during the past week, and experts are of 
opinion that, even without further mois- 
ture, a good crop is now assured. Crop 
conditions in Alberta are reported to be 
better than at any time since 1917. 

G. Rock. 





Grain Situation in Roumania 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 24.—The 
following forecast of the grain situation 
in southeastern Europe for the next crop 
year has been forwarded to the State 
department by Trade Commissioner 
Louis E. Van Norman, from Warsaw: 

“The prospects for the coming year in 
Old Roumania are exceedingly unsatis- 
factory. According to statistics sup- 
plied by the Roumanian government, the 
area of fall-sown wheat and rye is only 
1,853,250 acres, compared with 5,065,550 
before the war. This great shortage can- 
not possibly be made up by spring plant- 
ing. On the whole, it is very improbable 
that Greater Roumania will have any ex- 
port surplus from the crop of 1920, and 
quite possible that a large part of the 
surplus remaining from the 1919 crop 
will be either consumed locally or car- 
ried over still another year. 

“Unfavorable weather conditions re- 
duced somewhat the fall planting in 
Bulgaria, but it is likely that a consider- 
able part of this will be made up through 
spring planting. If we assume that the 
area cultivated is 10 per cent less than 
the pre-war years and the yield normal, 
there would be about 300,000 tons avail- 
able for export, though internal condi- 
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tions will tend to hamper this export 
movement. 

“Assuming normal weather conditions, 
it is likely that Jugo-Slavia will have a 
moderate surplus of grain for 1920-21, 
estimated at 500,000 tons. The disturbed 
conditions of the government, af trans- 
portation and public opinion will, how- 
ever, tend to restrict exportation.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Grain Prices Lower Than Expected 

Inpranapouts, Inp., July 24.—Notwith- 
standing a better quality of wheat and 
a yield estimated at about 50 per cent 
of normal in Indiana, prices in Indian- 
apolis are lower than expected by trad- 
ers. They are relatively higher than in 
1919, when under federal control. 

Between July 12 and 17, 1919, Indian- 
apolis received 560 cars of new wheat. 
During the corresponding period this 
year 79 cars were received, In the first 
part of this week, 50 cars were inspected. 
Wheat is testing far better than last 
year’s and considerably better than that 
of the last three years, members of the 
Board of Trade say. The average test 
thus far is 59 lbs to the bu, and the 
moisture test runs from 10 to 12.2 per 
cent. 

A reported decision of farmers in vari- 
ous parts of Indiana to hold their grain 
for higher prices seems to have had little 
effect on receipts thus far, although it 
may have on later deliveries. The differ- 
ence in the number of cars received com- 
pared with last year is caused by the 
lateness of the season, dealers say, and 
is not due to storing by grain-raisers. 
As a rule, Board of Trade members say, 
farmers in many counties are anxious to 
sell, and insist that elevators take their 
offerings. ’ 

During the period of July 12 to 17, 
1919, No. 1 red wheat sold in this city 
at $2.183,@2.19Y,. During the same 
period this year the price for the same 
grade ranged $2.82@2.89, quotations be- 
ing f.o.b., country points. 

Epwarp H. Zreener. 





Decrease in Rural Population 

That the much-discussed decrease in 
the rural population is not without foun- 
dation was shown last week in the figures 
given out by the census bureau at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 19 counties in the rural 
part of Missouri. According to the cen- 
sus enumeration, these 19 counties now 
have a total population of 287,829, which 
represents a decrease of 24,278 people 
during the past 10 years, or a loss of 
8.2 per cent from the population in 1910. 

Carroll County suffered the greatest 
actual decrease in population of any of 
the counties listed, 2,618 fewer persons 
residing within this county now than did 
in 1910, but in the percentage of the 
population lost Hickory County was in 
the lead, with a decrease of 19.5 per cent 
in its population since 1910. 





Year’s Exports Total $8,111,000,000 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 24.—The ex- 
port business of the United States estab- 
lished a new high level during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, with a grand total 
of $8,111,000,000. This is an increase of 
$879,000,000 over the exports of $7,232,- 
000,000 during the fiscal year 1919, ac- 
cording to official figures issued today by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. 

The imports of $5,239,000,000 in the 
fiscal year ended with June exceeded by 
$2,143,000,000 the imports of $3,096,000,- 
000 in the fiscal year 1919. 

Imports in June totaled $553,000,000, 
an increase of $122,000,000 over the May 
figures of $431,000,000, and $260,000,000 
more than the imports of $293,000,000 in 
June of last year. One-half of the June 
imports consists of dutiable articles, the 
highest proportion of dutiable imports in 
any month since July, 1911. Preliminary 
advices indicate that this is due to un- 
usually large imports of sugar. 

June exports amounted to $631,000,000, 
a decrease of $115,000,000 from May ex- 
ports of $746,000,000, and $297,000,000 
less than the exports of $928,000,000 in 
June of last year. 

Gold imports amounted to $151,000,000 
and gold exports to $467,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1920, while silver imports to- 
taled $103,000,000 in value, against ‘silyer 
exports of $179,000,000. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 
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AN EMBARRASSING SITUATION 


It is doubtful if any but a few of the 
millers of the United States have as yet 
perceived the danger that lies in the 
situation with respect to money exchange 
between Canada and the United States. 
Hitherto the system of control of flour 
and wheat arising out of the war has 
served to cover up and nullify this, but 
with control removed and the markets 
free to each other, it will not be surpris- 
ing if misunderstanding and _ bitterness 
should come as a result of the fact that 
Canadian mills have an advantage of 
something like one dollar and sixty cents 
per barrel over American mills in the 
home markets of the latter. In this re- 
spect decontrol has come at a very in- 
opportune time. 

With such a handicap against him, the 
\merican miller will doubtless feel that 
he is being unfairly treated, unless his 
handicap should be neutralized by a cor- 
responding premium on Canadian wheat. 
\lready there are rumors in Canada of 
an embargo in the United States against 
Canadian flour, to keep it off American 
markets till exchange has been righted. 

It does not seem likely, however, that 
such a remedy will be adopted. The ex- 
change situation can never be righted in 
that way. If allowed to exercise its nat- 
ural effect, it will sooner or later result 
in the equalization of purchases between 
the two countries, and if free trade in 
wheat and flour is ever to mean anything 
it ought not to be interfered with when- 
ever there is temporary disadvantage to 
cither party. Embargoes will do far 
more harm even than the old policy of 
tariff protection. 

In any event, the millers of the Unit- 
ed States will readily absolve the indus- 
try in this country from any blame for 
troubles that may arise out of the pres- 
ent unfortunate exchange situation. It 
is a hang-over from the war, and has 
compensating disadvantages for Canada 
in other departments of business. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


The flour mills of eastern Canada are 
becalmed. They can make little progress 
in any direction. Buyers are rightly do- 
ing without anything but the most neces- 
sary stocks, and every one is scanning 
the market anxiously for signs of the 
break that all believe will come before 
long. Export trade is duller than dornes- 
tic, though there are reports of sales in 
the United States, none of which amount 
to much. As soon as the position of the 
western spring-wheat crop is clearly de- 
fined the market may be expected to set- 
tle down, and business will then revive. 
In the meantime, mills are getting ready 
for new-crop business, and some are 
testing the markets with offers for future 
shipment. It is to be feared that these 
latter efforts are ill-advised. They bring 
no business, and can do nothing but add 
to the current uneasiness. Most of the 
prices heard of here are highly specula- 
tive. Later, their makers may have rea- 
son to regret their precipitancy in rush- 
ing to buyers with foolish proposals. 

The Wheat Board has not been in the 
market again, and it is not thought like- 
ly that there will be any more orders 
from that source. The board has made 
sales in the United States and overseas, 
but these will not involve any new grind- 
ing. Export markets in which mills are 
free to sell direct are waiting for lower 
prices before placing new orders. 

A little winter-wheat flour has changed 


hands during the week at $12.50 bbl in 
bags for old-crop. New-crop winters are 
being talked of but, as no one knows 
what the price should be, there has heen 
no trading. 

Standard Manitoba spring-wheat flour 
is quoted at $14.75 bbl in jute, net cash 
terms, delivered Ontario points; old-crop 
soft winters, $12.50 in second-hand jute 
bags, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal; On- 
tario springs, nominally $12.50, in bags. 

There are reports from New York that 
Ontario mills are offering new-crop 
Manitoba flour there at $12.15 bbl, jute, 
United States funds, deferred shipment. 
The premium on American money ob- 
tainable here today is about 13 per cent. 


MILLFEED 
Sales of millfeed are limited to mixed- 
car lots with flour. Until there is new 
grinding to furnish supplies, quantities 
available will not warrant car-lot sales. 
Bran is quoted officially at $54 ton, and 
shorts at $61, in bags, delivered, but 
retail prices are whatever the miller cares 
to ask. There are no restrictions on re- 
tail prices. 
WHEAT 
New-crop Ontario winter-wheat flour 
is coming into the market more freely, 
but most mills are declining to buy until 
they can get an idea as to what price is 
likely to prevail. This will not be till 
August. Control ceases on the first of 
that month, so far as this province is 
concerned, There is still some old-crop 
wheat in farmers’ hands. Presumably 
the Wheat Board will take all offerings 
until the end of the month, providing 
these are tendered at Montreal. Manito- 
ba springs are worth $3.21 bu in store 
Bay ports, or $3.22 on track; Ontario 
winters, $2.98 bu, in store, Montreal. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Trading in these grains is limited. 
Manitoba oats have declined about 21/,¢ 
bu. Malting barley is quoted -here at 
$1.84@1.86 bu; rye $2.20@2.25; Mani- 
toba oats, basis $1.1314, in store, Fort 
William. 

OATMEAL 

Ontario mills making this article are 
mostly shut down or running small por- 
tions of time. As soon as new-crop oats 
are available, they will become active 
again. Scarcity and high cost of oats 
are contributing largely to the dullness. 
Rolled oats are worth $6.50 per bag of 
90 lbs, jute; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats; oat hulls, nomi- 
nal, $50@55 ton, in bags, mill points. 

OIL CAKE 
Ontario mills supply a nominal quota- 


tion of $75 ton for oil cake and $77 for 
lineseed meal, f.o.b., Montreal. 


NOTES 

G. B. Conner, head miller of the North- 
land Milling Co., Ltd., Oak Lake, Man., 
is spending the summer in Ontario. Mr. 
Conner went to the West originally from 
Kingston, Ont., about 30 years ago, and 
has been engaged in milling in Manitoba 
ever since. 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager 
of the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., is expected to arrive in Toronto 
from England this week-end. Mr. Mac- 
farlane has been overseas since May, 
looking into matters connected with the 
resumption of direct trading in flour. 
Before the war his company did a very 
large direct business with private firms in 
the United Kingdom. 

A deputation of Ontario winter wheat 
millers will go to Ottawa on Thursday 
next to consult the government about 
ocean freight rates on flour It is the 
intention to ask the government to use 
its influence to have the rates on wheat 
and flour equalized. Unless this is done, 


Canadian mills have small chance of get- 
ting a fair share of the over-sea flour 
trade of the coming crop year. 

W. C. Omand arrived in Toronto from 
New York on Friday, and shortly after- 
wards left for-his summer home on Lake 
Simcoe. Mr. Omand has now completed 
his duties with the Canadian Wheat 
Board in connection with the sale of flour 
in the United States, and will not find it 
necessary to go back to the New York 
office of the board. He has given six 
months of his time to these duties, and in 
that period has won the greatest respect 
and confidence of the Canadian authori- 
ties for whom he acted, and of the 
American buyers with whom he did busi- 
ness. 





MONTREAL 

MontTreat, Que., July 24.—A feature 
of the flour trade this week was the sale 
of 20,000 tons spring-wheat flour by the 
Canadian Wheat Board, through the high 
commissioner of South Africa, at $13 bbl 
in 140-lb jute sacks, American funds, 
f.o.b. Montreal, for August-September 
shipment. This, it is said, practically 
cleans up all of this grade of flour held 
by the board, and it is doubtful if it 
will make any further purchases. 

There has been more inquiry from 
British West India for spring-wheat 
flour and, as prices are satisfactory, a 
fair amount of business is being done. 
Demand from Newfoundland is steady, 
and sales of some fair-sized lots have 
been made. The ocean rate of freight on 
flour to the British West Indies is $1.05 
bbl, and to Newfoundland $1.25. 

Domestic and country trade in spring- 
wheat flour continues quiet. Prices are 
steady, with car lots for shipment to 
country points selling at $14.85 bbl, in 
jute, Montreal. 

Demand for winter-wheat flour has 
been satisfied for the time being. Chvice 
grades are selling at $14.40@14.50 bbl in 
new cotton bags, and at $14@14.10 in 
second-hand jute, ex-store. 

White corn flour in small lots is mov- 
ing to country points at $12.80, and to 
city buyers at $12.90; rye flour, $12@13 
bbl, jute, delivered. 

There is no change in millfeed, prices 
being maintained, but the volume of 
business is small. Car lots of bran are 
quoted at $54.25 ton, and shorts at 
$61.25, including bags, ex-track, less 25c 
ton for spot cash. 

In sympathy with the lower prices for 
oats an easier feeling has developed in 
the market for rolled oats, and prices 
were reduced 10c, with broken lots of 
standard grades selling at $5.80@5.85 per 
bag of 90 Ibs in cotton, and at $5.75 in 
jute, delivered. 

NOTES 

James Stewart, chairman of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, arrived here on 
Thursday from Winnipeg. 

A. R. Bingham, one of the oldest grain 
importers of Liverpool, Eng., was intro- 
duced at the Board of Trade this week 
by A. G. Thomson. 

With the exception of the demand for 
ocean room to Bristol for barley for 
July-August shipment at 45¢ per 100 lbs, 
there is very little space selling. 

C. Ritz, local manager of the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., will leave here July 
30 for Moose Jaw on business, and will 
be absent for about three weeks. 

In the province of Quebec, crop condi- 
tions generally are encouraging. All 
grains are in good condition, requiring 
only warm, dry weather to harvest. 

The demand from Bristol buyers for 
Canadian western barley is aon § and a 
net advance in prices of 2s@4s 6d per qr 
is shown. Prices range 69s 6d@7l1s 6d 
per qr for July-August shipment. 


W. W. Hutchison, manager and vice- 
president of the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., will leave here on July 30 
for an extended tour through the Ca- 
nadian West, and will return about 
Aug. 21. 

J. E. Macfarlane, managing director 
of the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., who has been touring Europe for 
the past two months, arrived at Quebec 
July 22, and spent the following day in 
Montreal, proceeding at night to Toronto, 


Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnipec, Man., July 24.—Very little 
business is being transacted by the flour 
mills of western Canada. Domestic buy- 
ers are taking only sufficient for imme- 
diate needs, and export trade is negli- 
gible. In view of the decision of the Ca- 
nadian government in the matter of re- 
sumption of private handling of wheat, 
millers are taking care not to overstock 
with flour, and some of the largest west- 
ern plants are already closed down for 
repair and adjustment. Those still in 
operation are running lightly. 

Standard brands of spring wheat flour, 
per bbl, in 98-lb jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are quoted as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $14.30 
PERMOROUS POINTS cecccccccccvecescscs 14.30 
Saskatchewan points .......-.eeeee008 14.20 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 14.10 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 14.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 14.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 14.50 


Vancouver Island (Victoria)......... 
PRIROS TRUPOUE 6 occ cececerececvveceene 14.70 

Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over, less than ton lots 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 40c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 98's, 
49's or 24's, 50c bbl extra. 


WHEAT 

Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
week ending July 22 totaled 874 cars, 
against 1,080 last week. Following are 
the prices being advanced to farmers by 
the Canadian Wheat Board, basis in 
store, Fort William or Port Arthur, to- 
gether with prices charged millers for 
same grades in same position, per bushel: 


Farmers Millers 
: eS. eee $2.15 $3.15 
SoG, B MBOTEROTH 6 csscicvice 2.12 3.12 
No. 3 northern ........... 2.08 3.08 
BHO. 4 WRORE co cccccccccccis 2.02 3.02 
Bes MD 206 ha 600 ceesae 2.02 3.02 
No. 6 epecial ....ccecccces 1.91 2.91 
NO. 6 SPOCIRE oc ccccccccces 1.81 2.81 


Board prices to United States mills 
and over-sea buyers are not made public. 
The difference between these buying 
and selling prices represents carrying 
and administration charges, and profits 
to be divided among farmers at close of 
crop year. 
RYE FLOUR 
Very little trading is being done at 
present in rye flour. Today’s quotations: 
white, $12.50 bbl in 98-lb bags; straight 
grades, $12; dark, $10,—f.o.b. cars at 
mill. 
MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in small demand through- 
out the prairie provinces, where pasturage 
this season is exceptionally good. Mills 
report some inquiries from eastern 
points, but this trade does not amount 
to much. Following are the maximum 
prices fixed by . the, Canadian Wheat 
Board, in mixed- or straight-car lots, de- 
livered: Manitoba, bran $48, shorts 855; 
Saskatchewan, bran $48, shorts $55; Al- 
berta, Edmonton and points east, bran 
$47, shorts $54; Alberta, points .west of 
Edmonton, bran $46, shorts $53; British 
Columbia, Revelstoke territory, bran 
$48, shorts $56; British Columbia, coast 
territory, bran $50, shorts $57. 


OATMEAL 


As is usual at this season of the year, 
the demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
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is very light and prices are unchanged. 
Standard brands of rolled oats in 80-lb 
bags, delivered to the trade, are quoted 
at $5.65 in Manitoba, $5.75 in Saskatche- 
wan and $5.85 in Alberta. 


LINSEED MEAL 

Fine ground meal is quoted at $80 
ton, in bags, f.o.b,. Winnipeg, and cake, 
in bulk, at $76. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The market for coarse grains has been 
quiet throughout the week. Barley is 
quoted 4c higher than a week ago, while 
oats and rye are, respectively, 24,¢c and 
3c lower. 

Friday’s quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, $1.1314%4; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, $1.77; No. 2 Canadian 
western rye, $2.10,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur. 


NOTES 

The provincial government of Alberta 
reports that 5,000 helpers will be needed 
this year to handle the harvest. 

Considerable winter rye is now being 
harvested throughout western Canada; 
and the average yield is reported good. 

J. W.. Horn, Winnipeg manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
will leave next week on a trip to eastern 
Canada. 

A report from Fort William states 
that a new feed mill, with a capacity of 
10,000 bus, is to be erected at that point 
for James Davidson. 

W. A. Matheson, of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., has returned to 
Winnipeg after a trip through Manitoba. 
He states that in some districts wheat is 
in splendid condition, and although in 
other parts it is not so good, the general 
crop outlook for this province is very 
satisfactory. 

A statement, recently issued at Ot- 
tawa, shows an estimated area sown to 
wheat of 15,771,000 acres, against 17,- 
750,617 a year ago. This acreage is di- 
vided as follows: Manitoba, 2,687,000 
acres, against 2,880,301 last year; Sas- 
katchewan, 9,440,000, against 10,587,363; 
Alberta, 3,644,000, against 4,282,386. 

Among the grain destroyed by a hail- 
storm at Solsgirth, Man., this week, was 
some ruby wheat, the latest result of ex- 
periments conducted by Dr. Saunders, 
Dominion cerealist. This grain was ex- 
pected to take the place of marquis 
wheat on the heavy lands of the west- 
ern provinces, and was grown by M. P. 
Mountain, of Solsgirth, who, in 1917, 
won the world championship for oats at 
Kansas, 

A report from Portage la Prairie, 
Man., on Wednesday, states that plenti- 
ful rain has fallen at that point, to the 
inestimable benefit of crops, which have 
been threatened with serious damage in 
consequence of long-continued drouth 
and heat. At some points wheat tops 
were being literally burned out, and al- 
though in these areas the ultimate yield 
will be diminished, a fair return is now 


assured. 
G. Rock. 





“NASHVILLE 


Nasuvitie, Tenn., July 24.—Flour or- 
ders from the Southeast have shown some 
improvement, but there has been no re- 
newal of the usual volume of buying for 
this season of the year. Buyers are in- 
clined to wait to see if there will be any 
recession in prices, and millers are not 
pushing their operations. There has been 
only a slight increase in the running time 
of the mills during the week. Shipments 
have been about equal to production. 

Offerings of new wheat in Tennessee 
and Kentucky: have been light. Rains 
have interfered with farmers to some ex- 
tent, and some of them doubtless want 
more than current prices for their wheat. 
The yield is fair, with small acreage, and 
reports indicate quality generally good. 
A few of the farmers have not finished 
threshing. Local wheat has been selling 
around $2.70@2.75 in a small way. West- 
ern wheat, with bill, is 10@1l5c more. 

The prices are being slightly shaded, 
and at the close of the week were sub- 
stantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter-wheat patent, 98 lbs cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $13.25@13.75; stand- 
ard or regular patent, $12.75@13.25; 


straight patent, $12.20@12.50. 
Business is quiet in Minnesota and 
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Kansas flours, with only occasional sales 
to bakers. Prices: spring-wheat patent, 
98 Ibs, cotton or jute, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $14@14.50; hard winter-wheat 
flour, $13.35@13.85. 

The millfeed situation is without im- 
portant change. Mills have light sup- 
plies on account of short running time. 
Quotations: soft winter-wheat bran, 100- 
lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$51@52; standard middlings, $60@61. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 

flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week 182,010 47,158 25.8 
Last week 192,510 41,714 21.6 
Year ago 229,890 140,508 61.1 





108,913 60.9 


Two years ago.... 
61,059 40.6 


Three years ago.. 150,300 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


July 24 July 17 
Pious, BRIS ..cvccccscees 13,200 18,800 
Went, BOS: scescceseses 28,000 25,000 
COP, WUD cs cccreisnvecs 182,000 163,000 
Oats, DUB .ccccccccccece 139,000 98,000 


CORN MEAL 

The demand for corn meal continues to 
show improvement in the South. Corn 
mills, with a capacity of 57,000 bis, this 
week ground 54,631, or 95.8 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 41,679, or 55.5 
per cent, last week, and 16 per cent the 
same week last year. While there was 
not a full report from mills, this is the 
first time the output has shown so favor- 
ably in two years or more. Prices: bolted 
meal, sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $4.25@4.50; plain meal, $4 
@4.25, 

NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 148 cars. 

The Yorkville (Tenn.) Flouring Mills 
have been sold by Jesse Trout to Emmett 
Hall. Mr. Trout has been in the flour- 
mill business 30 years. He has bought 
an interest in the Newbern (Tenn.) 
Grain Co. 

Joun Lerper. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dutvutu, Minn., July 26.—Flour-buy- 


ers were interested only to the extent of” 


filling present requirements, and the 
market continues inactive. Until such 
time as they calculate that the market 
has reached a safe level to purchase fu- 
ture supplies on, mills do not anticipate 
any materially improved demand. 

Durum buyers satisfied some pressing 
needs, but the buying was not active. 
Sales reported by the mill were only of 
the small-lot or full-car order, and buy- 
ers generally asked prompt to 30-day de- 
livery. 

The rye mill received no orders outside 
of the local trade. Home requirements 
were unimportant, and taken on slowly 
for meeting established trade. 

Nothing new happened in the millfeed 
market, which remained slow and narrow. 
Interest showed up light, buyers only 
picking up job lots. Sales made were in 
mixed cars with flour. Mills have little 
to sell, and were not pressing business. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
THI WEEK wccsncccccsecuce 13,520 37 
SMG WOOR. seiiscccidncvece 21,085 57 
iO" S| MereeryeeerineT yt 5,830 16 


TWO FORCS OHO sesvciccacdoe weave 
NOTES 

It is rumored that several cargoes of 
Canadian flaxseed are expected to come 
to Duluth from Fort William to be re- 
shipped to crushing plants at Minne- 
apolis. 

O. T. Newhouse, Minneapolis, has sold 
his Duluth Board of Trade membership 
to William Dalrymple, who will add E. 
W. Bearreu to his floor staff on the local 
exchange. 

C. H. Thornton, Winnipeg, was on 
*change last week. He asserted that, with 
good rains and favorable weather, a 
wheat crop of 250,000,000 bus is possible 
in the Canadian Northwest. 

John Cross, formerly connected with 
Duluth grain interests, has returned here 
from California. He has completely re- 
covered from the effects of an injury 
sustained in the army overseas. 


After Aug. 1, the charges for sampling 
grain and flaxseed by the Duluth Board 
of Trade sampling bureau will be 75c per 
car. The advance of 25c a car was made 
necessary by the increased expense of 
operating the bureau, higher cost of ma- 
terial, wages, etc. 

The cash market reflects the narrow 
marketing conditions previously reported, 
owing to the small spot offerings. While 
a fair volume of receipts were shown 
daily, only a small proportion of the ar- 
rivals were placed on sale, most of them 
being applied on former contracts. 

Houses with eastern and export con- 
nections were bidding early for rye sup- 
plies to complete shipping requirements. 
About everything held in store here is 
sold, and operators were quite keen at 
times for stuff and snapped up any offers 
for spot or to-arrive. To-arrive bids 
for September delivery were quoted. 

Private estimates on the new flaxseed 
crop range from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
bus. Claims are made that the govern- 
ment figured the average yield per acre 
too low and, with the present crop pros- 
pects, chances now favor a larger produc- 
tion than the estimate of 14,400,000 bus 
predicted. The acreage given was con- 
sidered as about right. 

Open trading in wheat futures has not 
taken on activity or any importance. 
Business dealings at the start naturally 
were expected to be slow and light until 
operators were able to obtain a better 
line-up on the crop and trading condi- 
tions. The little interest and business 
noted to date has been in the December 
delivery, but expectations give promise of 
improvement in the near future, as sup- 
plies accumulate and demand expands, 

F, G. Cartson. 





GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga., July 24.—Flour during 
the past week has been rather dull, and 
the trade generally is holding off buying 
except for immediate needs, expecting 
further declines in keeping with the de- 
clines in wheat. Quotations on bakers 
flour in jute range $12.50@13.50, and on 
patent $12.80@13.50. Stocks are light to 
fair. Only 13 cars wheat were received 
in this market during the week, and three 
of corn. 

Millfeeds are being quoted at slightly 
lower prices, with very little doing this 
week, Stocks are fair to light. There is 
a feeling among the trade that prices 
will reach a lower level, and this accounts 
for the lack of future orders. Delayed 
shipments arriving have been resold at 
discounts, and there have also been some 
cancellations on account of stocks being 
sufficient, and lower prices expected. 

Very little doing during the week in 
cottonseed meal and cake. While the 
large stocks are gradually being reduced, 
the prices are about the same to slightly 
lower, 7 per cent meal being offered lib- 
erally at Georgia common rate points at 
$58. The consumption of cottonseed meal 
and other concentrates is practically con- 
fined to feeding dairy cattle, and as pas- 
tures are fresh and green, light feeding 
during July and August is anticipated. 
Cottonseed hulls are about the same, with 
little demand. All Georgia mills have 
sold out, and the hulls now come from 
states west of Georgia. 

Hay receipts this week were only 35 
cars. Stocks have been quite large in 
warehouses and on tracks, but consider- 
able has been disposed of during the 
week locally. The feeling in the hay 
market is better than for two weeks and, 
while prices are practically unchanged, 
good-sized orders are being booked for 
shipment two weeks to 30 days ahead. 

NOTES 

F. L. Sullivan, sales-manager North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, was in Atlanta this week. 

R. A. Berry, Alabama and Florida 
representative Superior Feed Co., of 
Memphis, Tenn., was in Atlanta this 
week. 

A. W. Wiseburg, vice-president Harry 


“Silverman Co., has purchased Harry Sil- 


verman’s stock in the bakery, and will in 
future be president and general manager. 

J. W. Anderson, southeastern repre- 
sentative of the Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno, Okla., spent this week in 
Atlanta with the company’s representa- 
tives, W. E. Steakley & Co. 
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H. Malchow, president, and William 
Fish, vice-president, American Bakeries 
Co., left this week for a month’s trip in 
the East. They will take Mr. Malchow’s 
yacht at Baltimore, and visit several 
places on the coast. 

J. Horg Tigner. 


LOUISIANA 

New Onteans, La., July 24.—The flour 
market was dull the most of this week. 
A little business was done on new Okla- 
homa and Kansas flour, some sales be- 
ing made at $12.40@12.50, delivered. 
Most of the mills are asking 25@50c 
more. The general feeling is that prices 
are likely to go lower as the supply of 
new wheat becomes heavier. The govern- 
ment has not sent any bids here on flour 
for the last 30 days. 

Prices quoted to dealers on track here: 
old spring-wheat flour, short patents, 
$14.25@14.75 bbl, basis 98-lb cottons; 
new-wheat flour, Oklahoma and Kansas 
95 per cent, $13.15@13.40; short patents, 
$13.45@13.70; new soft-wheat flour, short 
patents, $13.90@14.25, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

The following are quoted by dealers, 
bulk on track at New Orleans: corn, 
$1.80@1.82 bu; oats, No. 2 white $1.06, 
No. 3 white $1.05; wheat bran, per 100 
lbs, on track, sacked, $2.80@2.90; meal, 
nominal; cream meal, $5.20; grits, fine 
$5.25, coarse $5.25. 

Grain inspected this week: wheat, 154 
cars; corn, 14; oats, 1; rye, 3; barley, 26. 
Inspected since July 1: wheat, export 
2,622 cars, local 2; corn, export 148, local 
115; oats, export 7, local 63; rye, export, 
42; barley, export 528, local 3. Inspected 
outward on shipboard: wheat, 112,000 bus. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 2,253,000 
bus; corn, 114,000; oats, 24,000; barley, 
1,164,000. 





Georce L, Ferry. 





Felber Biscuit Co. Enlarging 

The Felber Biscuit Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, is building a four-story addition 
to its plant, 100x140, fireproof construc- 
tion. Room will be provided for four 
ovens. The addition will doublé the ca- 
pacity of the plant. 

Louis I. Geier, general manager for the 
company, says the addition is made nec- 
essary by the rapidly increasing demand 
for the company’s quality crackers and 
cakes, which are marketed under the 
brand Pennant. 





Canada Bread Co. Building 

The Canada Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., is having plans prepared by the 
McCormick Co., Inc., for a three-story 
and basement re-enforced concrete bak- 
ery. The building is to be 82x182, with 
a two-story fireproof re-enforced con- 
crete stable, 52x81, adjoining. The esti- 
mated cost of the improvement is $750,- 
000. Mark Bredin is managing director 
of the Canada Bread Co. 





Georgia Bakers Organize 

The bakers of Georgia met recently at 
Atlanta and organized the Georgia Bak- 
ers’ Association, with C. E. Sears, of 
Mason, as president; Euclid Clausen, 
Augusta, vice-president; W. C. Taylor, 
Cartersville, secretary and_ treasurer. 
Directors: W. L. Powell, La Grange, and 
George Mau, Atlanta. 

The object of the new organization is 
to manufacture better bread and try to 
produce a cheaper loaf, with plans on 
hand to ascertain the cost of manufac- 
turing, selling price, ete. 

C. E. Sears, president, is a well-known 
southern baker. 





815,000,000-Bu Wheat Estimate 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 24.—The 
monthly crop bulletin issued Thursday 
by A. W. Douglas, chairman of the com- 
mittee on statistics of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, predicts 
a crop of about 525,000,000 bus winter 
wheat and about 290,000,000 bus spring 
wheat, “provided that black rust does not 
get into the spring wheat.” 

There will be more oats, the report 
states, and an immense yield of hay. 
The corn crop looks promising, it says, 
but the yield will depend upon the 
amount of rain it receives during this 
month. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 
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CHICAGO, JULY 24 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
o.b, Chicago: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


e 


MOEPFCHABEO ccscescccseccccces $14.00,@15.00 
Spring patent, jute .......++6.. 13.75 @14.10 
Spring straights, jute ......... 12.65 @13.00 
Spring Clears, Jute ....s.seeseee 11.00 @11.50 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ...... 8.40@ 9.25 


City mills’ spring patents, jute. 13.75@14.00 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 

Patent, southern, jute, new.....$13.00@13.25 

Straight, southern, jute ........ 12.00@12.40 

Clear, southern, jute ........6+- 9.00@ 9.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute, new.$13. 

Patent, 95 per cent ....e.ceeeee 12.2 

ear, Kansas, jute ....ssseecees 10. 

RYE FLOUR 
ye flour, white, jute, per bbl. .$11.50@12.00 
ye flour, standard, jute ....... 10.00 @10.50 





I 
R 


WHEAT—Offerings increased today, with 
ears bought for eastern millers at $2.88 
r No. 1 hard and $2.85 for No. 2 hard. 
ere was practically no spring wheat of- 
red, Millers are paying relatively better 
Range for the week, 


ices than exporters. 
ith comparisons: 


1 red... 283@2 






No. 2 red... 277@: 

No. 1 hard.. 285@288 

No. 2 hard... 285@288 285@... 2 
1 nor, s. 290@... ...@... 2 

No. 2 nor, s. 285@... 290@... 25 


CORN—Prices advanced early, but weak- 
ed at the close. Offerings were lighter. 
\ cargo of 100,000 bus is being shipped toa 
icose plant at Fort William, Ont., and one 

140,000 bus to Georgian Bay ports. There 
s also a cargo of 45,000 bus to eastern 
irch works. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 





mix.. 146 @153 147 @160 186 @196 
mix. 14844 @152 150 @160 192@193 
mix.. 150, @153 152 @162% 189@195 
mix.. 152 @156% 154% @168% 191@195 
yel... 147% @151% 150 @159 187@196 
yel... seces @ ..20% 155 @160 195 @196 
YOl.ce sceves @157% 152% @164 195@197 
yel... 152% @158 153 @166 194@198% 


) 
white 157 @159 158% @170% 200@206 
OATS—Increased offerings of No. 3 white, 
testing 27@29 lbs, had a depressing effect 
on values, and they sold at 4e over July 
irly in the week, and 1%@2c under July 
today, with 50 cars bought at 2c discount, 
hich were resold to go to store. Range: 


This week Last week Last year 


white. 85 @95 8S @106 78 @82 
white. 90% @98 90 @109% 79 @S83 
white. 94 @99% 95% @111% 79% @83 


@112% 81% @82% 
RYE—Prices were irregular and the close 
lay was weak. No. 2 cash was July price 
%c over at the finish. The range for the 
ek was $2.22%@2.22%, against $2 
35% last week, with the close at 2.23. 
ily closed at $2.23, September at $1.88@ 
S%, and December at $1.79%. There was 
resale of 50,000 bus by exporters at the 
ose of the week, 
BARLEY—Prices were unsettled, with a 
»wer range, $1.02@1.30, with the close $1.09 
1.20. There was no trading in July at the 
ist, it being around $1.17, with September 
$1.15%, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Weekly receipts and shipments of flour 
ind grain (000’s omitted): 
--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


white. 96 @99 98 





Flour, bblis..... 128 145 116 16 
Wheat, bus.... 360 3,476 514 547 
Comm, BPUBec< ces 1,959 985 590 521 
Oate, DUR. ccecs 1,570 3,010 1,084 1,669 
Rye, DW. .cccs 89 201 82 5 
Barley, bus.... 155 566 154 467 


MILWAUKEE, JULY 24 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 





Spring patent, cotton .......... $14.60@15.45 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 12.10@13.45 
Fitet GibGe., SONG 6cccceecceas 11.00 @11.80 
Second clear, cotton ........... 9.25@ 9.50 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 11.45 @12.% 

Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 10.60@11.20 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 9.40@10.00 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 13.25 @13.75 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... wees e@ 4.05 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... tute Gee 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ..... «+e @ 4.00 


Standard bran, $48 
$54.50@57; rye 
red dog, 
hominy 


MILLFEED—Lower. 
@49; standard middlings, 
feed, $54; flour middlings, $60@62; 
$73@74; oil meal, $65.50@66.50; 
feed, $63,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Down 6c. Receipts, 48 cars. 
Demand slow from millers and shippers. 
Low-grades difficult to sell. No. 1 northern, 
i No. 2, $2.80@2.90; No. 3, $2.75@ 
2.86. 


BARLEY—Declined 38@65c. Receipts, 60 
cars. Demand limited, and only the best 
grades were wanted by maltsters. Low- 
grade selling for feed. No. 3, $1.21@1.25; 


No. 4, $1.14@1.24; feed and rejected, $1.10@ 
1.20. 

RYE—Dropped 5@é6c. Receipts, 16 cars. 
Millers and shippers were out of the market 
most of the time. New-crop offered for 
shipment this week. Receipts expected to 
show a decided improvement. No. 1, $2.12 
@2.19; No. 2, $2.11@2.19; No. 3, $2.05@2.18. 

CORN—Advanced 6@7ec. Receipts, 168 
cars, Demand good for yellow and white 
from millers, who have been buying freely 
of late, Liberal discounts demanded for 
sample grade corn. No. 3 yellow, $1.51@ 
1.58; No, 4 yellow, $1.49@1.57; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.49@1.54; No, 3 white, $1.58@1.62. 

OATS—Down 5@é6ec. Receipts, 244 cars. 
Demand good from millers and shippers, and 
offerings taken each day. No. 2 white, 90 
@97c; No. 3 white, 87@96%c; No. 4 white, 
87 @94e. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts— -Shipments—, 











1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 17,650 15,85 26,760 13,930 
Wheat, bus.. 64,800 4 49,680 7 





Corn, bus.... 230,850 21 50 309,713 63,550 


Oats, bus.... 484,800 811,070 305,580 129,330 
Barley, bus.. 120,510 502,400 48,130 147,070 
Rye, bus..... 24,660 35,100 22,950 
Feed, tons... 1,230 955 4,423 





DULUTH, JULY 24 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


Pamily patent ..cccccsccccsccce $14.30@14,50 
Bakers patent ...ccssessvcccces 14.05 @14.25 
Pirat clear, JUtO ..ccecscesscace 11.50@11.75 
Becena Cleat, JULES .cicecccsvosse 9.50@10.00 


Sas Se UIE. <8 08.6556 0 0580008 14.40@14.60 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 


oe a. | Teer errrere ere Tr $6.00 
Pure white rye .ccccccccccccccccssscse 5.60 
No. 8 Gark FYE cocccccscesccccccceces 4.05 
INO. § GATE TYE cccccccavececcresescecs 5.70 
We BS UFO ik ctsos COCKE CRORE CEOEOSS 5.10 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbls 1919 bbls 1918 bbls 
July 24,.13,520 July 26.. 5,830 July 27. 
July 17..20,935 July 19..10,435 July 


20..20,200 
July 10..16,740 July 12..14,805 July 13..14,135 
July 3...19,895 July 5...18,025 July 6...10,405 

WHEAT—Future trading showed little or 
no betterment, but the undertone was strong 
most of the week, due to rust talk. Market 
responded -to increased bids for a time, but 
fell back when bidding slackened and crop 
news had lost some of its effect. With the 
crop a little late in North Dakota, and sev- 
eral weeks from maturity, unfavorable 
weather might do some damage there. Cash 
market slow, with operators caring for the 
daily offerings of spring and durum wheat. 

PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 

Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 





Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
July 17 .... 90% @ 95% 214 TT. e 
July 19 .... 95 @100 222 coe @ 
July 20 944%@ 99% @ 
July 21 .... 93 @ 96 @ 
July 22 93% @ @ 
July 23 .... 94% @ @ 
July 24 91 @ 5 @ 





7¥ an 


July 26, 1919 77%@ 77% 120@130 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


100% 


c— Domestic— —~Bonded— 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


CORRE co ccces 14 106 1 oe 5 

PO: aveubes 562 1,559 1 ee ae ° 
Barley 104 328 28 1 60 7 
Flaxseed .. 646 106 87 6 . 28 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-— Receipts——, -—Shipments— 

Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


Spring 188 10 1 218 10 
Durum .... 412 25 oe 760 127 
Winter as 1 ee 5 
Totals .. 600 36 1 983 1387 
OOts. ccccre 18 80 3 285 101 5 
RYO scceses 418 206 i 372 100 ‘ 
BAPisy 10+ 38 545 oe oé 620 7 
Bonded... 1 9 oe ee os 
Flaxseed .. 304 79 61 148 139 51 
Bonded... 4 ee ° 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 24, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

c-~Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 





1 dk nor ),- 
1,2 nor } 46 32 1 14 8 3 
2 dk nor | 
3 dk nor 
3 nor if 92 36 2 
All other 
spring 433 6 1 126 5 
1 am dur } 
1,2dur jf 183 128 65 17 
All other 
durum .. 190 . 4 66 6 
Winter ... 1 1 v% a 3 oe 
Mixed ..... 89 ee es 160 32 6 
Totals ..1,034 167 6 467 73 9 
FLAXSEED—Market uneven, indicating 


nervousness on the part of traders. The 
continued decline in prices appears to have 
put the market on an independent basis. 
The supposition was that market has worked 


down low enough, and may even do better. 
Demand was fair, but not urgent. Trading 
was only moderate, and mainly in the near 
fall deliveries. Shipments on contracts are 
going along as cars are furnished, 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
r——— Close 
July 26 
July 24 1919 
$3.31 $6.11 





Opening 
July 19 High Low 
July ..$3.40 $3.50 $3 


Sept. . 3.47 3.60 3.40 3.40 6.11 
Oct. .. 3.48 3.62 3.42 3.42 6.00 
Nov. .. 3.49 3.60 3.43 3.43 5.96 





KANSAS CITY, JULY 24 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 





POCO  civctsccrscsceersaweiews $13.50@14.00 
i | eee ee EEE ere eee 12.50@13.00 
4 | eR Pee ee 11.00@11.75 
BSCONG COME .ecccscvecccassces 9.00@10.00 


MILLFEED—Very little offered, and a 
large percentage of that which is available 
sold to Texas at $47@48. Shorts are in 
good demand, particularly the gray, but are 
for the most part unobtainable. Quotations, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $46@48; 
brown shorts, $57@58; gray shorts, $59@60. 

WHEAT—Light receipts, liberal buying by 
local and outside mills, fairly active interest 
by exporters, coupled with a tendency to 
ignore bearish news, kept the wheat market 
comparatively strong all week, regaining 
some of the loss of last week. Cash prices: 
hard wheat, No. 1 $2.77@2.80, medium $2.76 
@2.78; No. 2 $2 @2.79, medium $2.7 

7@2.78, medium $2 @: 










D2. 





78, medium $2.73@2 
wheat, No. 1 $2.77@2.80, No. 2 
No. 3 $2.70@2.72, No. 4 $2.69@2.70, 
CORN—A fair demand throughout the 
week, coupled with materially fewer re- 
ceipts at the close, caused the corn market 
to advance the last couple of days, Cash 
prices: white corn, No. 2 $1.65@1.66, No. 3 
$1.60@1.61, No. 4 $1.49@1.53; vellow corti, 
No. 2 $1.55@1.57, No. 3 $1.54@1. y 4 
$1.48@1.51; mixed corn, No. 2 
No. 3 3@1.54, No. 4 $1.46@1.48. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c7—Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls. 12,675 13,000 42,250 2 
V’t, bus.1,795,500 6,185,7001,034,100 





$ 








r~—Receipts— 














Corn, bus. 212,500 118,750 128,750 112,500 
Oats, bus. 176,800 195,500 19,500 91,500 
Rye, bus.. 12,100 37,400 6,600 8,800 
Barley, bus 36,000 10,500 20,800 ‘ 
Bran, tons. 960 680 8,100 
Hay, tons.. 6,756 13,788 3,276 
ST, LOUIS, JULY 24 
FLOUR—Spring first patent $13.50@14, 








fe 


standard ?.20@12.50, first clear $10.20@11; 
hard winter patent $13 @13.80, straight 
$12.20@12.50, first clear $10.30@11; soft win- 
ter patent $12.80@13.50, straight $12.10@ 
12.40, first clear $9.70@10.20, 
MILLFEED—The millfeed market was 
dull all week, and easier at the close. Hard 
bran was nominally quoted at $48.50@49, 
soft at $50, and gray shorts at $60@62. 
WHEAT—Quiet and unchanged. 
608 cars, against 318 last week. 





Receipts, 
Closing 
No. 1 red, $2.76@2.77; No. red, 


prices: 2 
$ $2.74@2.75; No. 1 


$2.75@2.76; No. 3 red, 
hard, $2.77. 

CORN—In fair demand at an advance of 
Sc. Receipts, 219 cars, against 352. Closing 

: No. 1 yellow, $1.64; No. 2 yellow, 
ss : No, 1 white, $1.6 
$1.60; No. 3 white, $1.57. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 
sacks: corn meal, $4.50; cream meal, $4.60; 
grits and hominy, $4.75. 

OATS—Demand quiet at unchanged prices. 
Receipts, 145 cars, against 209. Closing 
prices: No. 2 oats, 94c; No. 3 white, 93c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





@1.67; No. 2 white, 





7-Receipts— --Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls.. 59,210 62,990 97,140 76,725 
Wheat, bus.1,088,318 3,179,962 578,710 768,900 
Corn, bus... 328,900 184,600 311,555 182,830 
Oats, bus... 410,000 384,000 411,610 375,890 
Rye, bus.... 8,881 25,806 1,570 1,185 
Barley, bus. 9,600 27,200 2,020 10,200 





BUFFALO, JULY 24 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 

Best patent spring ..... ereere treet eo 
BARSTS PACOME 2s ccsccccdecesess eens» @14,65 
WIOe GIO sevideesccicvsonceane @12.15 
BOCORG CIORF oi cc ccccsccescvces seeee@ 8.90 
Graham Gour ...cceces WHYTE. 
RYO, PUTS WHS ..ccccescves @12.40 
po | PTT CTC eee @11.65 

Sacked 

ee is a ee tace he eRe Sisesa @52.50 
Standard middlings, per ton ... .....@57.50 
po BRU eee eee «e+ + @63.00 
yy. fe ee «ees + @67.00 
MOE GOS, POF WON co ceccvisizios «+++ +@74.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 84.00 @ 86.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... eee s @73.50 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... see + @74.50 
Hominy feed, per ton ......... - +++ + @66.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... ~ +++» @65.30 
Cottonseed meal, 36 percent ... .....@65.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent ... .....@66.50 
Of] menl, POF COM ccccccccccsecs + +++» @63.50 


WHEAT—Only a few cars, mostly low- 
grades, and parts of cars were offered. 
There was a good inquiry from millers for 
spot wheat, and some figuring for shipment. 


CORN—Prices advanced as receipts fell 
off, and at the Glose of the week the market 
was almost bare, the few cars offered being 
held at 6c over the opening price. There 
was a good inquiry from millers at about 
2c less. Closing, asked: No. 1 and No. 2 
yellow, $1.70; No. 3 yellow, $1.69; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.65; No. 5 yellow, $1.63; No. 6 yellow, 
$1.57 @1.60,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Steady all week, with a good de- 
mand, and offerings were cleaned up daily. 
Closing: No. 1 white, $1.05%; No. 2 white, 
$1.05; No. 3 white, $1.04; No. 4 white, $1.03, 
—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Dull, weak and lower, Malting 
was offered at $1.34@1.40, and feed $1.25@ 
1.31. 

RYE—No offerings. No. 2 was quoted at 
$2.26, on track, through billed. 





TOLEDO, JULY 24 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
100’s, f.o.b, mill, $12.55. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter Whent BAM scccccccccccsee's - $52.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ............ 57.00 
Winter wheat middlings ..........+.. 62.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ....... ecccee 67.50 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag ...... +> 13.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 27 cars, 16 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 32 cars, 18 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 14 cars, 12 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7~Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Wheat, bus.. 35,000 730,000 6,000 11,000 
Corn, bus.... 40,000 9,000 12,000 8,000 
Oats, bus.... 27,000 37,000 2,000 98,000 





BOSTON, JULY 24 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short....$15.00@15.50 


Spring patents, standard ...... 13.75 @15.00 
og ere eee Peer re 10.50@12.50 
Hard winter patents .........+. 12.75 @14.50 
Soft winter patents ..........0. 13.25 @14.00 
Soft winter straights .......... 13.00@13.50 
Sott winter COATS .vcctsescvces 10.75 @13.00 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 11.00@11.75 


MILLFEED—Dull demand, with prices 
generally lower. Offerings moderate. Spring 
bran, $56.50; winter bran, $57.50; middlings, 
$60@64; mixed feed, $62.50@66; red dog, 
$77; second clears, $89; hominy feed, $69.50; 
stock feed, $70; oat hulls, reground, $54; 
cottonseed meal, $67@71,—all in 100’s, 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand quiet, 
with market a shade lower. White corn 
flour, $4.75@5; white corn meal, $4.75; hom- 
iny grits and samp, $4.75; cream of maize, 
$5.75 @6; yellow granulated corn meal, $4.25; 
bolted yellow, $4.20; feeding, $3.40@3.45; 
cracked corn, $3.45@3.50,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—The market is quiet but 
steady at $5.60 for rolled and $6.16 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
r-Receipts— -—Stocks——, 








1920 1919 1920 1919 
Fiou?,. Ubie,...938,080 F7,960 raccoe sevens 
Wheat, bus... 15,180 ..... 14,341 cecce 
Corn, bus..... SUAS  andce 18,323 1,067 
Oats, bus..... 23,560 347,450 618 252,310 
i: Ma ceee S404% -Oenein 305 138,801 
Barley, Bus... seess 18,600 39 neces 551,784 
Millfeed, tons. 56 |) aa . 
Corn meal, bbls oon Ste ovtee 60000 
Oatmeal, cases 125 ate 8 6eeee 8 éhen8 
Oatmeal, sacks 450 ose 836 bo 


*Includes 9,660 bbls for export, compared 
with 66,175 in 1919. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing July 24 were 39,248 sacks of flour to 
Glasgow. 





BALTIMORE, JULY 24 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: . 


Spring first patent ............ $14.00@14.50 
Spring standard patent ........ 13.25 @13.75 
Hard winter short patent, new.. 13.25@13.75 
Hard winter standard patent, 


ROW a cowerescecsseccescsaceces 12.50@13.0 
Soft winter short patent, new... 12.00@12.5 
Soft winter straight (near-by), 


oo 





BOW ov vcvopecescesoesveseosese 11.00@11.50 
Rye Mour, WHITE ..ccscccccscess 11.25@11.75 
Rye flour, standard ...ccccccecs 10.25 @10.75 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City nrills’ spring patent ....... eevee + @14.75 
City mills’ blended patent ...... cece aGte 
City mills’ winter patent ...... «ees + @14,00 
City mills’ winter straight ..... eo» + @13.75 


MILLFEED—Down $1 as to spring bran 
and city mills’ bran and middlings; other- 
wise unchanged and generally dull, with spot 
stuff still commanding good premium over 
mill shipment. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $53@54; soft winter 
bran, $56@57; standard middlings, $60@61; 
flour middlings, $68@69; red dog, $76@77; 
city mills’ bran and middlings, $61@62. 

WHEAT—Up ic on No. 2 red winter, but 
down 6c on No. 2 red winter, garlicky; de- 
mand good, movement large. Receipts, 1,- 
089,976 bus; exports, 1,243,811; stock, 1,705,- 
825. Closing prices: No. 2 red winter, spot, 
$3.01; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $2.90; 
July, $2.90; August, $2.88; September, $2.86; 
range of new southern sample grade for 
week, $2.50@2.97. 

CORN—Nominal; movement and demand 
small. Receipts. 70,363 bus; stock, 195,867. 











ee Se 


434 


Closing prices: contract spot, $1.70, nominal; 
domestic No. 3 yellow, track, $1.76; range 
of southern for week, $1.65@1.80; spot near- 
by yellow cob, bbl, $9 

OATS—Down 5c; demand and movement 
limited. Receipts, 22,378 bus; stock, 73,259. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, $1.20 
asked; No. 3 white, domestic, $1.19 asked. 

RYE—Off 2c; movement and demand less 
active. Receipts, 511,206 bus; exports, 400,- 
544; stock, 624,976. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $2.38; southern bag lots 
for week, $2.25@2.30. 





NEW YORK, JULY 24 

FLOUR—Local situation continues dull, 
as buyers show little disposition to purchase. 
Receipts of old flour continue liberal, putting 
trade in more than usually independent po- 
sition. Price range: spring patents, $13.50@ 
14.50; first spring clears, $11@12; soft win- 
ter straights, $11.75@12.50; Kansas patents, 
$13.50@14.25; Kansas straights, $12.75@ 


13.75; clears, $11@11.50; rye, $11@12,—all 
a 


in jute. Receipts, 140,873 bbls. 

WHEAT—Considerable export demand, 
While Great Britain is still out of the mar- 
ket, liberal business has been done with Italy 
and other continental countries. Trade ap- 
parently not taking rust reports seriously. 
Prices: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $2.93; No. 2 hard 
winter, $2.93. Receipts, 1,442,500 bus. 

CORN—European demand for corn goods 
indifferent, and domestic trade quiet. Fair 
business to Spanish-American countries. No. 
2 yellow (10 days’ shipment), is quoted at 
$1.75. Receipts, 525,500 bus. 

OATS—Prices followed wheat and corn. 
Trade anticipating new-crop offers, which 
discouraged heavy buying. Prices ranged 
$1.15@1.17, according to quality. Receipts, 
529,000 bus. 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY 24 


FLOUR—Receipts, 10,307,584 Ibs in sacks. 
Exports, 4,118 sacks to London, 6,919 to 
Glasgow and 15,695 to Antwerp. Quotations, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks, 


Spring first patent ............ $14.25 @15.00 
Spring standard patent ........ 13.50 @14.25 
Spring firat clear .......cccecce 12.00 @12.75 
Hard winter short patent ...... 14.00 @14.50 
Hard winter straight .......... 13.25 @13.75 
Soft winter straight ........... 11.75 @12.75 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet, but steady under 
light offerings. Quotations, $12.50@13.25 per 
196 lbs, in sacks, according to quality. 

WHEAT—Market largely nominal. Re- 
ceipts, 533,067 bus; exports, 317,955; stock, 
1,547,752. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: 





Bee. BE GOR WIG co cccceriscrccces $2.95 @2.98 
No. 1 hard winter ........ wees 2.95@2.98 
No, 1 red winter, garlicky ....... 2.90 @2.93 
Woe. 3 POG Winter 2... ccccccccccecs 2.92 @2.95 
No. 2 hard winter ..........+0+05 2.92 @2.95 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 2.87 @2.90 
BeO, B PON WIE cc cs ccccesccsecss 2.89@ 2.92 
No. 3 hard winter ........+...00% 2.89@2.92 
No. 3 red winter, garlicky ....... 2.84@2.87 
WO. € FOR WIMTEP 2c cccccccscecces 2.85 @2.88 
No. 4 hard winter ...........+... 2.85 @2.88 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky ....... 2.80 @2.83 
No. 6 red winter ........-500-0055 2.81@2.84 
We. 6 hard Winter ....cccessccece 2.81@2.84 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky ....... 2.76@2.79 

CORN—Dull and 2@38c lower. Offerings 


moderate but ample. Receipts, 29,337 bus; 
stock, 84,018. Quotations, as to quality and 
location, at $1.78@1.82, the latter for No, 1. 

CORN GOODS—Quiet and barely steady in 
sympathy with weakness of raw material. 
Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy. 7 40@. 
Granulated white meal, fancy.. ....@ 5.00 
Yellow table meal, fancy ...... oes @4.25 
White table meal, fancy ....... «++» @5.00 

White corn flour, fancy ......... oe + @5.25 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks ... ....@5.00 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases.... ....@2.65 
MILLFEED—tTrade slow, and market 

barely steady. Quotations: 

BTS DFE ccccsccccccssescens $58.00@59.00 

Soft winter bran .........+..065 59.50@60.00 

Standard middlings ........... 62.00 @63.00 

Flour middlings .............-- 69.00 @70.00 

TO GOD cceccccccccccccveccace 75.00 @76.00 


OATS—Market further declined ic under 
a light demand. Offerings moderate. Re- 
ceipts, 32,544 bus; stock, 122,060. Quota- 
tions: ‘No. 1 white, $1.27@1.28; No. 2 white, 
$1.26@1.27; No. 3 white, $1.22@1.23; No. 4 
white, $1.20@1.21. 

OATMBAL—Quiet, but steadily held. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$6.81; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-Ilb sacks, $11.70; patent, cut, two 100-Ib 
sacks, $13.61@15.44; pearl barley, in 100-Ib 
sacks, fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.50. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 27 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
Short patent, 98-lb cottons $13.50@13.90 





Standard patent ............ .. 13.30@13.60 
pO Pre rerer ree 12.90 @13.30 
ME. cca oc es. es 6eeeees « «+» » @11.00 
BeOS GORE, JUCO 2c cn ccccccccr 7.75@ 8.50 


Durum flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
today (July 27), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ............+. $13.00@13.10 
SE SEE Set cccccvesecsecses 11.50@11.60 
EY Ook CUCo 5 6 dieses céwesecnses 9.00@ 9.25 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 
SORF Bh... cccces 269,160 242,820 184,790 
July 24... 336,470 245,955 178,530 144,160 
July 17... 305,035 266,015 255,360 165,850 


July 10... 242,405 234,835 280,495 188,305 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 


Tuly BL... ceseee  cevece , 4,710 1,005 
July 24... 10,410 ...... 3,800 3,880 
July 17... 14,940 ...... 5,460 2,695 


July 10... 938,220 ...... 9,165 18,050 
OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
June 19. 65 71,035 129,405 180,830 1,125 eos 
June 26. 65 71,035 151,185 178,320 ase er 
July 3. 64 70,535 155,770 123,700 335 1,200 
July 10. 63 69,735 120,200 155,500 1,760 700 
July 17. 64 70,535 156,700 142,240 2,525 700 
July 24. 51 58,770 132,780 132,670 $e Ket 

MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (July 27), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

July’ 27 Year ago 
TOPGR cccvececccese $44.00@45.00 $39.00@ 40.00 
Stand. middlings.. 52.00@53.00 49.00@51.00 
Flour middlings... 62.00@63.00 56.00@57.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 69.00@70.00 60.00@62.00 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $63.50@64.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 63.50@64.00 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 64.00@64.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 64.50@65.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks, 51.00@52.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 5.30@ 5.40 
Corn meal, yellowft ..........++ 5.20@ 5.25 
MeO BOM, WEEP cccciccecscces 9.80@ 9.90 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 8.00@ 8.10 
Whole wheat flour, bblt ....... 11.40@11.50 
Graham, standard, bbit ....... 11.20@11.30 
PE GM ev dsc c vcr cescede -@5.37% 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 26.00@32.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 30.00@35.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 35.00@45.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 44.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 34.00 @ 45.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings .. 45.00@70.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 32.00@38.00 
RAOOOR GE GAGGIF ccc cicecvsascace + oes +» @63.00 

*In sacks. fPer 100 Ibs. {Per bb! in 
gacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern and No. 2 red wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. idark No.1lnor No.1 red 


July 21 -$2.90@3.00 $2.85 @2.90 $....@2.85 
July 22.... 2.95@3.05 2.90@2.95 1... @2.90 
July 23.... 2.95@3.10 2.90@3.00 ....@2.90 
July 24. » 2.90@3.05 2.85@3.00 ....@2.85 
July 26 2.80@2.95 2.75@2.85 ....@2.75 
July 27 - 2.70@2.80 2.65@2.70 ....@2.65 

No. 2dark No.2nor No. 2 red 
July 21....$2.85@2.95 $2.80@2.85 $....@2.80 
July 22.... 2.90@3.00 2.85@2.90 ....@2.85 
July 23.... 2.90@3.05 2.85@2.95 ....@2.85 
July 24.... 2.85@3.00 2.80@2.90 ....@2.80 
July 26.... 2.75@2.90 2.70@2.80 ....@2.70 
July 27.... 2.65@2.75 2.60@2.65 ....@2.60 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 

during the week were, per bushel: 
July Corn Oats Rye Barley 
20.. 152@154 93% @94% 223% @225% 92@115 
21.. 154@15692 @94 220 @222 92@115 
22.. 154@15693 @95 219%, @220% 92@115 
23.. 154@156 94% @95% 215% @216% 90@115 
24.. 153@155 91 @92 210% @211% 90@115 
26.. 149@151 84% @87% 199% @200% 88@112 


WEERK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Juby 26 

July 24 July 17 1919 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,419,670 1,583,560 982,000 
Flour, bbls ...... 15,757 23,943 11,855 
Millstuff, tons ... 877 1,516 1,281 
Corn, bus ...:... 73,450 73,920 126,000 
Oats, bus ....... 180,940 171,000 583,070 
Barley, bus ..... 129,600 175,840 721,920 
MO, DED csscides 88,000 96,000 199,680 


Flaxseed, bus 132,000 94,600 72,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending’ Saturday were: July 26 

July 24 July 17 1919 
Wheat, bus ..... 651,700 805,980 337,680 
Flour, bbis ...... 370,544 337,641 242,293 
Millstuff, tons ... 15,046 13,177 12,608 
Cate, DOB cv ccscs 90,720 158,400 63,240 
GOR, BED cccccce 216,450 366,420 440,910 
Barley, bus ..... 197,600 228,010 656,260 
TRG, . WEB cccccscs 180,180 459,900 20,960 


Flaxseed, bus ... 9,900 6,360 22,470 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 26 July 27 
July 24 July 17 1919 1918 
5 











No. 1 dark ..... 283 294 ééa 
No. 1 northern.. 222 42 31 see 
No. 2 northern... 1 oes 9 eee 
COED ccccsiscn 1,153 1,708 262 ees 
BOCAS cc ccecs 1,659 2,044 852 36 
BR BORE biccvece 571 934 ese ese 
Be BO casecncse 7,844 7,715 
Im BORG 2ccccess 1,273 1,619 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 26 July 27 July 28 
July 24 July 17 1919 1918 1917 


Corn ... 162 70 21 136 5 
Oats ... 237 239 8=3,131 491 23 
Barley .. 864 864 1,117 500 54 
Rye .... 365 365 864,641 10 5 
Flaxseed. 73 73 179 50 100 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
o—Mpls—  -———Duluth—_,, 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
July 20 ...$3.47% 3.47% 3.50 3.45 3.56 
July 21... 3.38 3.38 3.43 3.38 3.46 
July 22... 3.39 3.39 3.43% 3.38% 3.49 
July 23 ... 3.86% 3.386% 3.42 3.36 3.44% 
July 24... 3.32 3.32 3.36 3.31 3.40 
July 26 ... 3.24% 3.24% 3.31% 3.26% 3.33 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c——Receipts——, -——In store——. 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 132 72 -45 73 #179 50 
Duluth..... 308 79 51 646 106 115 


Totals.... 440 151 96 719 285 165 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to July 
24, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 











Minneapolis ... 4,870 7,143 490 2,080 
Duluth ........ 2,566 4,142 1,391 3,756 
Totals ...... 7,436 11,285 1,881 5,836 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
July 23, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


_ Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 

Sie Nettge ces 44 16 26 ee 
Suspaee Dakelredass 61 16 6 20 
Consolidated .... 63 14 29 90 
GRPPIO: occ casas 340 28 27 as 
WOMCOEE. scccecss 33 a 96 32 
Grain Growers .. 117 100 53 on 
Fort William .... 36 49 13 16 
he a eee 47 34 29 49 
Northwestern .... 101 68 19 6* 
Port Arthur ..... 115 59 26 3 
Thunder Bay .... 72 69 1 19 
Cam. TROVE wc iere 458 37 16 118 
Sask. Co-op. .... 77 80 15 142 
Richardson ..... 95 31 30 9 
Dav. & Smith ... 11 8 7 

GN 6c sa Ketan 1,670 613 390 497 
BOOP GRO i vcccecs 876 2,490 1,037 177 
PROCGIDED cccccnee 1,144 246 102 86 
Rail shipments.. . 32 1438 11 7 
Lake shipments.. 1,634 2 236 88 


STOCKS. BY GRADE (000's omitted) 








Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 northern... 405 No. 2C. W...... 156 
No. 2 northern... 392 No. 3 C. W...... 153 
No. 3 northern.. 244 Ex. 1 feed ..... 14 
ING, © veccscvecs Ree 2 EO iwcssesas 28 
ven vaaane’s a eS Ae 116 
BCE Eee ; i eee 145 
WU 66 ¢aes eaet 22 
a 17 a ere 613 
re 394 

BO és5K060% 1,670 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
7—Mpls—, —Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 


July 21 ... 163 153 136 20 164 134 
July 22... 153 -175 107 11 101 76 
July 23... 198 127 1382 15 87 56 
July 24 ... 242 144 53 7 66 93 
July 26... 279 204 86 7 122 91 
July 27... 173 375 49 2 196 161 

Totals ..1,208 1,178 563 62 736 611 





Sugarless Bread Starts Row 

The South Pacific Millers’ Association 
has issued the following bulletin to its 
members on the subject of bread-making: 

“One of the members of this associa- 
tion has brought to the attention of the 
directors a situation which arose in a 
large California company through the 
elimination of sugar in the bread baked 
for employees. The matter was referred 
to the chemists of two of the larger mills, 
and the following article has been pre- 
pared for publicity purposes and is being 
sent out to the local press and to maga- 
zines throughout the country which have 
columns devoted to household matters. 
It is suggested that the various members 
might be able to secure publicity in their 
respective territories, all of which may 
have the effect of educating the bakers of 
bread and possibly avoid complaints of 
flour which are not justified: 

***Not because they had to pay for the 
sugar, but by reason of. unpalatable 
bread, did the employees of a large Cali- 
fornia institution recently start a rum- 
pus. This institution houses and feeds 
its workers, and does so very well. How- 
ever, in this case the cook, who had been 
placed on a sugar ration, could not see 
any value of sugar in bread, other than as 
a flavoring agent; and therefore‘ con- 
cluded to leave it out, with disastrous 
results. The workers protested against 
heavy, dark, flat bread, and made things 
uncomfortable for all concerned until in- 
vestigation revealed the cause. 

“It may not be a matter of common 
knowledge that the usual American 
methods of making bread require the use 
of sugar. There are methods in vogue, 
particularly by the European bakers, that 
do not require sugar. 








July 28, 1920 


“In the case of the American method 
the sugar furnishes the food for the 
yeast which creates the gas that raises 
the dough and gives to the bread its 
lightness. For these reasons, the house- 
wife in making bread by the usual meth- 
ods should always be certain to use the 
necessary sugar. Only those bakers who 
are familiar with the European methods 
should attempt to make bread without 
sugar.’ ” 





VIRGINIA 

Norro.k, Va., July 24.—Flour-dealers 
apparently are still holding off in antici- 
pation of a lower price-level on the new 
crop, in spite of statements from mills 
that the new price will doubtless show 
no decrease. As a result of this feeling 
here, the market continues dull, dealers 
in addition being too well supplied to 
purchase except for immediate needs. 

Advices from nearly all the western 
mills indicate that this feeling of impend- 
ing lower prices is unjustified. Some of 
the Kansas mills are offering new prod- 
ucts now, but with no promise of definite 
delivery, or of delivery within 30 days. 
Top Kansas patents, basis 98’s, cotton, 
are quoted at $14.30@14.50, and bakers 
patents $13.25@13.75, with other brands 
unchanged from the last few weeks. ‘The 
prices appear firmly held by mills, due to 
the decline in millfeed prices. 

This week’s millfeed market has been 
comparatively active, although the decline 
in this branch of trade is being distinctly 
felt. Transportation conditions as af- 
fecting millfeed are improving, it is said. 
Standard middlings for shipment are 
quoted at $60@61 ton, and on the track 
at $62. Winter wheat middlings are of- 
fered at a range of $63@65, with red dog 
at $77.50@78.50. 

NOTES 


The feed store of S. D. Scott & Co. 
burned this week, and $3,000 worth of 
millfeed was consumed in the blaze, which 
wrecked the building entirely, and de- 
stroyed two other buildings. The stock 
of feed was partially covered by insur- 
ance. 

Fifteen representative Norfolk business 
men are touring the Middle West, “sell- 
ing” the advantages of import and ex- 
port shipments through this port. This 
“booster” trip will extend to Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Louisville, Detroit, 
and Ohio cities, and one strong point to 
be emphasized in the advertising feature 
of the trip is that a movement is on foot 
to provide the port of Norfolk with ade- 
quate grain elevator facilities, and to 
give western mills notice that Norfolk 
will be able to do business with them on 
a substantial basis. 

Josepu A. Lesrie. 





Supply of Flour in Aden 

Wasurnoton, D. C., July 24.—A con- 
sular report from Aden, Arabia, reports 
that the flour supply in that section has 
not kept up with the demand since the 
first of the year. The country is pros- 
perous and the use of flour is increasing, 
the report states. 

“The bulk of the flour imported at 
Aden comes in 196-lb cloth sacks,” the 
report adds. “Practically none of it is 
imported in barrels. The declared im- 
port value at Aden in 1919 was about 
£1 15s per 112 lbs. A 196-lb sack of the 
best grade flour retails at present (June, 
1920) in Aden for 32 rupees per bag, 
and the medium grade at 25 rupees. The 
rupee has a normal value of 32.48c but 
its present exchange value is about 45c. 
The rupee is the currency used in Aden, 
although quotations may also be made in 
pounas sterling. 

“Imports of flour into Aden are chief- 
ly from India. About 90 per cent of the 
imports of normal years, or 8,400 tons, 
has come from Bombay and Karachi.” 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





Mexican Sugar Embargo Lifted 
Wasuinoton, D. C., July 24.—Trade 
Commissioner C. H. Cunningham cabled 
to the Department of Commerce from 
Mexico City under date of July 20 that 
the Mexican government has lifted the 
embargo on the exportation of sugar, 
and that the export duty has been in- 
creased to about 414,c per lb (20 centavos 
per kilo). The decree of July 1 in- 
creased the duty from 5 to 10 centavos. 
Joun J. Marrtnan. 
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SHIPPING-BOARD SERVICE 


Unless certain radical changes are 
made by the United States Shipping 
Board in its methods of handling export 
flour shipments from this coast, the ex- 
port millers of the Pacific Northwest can 
find little consolation in the recent an- 
nouncement of Admiral William S. Ben- 
son, chairman of the Shipping Board, to 
the effect that, if the foreign carriers 
nake good their threat to divert the ex- 
port traffic between Pacific Coast ports 
if the United States and the Orient to 
British Columbia or Atlantic ports in 
retaliation against the preferential fea- 
tures of the new merchant marine act, 
he Shipping Board would allocate 
\merican tonnage to handle the business. 

The experience of both exporters and 
onsignees with shipments of flour to the 
Orient in Shipping Board vessels, has so 
ir proved extremely unsatisfactory, re- 
ulting in exasperating delays and com- 
ilications, and in serious losses. On the 
other hand, the service given by the Brit- 
-h and Japanese lines has been satisfac- 
tory both to the shipper and the con- 
ignee, 

Che principal complaints against Ship- 
ping Board methods are: that after space 
has been booked for a certain steamer for 

specified sailing, another steamer is fre- 
juently substituted for a different sail- 
ing, rendering the shipper liable to claims 
igainst which the Shipping Board con- 
ract offers no protection; that claims for 
hort deliveries and damaged cargo are 
iot_ settled promptly, and where they 
exceed $100, must be referred by the 
Shipping Board’s foreign agents to 
Washington; and that arrivals of vessels 
t destination are frequently not on 
chedule. As a result, oriental buyers are 
equesting that shipments be confined to 
the foreign lines. 

The competing British and Japanese 
lines, on the other hand, can be relied on 
‘o move shipments on the vessels on which 
pace is contracted, to maintain their 
liling schedules both as to’ departure 
nd arrival, and as soon as the cargo is 
unloaded, to have a survey made by resi- 
dent agents who determine the marine 
insurance or ship damage and promptly 
idjust all claims, regardless of the 
imount involved. 

The export miller would be glad to 
inake use of Shipping Board vessels if he 
could rely on service comparable to that 
given by foreign carriers. In extenua- 
tion of the faults of the néw service, it 
must be remembered, however, that the 
Shipping Board has only recently en- 
caged in a business of tremendous magni- 


ude and infinite detail, and that in 
course of time it will undoubtedly 
traighten out the defects now complained 
vainst. 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 

The flour trade continues practically 
ifeless in all directions. Buyers in the 
Pacific Northwest have ample supplies 
for at least 60 days, and cannot be tempt- 
ed, even by price concessions, to book 
ahead. Export inquiry from both trans- 
atlantic and transpacific countries is lack- 
ing. New business with the southeastern 
ind southern states is meager, and Cali- 
fornia shows no interest. 

Soft-wheat flour quotations are nomi- 
nally unchanged from the basis of $13.55 
bbl for blue-stem family patent, in 49-Ib 
cottons, but concessions of 40@75c are 
not infrequent. 

Montana and Dakota top patents were 
advanced 20c bbl last Thursday to $14.90 


for Montana and $15.40 for Dakota. 
Kansas mills are not generally quoting 
new-crop flour, and show no disposition 
to force sales. A few mills, however, 
have quoted 25@35c under old-crop 
prices, asking $12.90@13 bbl, August- 
September shipment, basis cotton 98's, 
delivered coast. 

Millfeed is very scarce, and advancing. 
Mill-run is selling at $57 ton, in straight 
cars, delivered transit points. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 19,312 37 
Last week ........ 52,800 15,797 30 
FeGP BBO .cesreres 58,800 8,880 16 
Two years ago .... 46,800 ..... a0 
Three years ago ... 28,800 11,992 41 
Four years ago .... 40,800 16,045 39 
Five years ago .... 40,800 12,363 30 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,000 7,501 13 

Last week ........ 57,000 19,983 35 

Zee GOO: éisaticese BO 8 |= aaa oe 

Two years ago .... 57,000 10,334 18 

Three years ago ... 57,000 18,683 32 

Four years ago .... 57,000 13,189 23 

Five years ago .... 51,000 9,491 19 
NOTES 


Grain bags have been weak, and are 
now selling at 18%%,c. 

J. B. McLemore, manager Overland 
Grain Co., Nashville, Tenn., was in Seat- 
tle this week. 

The Northern Flour Mills Co., of 
Portland, has appointed A. H. Hanker- 
son & Co. as its San Francisco repre- 
sentative. 

A permit has been granted for the con- 
struction of an additional wharf at the 
plant of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
with berthing space for two deep-sea 
steamships and for a warehouse 400x100. 

J. Luchsinger, of Amsterdam, Holland, 
who with M. Jochems Azoon recently 
formed a partnership as Jochems & Luch- 
singer, to act as mill commission agents 
at Amsterdam, will be in Seattle next 
week, 

R. C. Slocum, who has been represent- 
ing the Russell-Miller Milling Co. at San 
Francisco, covering northern California, 
is now representing that company in 
Washington and Oregon, with headquar- 
ters at Seattle. 

Cash wheat was sold on the Seattle 
Merchants’ Exchange today for the first 
time since Aug. 30, 1917. Red winter, 
September, sold at $2.54 bu; club, Sep- 
tember, $2.53,,—both on sacked basis. 
No. 2 feed barley, September, sold at 
$57 ton. 

The General Steamship Corporation 
announces sailings in its South American 
service, from Seattle and Tacoma _ to 
Guayaquil, Paita, Callao, Mollendo, 
Arica, Antofagasta and Valparaiso. The 
first approximate date of loading here is 
Aug. 10, with two sailings a month there- 
after. 

The following have been elected officers 
of the Merchants’ Exchange of Seattle: 
O. D. .Fisher, general manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., president; William 
C. Dawson, steamship agent, vice-presi- 
dent; W. H. Lilly, treasurer the Chas. 
H. Lilly Co., secretary-treasurer; R. C. 
Hill, manager. 

E. B. Townsend, for many years man- 
ager Everett (Wash.) Flour Mill Co., one 
of the mills of the Portland Flouring 
Mills Co., has become manager of the 
Ravalli Flour & Cereal Mills, at Missoula, 
Mont., which mill is owned by the North- 
ern Flour Mills Co., of Portland, Oregon. 


W. C. Wilkes, former manager at Mis- 
soula, will go to the head office of the 
Northern Flour Mills Co. at Portland. 
The New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce has announced that the first sail- 
ing in the new steamship service to be 
inaugurated between New Orleans and 
Pacific Coast ports will be early -in Au- 
gust from New Orleans. The service will 
be known as the Pacific-Caribbean & 
Gulf Line. Swayne & Hoyt have been 
appointed Pacific Coast agents, and J. 
H. W. Steele Co. New Orleans agents. 
The Pacific Coast offices of the Federal 
Grain Supervision Bureau announce that, 
hereafter, Jones fife, red wave, red cross 
and triplet wheats will grade as red win- 
ter if they do not contain over 10 per 
cent red Russian, red clubs, or red hy- 
brids, single or in combination. Hereto- 


fore they have graded as red winter only, 


when they contained 20° per cent or less 
of yellow, mottled and starchy kernels, 
or 10 per cent or less of red Russian, red 
clubs or red hybrids, single or in combi- 
nation. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., July 24.—Sales 
of flour are limited to current require- 
ments of small-lot buyers, and even if 
conditions were more settled and much 
of the uncertainty as regards future 
values removed, it is a question in the 
minds of many in the trade if any de- 
gree of improvement could be expected, 
as larger buyers are heavily supplied, in 
many instances sufficiently for their needs 
for the balance of this year. 

A wide range in mill prices prevails, 
particularly for hard-wheat flour. Kan- 
sas mills are: actively offering new-crop 
flour at $13.50@14 bbl; old-crop Dakota 
standard patent, $15@15.50; Montana 
standard patent, $13.50@14; eastern first 
clear, $10.75@11; Washington and Ore- 
gon straight grade, $13.50@14,—98’s, cot- 
ton, delivered San Francisco. 

Millfeed firm and scarce for spot deliv- 
ery at $60@63 ton. Some feed for Oc- 
tober-September shipment has been sold 
at prices ranging $5@7 under spot prices. 

NOTES 

The Pacific Grain Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, has moved from its offices in the 
Mills Building to 639 Merchants’ Ex- 
change Building. 

E. A. Vandercook, for 12 years head 
miller of the Los Angeles mills of the 
Sperry Flour Co., has been promoted to 
be head miller of the mills at Vallejo. 

The following directors of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange were elected on July 21, 
1920: W. M. Alexander, J. T. Brown, E. 
R. Dimond, John A. Hooper, J. B. Levin- 
son, C. K. McIntosh, G. P. McNear, 
James Otis, F. A. Somers, Rolla V. Watt, 
and A, P. Welch. 

Protection for rice crops against loss 
through the lack of water represents the 
latest type of insurance that is being 
written. P. B. Cross, an extensive rice- 
grower, has taken out policies of this 
sort to cover 14,000 acres in the Provi- 
dent irrigation district and 9,500 acres in 
the Maxwell irrigation district. 

Charles B. Jennings, president C. B. 
Jennings Co., flour and rice brokers, San 
Francisco, died July 19 after a short ill- 
ness. Mr. Jennings, who was 79 years of 
age, came to San Francisco from New 
York in 1856, by way of Cape Horn. He 
established the first wholesale grocery 
firm in San Francisco, taking as partner 
J. H. Fordham. 

H. J. Besley, federal -grain supervisor 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, has been in San Francisco for 
the past few days. He announces that 
the new standards on rice will be re- 
leased from Washington about July 26, 
and it is expected that these, which were 
prepared after consultation with the rice 
trade, will prove extremely helpful. 

Unless larger shipments of wheat at 
more frequent intervals are received by 
the Sperry mill in Vallejo, Cal., the mill 
will be compelled to close down for a 
short time. Wheat from the Sacra- 
mento valley and other points is being 
received here at the rate of 10 carloads 
a day, and 20 carloads are necessary to 
keep the mill working to full capacity. 

Facilities for handling the fruit crop 
of the Merced district, grain stores and 
potatoes, were destroyed in the fire that 
razed the Dallas warehouse at Atwater 
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this week. The mansion of George Bloss, 
en ground adjoining the warehouse site, 
was saved after a hard fight. The Dallas 
warehouse was built 42 years ago hy J. 
W. Mitchell. A Southern Pacific section- 
house and five maintenance-of-way cars 
were destroyed. 

Although the insurance premium in- 
come from Sacramento and San Joaquin 
valley points will come close to equaling 
that of last year, it is expected that the 
bulk of the business will be concentrated 
in a few agencies. In many cases the 
grain has been badly burned by hot, dry 
winds and lack of rain, but in places 
where the crop was not affected the 
yield was so much greater than for 1919 
that the total yield of the valleys will 
nearly equal that of last year. This con- 
dition is particularly true of the section 
east of Modesto and around Tulare Lake. 


Virtually all of thé warehouse and 
storage companies of Stockton have ap- 
plied to: the Railroad Commission for 
authority to increase their rates for stor- 
age and handling of commodities. The 
companies point out that, since their in- 
crease of June, 1918, wages have in- 
creased from 25 to 36 per cent, with a 
corresponding increase in cost of ma- 
terials. The companies seeking the in- 
crease are the California Wharf & Ware- 
house Co., California Navigation & Im- 
provement Co., California Packing Cor- 
poration, Dickinson-Nelson Co., Girvin 
Warehouse Co., and the Union Ice & 
Storage Co. 

R. C. Mason. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., July 24.—Accord- 
ing to managers of the local milling 
plants, there is almost an entire lack of 
activity in the flour market, and they 
are not expecting a material change for 
several weeks. Prices: flour, $15@15.20, 
in 98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b. Great 
Falls; mixed feed $56, and bran $54, 
same terms. 

NOTES 

While there has been an_ occasional 
hailstorm in this section, Montana has 
been freer than usual from the devastat- 
ing effects of hail this summer, according 
to the hail insurance men. 

Montana is now engaged in harvesting 
the greatest hay crop ever raised in the 
state. Alfalfa is extraordinarily heavy, 
and other varieties of hay are excellent. 
The problem ahead for the farmers, they 
forecast, is financing stock enough to 
consume the hay, so that it will be profit- 
able for them. 

Dan R. Fisher, manager of the Galla- 
tin Valley Milling Co., has returned from 
an extended business trip to the Pacific 
Coast. He says he found business rea- 
sonably good, and that reports from all 
his Montana territory support the view 
that the state will harvest a very satisfac- 
tory wheat crop this season. 

Louis Strauss, of Waterloo, Iowa, has 
accepted the position of manager of the 
Eddy steam bakery of this city, and will 
assume his duties on Aug. 1. Mr. Strauss 
has been associated with the Win Camp- 
bell system of bakeries, attached to the 
selling department of the Peerless Bread 
Co., of Waterloo. The Eddy steam bak- 
ery here has a capacity of 20,000 loaves, 

E. O'Connell, senior member of the 
firm owning and operating the Eddy 
steam bakery here, has just returned 
from a tour of the Judith basin. He 
says prospects are that that section will 
harvest its greatest crop of wheat this 
year. Mr. O'Connell has 100 acres of 
wheat in Broadwater County, from which 
he expects to thresh more than 4,000 bus. 

Getting ready to take a larger share 
of the grain business of Montana, the 
Greely-Schmidt Elevator Co., which op- 
erates 11 elevators here and several in 
the state of Washington, this week closed 
a deal whereby it will take over the own- 
ership and operation of an elevator at 
Big Sag, on the Milwaukee railroad. 
W. T. Greely, president of the company, 
says that the outlook throughout the ter- 
ritory extending from Cutbank on the 
north and west to Geraldine on. the east 
is quite promising, and he expects to 
handle a large amount of grain. 

Elevator men are recommending to the 
farmers of Montana that they stack their 
wheat as soon as it is ready after being 
cut. This policy is suggested by the an- 
ticipated inadequate supply of graincars 
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when threshing starts, and it is pointed 
out that, if the wheat be stacked, thresh- 
ing could be delayed without the danger 
of the wheat being damaged in the field. 
It is pointed out, also, that if the farm- 
ers would pursue such a course, it would 
have a strong tendency to relieve the 

ressure. on the car supply and greatly 
help in making the available cars meet 
the demand. 

Planning to cut 4,320 acres of the best 
of the Judith basin wheat land into small 
farm units, W. C. Gunn, of Fort Scott, 
Kansas, this week purchased a tract of 
5,920 acres near Stanford, for which he 
paid $350,000. The former owner was 
H. S. Ingersoll, president of the Inger- 
soll Disc Coulter Co., Galesburg, IIl. 
Some 1,600 acres of the land involved 
adjoin the forest reserve, and comprise 
a grazing farm, while the larger portion 
is in the grain belt and 4,000 acres of it 
is now in wheat, the estimates on the 
crop putting the yield at not less than 
100,000 bus. Mr. Ingersoll retains the 
crop on this land and the cattle on the 
grazing land. 

: Joun A. Curry. 





UTAH 


Oopen, Utan, July 24.—Movement of 
the Utah and Idaho wheat crop has start- 
ed, with prices quoted at $2.20 bu, basis 
No. 1 hard winter, and $2.10, basis No. 1 
soft. Millers and grain-dealers of Ogden 
and Salt Lake express the belief that, 
owing to general market conditions, these 
prices will be cut about 5c bu. 

A small quantity of old winter wheat 
was offered during the week, and taken at 
$2.45 bu, but there was no soft wheat of 
last year’s crop to be had. Millers said 
that this would have been taken at $2.20, 
if offered. 

Practically none of the flour mills in 
either state are running, shutdowns for 
a month to six weeks being planned, so 
that plants can prepare for fall and win- 
ter operations. There is a noticeable lull 
in the markets, with very little local de- 
mand and few inquiries from either Pa- 
cific Coast or southeastern markets. 
Prices on flour remain practically un- 
changed. 

Ogden and Salt Lake millers quoted 
$13 bbl for family patents and $13.50 for 
hard-wheat flours, f.o.b. Ogden or Salt 
Lake, basis 49-lb cotton bags. Offerings 
to Pacific Coast markets were confined 
to hard-wheat flours, being made at $13 
bbl, f.o.b. California common points, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags. The quotations 
for the Ohio River and lower Mississippi 
River points were $12 bbl for standard 
and $12.30 bbl for highest patent, f.o.b. 
river points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 

Bran prices remained high during the 
week, being $60 ton, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden, and $65, carload lots, f.o.b. Pa- 
cific Coast points. 

NOTES 

Louis Stein, formerly with the Phoenix 
mill at Sacramento, Cal., has been chosen 
milling superintendent for the Holley 
Milling Co. 

In connection with remodeling and 
alterations at the Holley Milling Co.’s 
Salt Lake plant, increasing the capacity 
to 600 bbls of flour per day, an addi- 
tional elevator to double the grain- 
storage capacity is being built. 

Immediate steps to have a comprehen- 
sive exhibit of Utah manufactured arti- 
cles in oriental cities are being arranged 
by the Utah Manufacturers’ Association, 
in collaboration with Los Angeles ship- 
ping interests. Among the places at 
which such exhibits will be placed are 
Kobe and Yokohama, Japan; Shanghai, 
Tientsin and Hankow, in northern China; 
Hongkong and Canton, in southern China; 
Manila, in the Philippine Islands; and 
also in the Federated Malay States and 
Java. 

Utah need fear no shortage of labor 
to care for crops this year while labor 
prices continue high and quality of labor 
remains good, according to P. A. Thatch- 
er, of Logan, member of the Utah indus- 
trial commission. So far the regular 
farm workers of the state have been able 
to care for all crops, though additional 
men will be needed for the sugar-beet 
harvest this fall. However, Commissioner 


Thatcher said he was confident this con- 
dition could be well cared for, and that 
plenty of men would be available for all 
the farmwork. 


W. E. Zuppann. 
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New York, N. Y., July 24.—Wall 
Street was greatly interested in the $600,- 
000,000 wage award to railroad labor, for 
it came after a long period of negotia- 
tions marked by strike threatenings, and 
heated arguments on both sides. The in- 


* crease was in general terms what had 


been looked for, although no one knew 
exactly what the decision of the United 
States Railroad Labor Board would be 
in this first case that it has had to decide 
since the new transportation act was 
enacted. Although there was some talk 
about the men not accepting the decision, 
the belief prevailed that it would be ap- 
proved, as it was conceded to be emi- 
nently fair to the rank and file of the 
workers. 

Now that the award has been made, 
the country will have to set about read- 
justing its living expenses so as to meet 
the new burdens. Every dollar of the 
increase will come out of the pockets of 
the people, who in the last analysis must 
bear the brunt of this historic award. 
In the light of what has happened before, 
it is evident that the public will not only 
provide $600,000,000, but probably $1,- 
800,000,000, since it invariably happens 
that the public has to pay the increase 
two or three times over. In other words, 
every lot of merchandise which pays the 
higher freight rates resulting from these 
wage awards will carry an_ increased 
charge which, when it reaches the final 
consumer, will probably amount to two, 
three, or four times the original advance. 


HIGHER FREIGHT RATES 


Higher freight rates are inevitable un- 
der these conditions. The railroads are 
wholly without funds with which to sus- 
tain the increased outlay for operating 
charges, and are being constantly ex- 
posed to higher charges for everything 
that they use or consume or have to pro- 
vide for. Under the provisions of the 
new transportation act the railroads must 
be given a liberal enough advance to in- 
sure them a 5% or 6 per cent return, so 
that it will not be necessary for them 
after this to appear before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, hat in hand, and 
make a plaintive appeal for sufficient 
freight rates to enable them to make both 
ends meet. The Commission is now re- 
quired by law not only to let the roads 
have earnings sufficient to pay expenses, 
but also to yield a fixed return upon their 
property income. 


INCREASED INVESTMENT BUYING 


The bond market is showing increased 
support, and it is apparent that the small 
investors are coming to be more of a 
factor in the situation. There has been 
excellent absorption of some of the high- 
grade bonds and notes yielding 7% and 
8 per cent. The public by degrees is be- 
coming accustomed to investing its funds 
in good foreign government bonds. Fur- 
thermore, it is demanding a liberal in- 
come return from domestic corporations 
and investments based upon American 
properties. It looks now as if there 
would be a sufficient increase in outside 
support to justify the large issuing bank- 
ing houses in bringing out new loans in 
the near future. The probability is that 
more foreign bond issues will be offered 
before long. 


CREDIT STRAIN 


The Federal Reserve Board has been 
criticized in some quarters for its credit 
restrictions. It is thought, however, that 
the board has acted in the interests of 
the whole country and that it has taken 
measures to prevent the development of 
very unsafe conditions later on. It is 
apparent that inflation had to be checked 
forthwith, if the country was to be spared 
extremely unpleasant developments in the 
money market. In some quarters, how- 
ever, it has been urged that the board 


should have permitted the Federal Re- 
serve banks to increase rediscounts on a 
scale sufficient to enable the member 
banks to make larger advances to their 
customers in the interests of continuing 
merchandise prices and sustaining vari- 
ous industrial properties. 


AN EXPERT'S VIEW 


On this question, here is the judgment 
of a well-known money-market expert: 
“We would have been in a pretty mess 
by this time if the Federal Reserve Board 
had not called a halt. It is always diffi- 
cult to bring about deflation. Some one 
is sure to get hurt, and the more influen- 
tial the hurt one is, the louder he is apt 
to scream. As a consequence of the 
various moves made by the Washington 
authorities to force the Federal Reserve 
banks to discriminate against non-essen- 
tial loans in their rediscounting opera- 
tions, the money market has been forti- 
fied and the whole credit structure ren- 
dered safer. 

“The banks have simply not had the 
money to finance non-productive under- 
takings. Wall Street has been aching to 
resume speculation on a large scale. But 
at a time when this country was acting 
as universal provider, and responding to 
the needs of the rest of the world, it was 
essential for it to strengthen its own bank 
position and eliminate those elements of 
weakness which count so largely in under- 
mining confidence at a time of intense 
credit strain. 

“I feel sure that the country will 
emerge from this situation all right, and 
that it will give a good account of itself 
during the active borrowing period ahead. 
But I believe that we cannot afford to 
deal with the situation in a half-hearted 
way, for if we do, the consequences would 
be unpleasant. I think it safe to say, 
therefore, that financial conditions are 
just about 50 or 100 per cent better than 
they would have been had not the Federal 


*Reserve Board determined long ago to 


apply the brakes and prevent the devel- 
opment of extremely stringent condi- 
tions.” 

THE CROP OUTLOOK 


Shrewd observers are coming to the 
belief that the total crop yield this year 
will be satisfactory, and that, owing to 
prevailing prices, the total farm products, 
including animals, will represent the high- 
est money valuation ever produced in a 
single year. There are many reasons for 
believing that the foreign demand for 
these securities will be very satisfactory 
and that the products of American farms 
will be in good demand abroad. 


GENERAL TRADE OUTLOOK 


A large volume of business is being 
done, and the spending power of the 
country is still much above what it was 
during pre-war days. But the buying is 
more intelligent. It is growing discrimi- 
nating, and extremely careful. A year 
or so ago, when the spending orgy was 
at its height, the people would sometimes 
purchase merchandise and ask the price 
afterwards, but now they have gone back 
to the good, old-fashioned way of know- 
ing what a thing costs before buying it. 
The chances are that the country will con- 
tinue along these lines, and that the 
American people will by degrees reduce 
or eliminate their extravagant practices. 
The fact that this is a presidential year, 
and that the nation’s pay envelope is still 
bulky, provides grounds for the belief 
that the country will emerge with flying 
colors from what has admittedly been a 
tense credit situation. 

The demand for credit is still heavily 
in excess of supply, and the man seeking 
to finance speculative undertakings or 
non-productive enterprises is finding it 
very hard to obtain credit accommoda- 
tion. He is doing what he can to meet 
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the situation intelligently, proceeding in 
the knowledge that something big is likely 
to happen to his own financial interests 
if he does not continue in the straight 
and narrow way, from a credit view- 
point. . 

BANK SHARES AS INVESTMENTS 

Intending investors who are in search 
of strong investments will be amply re- 
paid by taking on some of the pn & of 
the great New York financial institutions. 
Many Wall Street bank shares are sell- 
ing at the lowest level touched in several 
years. Even the best of them are many 
points below their high for the last year 
or two. Such sterling stocks at the Chase 
National Bank have yielded handsome 
returns to their holders. Stock of the 
Chemical National, one of the oldest 
banks, whose shares are closely held, is 
also a good purchase at present prices. 
The Bankers’ Trust Co., the Guaranty 
Trust Co. and the Columbia Trust Co. 
are other good purchases. 

Many of the Wall Street banks have 
made their original shareholders wealthy, 
and are in a position to increase their 
profits within the next year or so. Bank 
stocks, as a class, are excellent invest- 
ments. The public would have done bet- 
ter years ago if it had paid greater at- 
tention to the stocks of banks and trust 
companies in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Minneapolis and other large 
cities. Although the banks are not clear- 
ing the large profits which they showed 
during the war period, they may be ex- 
pected to report largely increased earn- 
ings before many months have elapsed. 

The Federal Reserve banks of this 
country really sustain the credit struc- 
ture of the world. They are in excellent 
shape, and have given a good account of 
themselves in every financial situation 
which has developed during the extremely 
unsettled six years ending last month. 


WHAT IS AHEAD? 


The shrewdest bankers and the most 
experienced financiers hesitate to make 
definite predictions about the future. So 
many things may transpire in the foreign 
situation that it would be impossible for 
the banks to ignore the uncertainties 
which are likely to develop before the 
year is over. It looks, however, as if 
the presidential campaign would not be- 
come a very disturbing factor. 





Rice-Growers Combat Injunction 


San Francisco, Car., July 24.—Con- 
tending that a court injunction against 
the water-users of the upper Sacramento 
River would ruin the rice industry, worth 
$30,000,000 this year, the executive com- 
mittee of the Pacific Rice Growers has 
adopted resolutions asking a continuance 
of the case until the water-users of the 
Sacramento valley might present their 
case in full. 

The action was caused by the injunc- 
tion by landowners in the delta who al- 
lege that the lower river level and in- 
creased irrigation is permitting salt water 
to back on to the delta islands, endanger- 
ing the fertility of the soil. 

“At the lowest estimate,” said Joseph 
H. Stephens, president of the rice asso- 
ciation, “there are 170,000 acres of rice 
planted in the Sacramento valley this 
year, as against 140,000 last year. At a 
fair estimate of 30 bags to the acre, and 
$6 per bag, the return from the 1920 
crop should be $30,600,000. 

“Few of the rice-growers are able to 
operate on their own capital. Most of 
them are heavy borrowers, and it is safe 
to say the valley banks have at least $5,- 
000,000 loaned upon the prospective crop. 
The loss of this crop would mean a tre- 
mendous strain on the financial stability 
of interior California. Then, too, think 
of the workers in the rice fields, about 
4,000 I should say, who work the year 
round, and 12,000 during the harvest sea- 


son.” 
R. C. Mason. 





Katzinger’s House Organ 

The Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, is 
publishing a very attractive house organ, 
under the title of “Dough.” The July 
issue features the work of the American 
Institute of Baking. It contains a lot 
of other interesting reading. About 14,- 
000 copies are distributed monthly. Bak- 
ers not receiving same should write for 


a copy. 
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Although the holiday season has com- 
nenced, bread consumption has been very 
ittle affected, owing to the cold and wet 
weather of the last few days. After a 
veriod of uncertainty, overcast sky, and 
scasional heavy showers, the week start- 
ed with a real old-fashioned soaker, 

hich, although seriously interfering with 
hose farmers still busy with their hay- 
aking, has been of material benefit to 
root crops, especially on heavy land 

here it was badly needed owing to the 
ound being caked and hard. Should 

‘ere be a return of settled and warmer 

eather there is every prospect of a 
fairly early harvest, the wheat crop gen- 
rally being very promising, with full 

irs and an exceptionally tall straw in 
ome cases. 

rhere is still a very strong demand 
for foreign flour, last week’s allocation 
wing as readily absorbed as all of the 
previous ones since June 14, Owing to 
the gap prior to that date, coupled with 
the small preceding allocations, bakers 
generally have not had an opportunity 
of getting a stock together, and even 
vith somewhat larger distributions for 
two weeks, there is still a shortage out- 
side. The great outery for color makes 
foreign flour eagerly sought for in all 
directions. Whether this will continue in 
the near future remains to be seen, as a 
ew order has just been issued to the 
iillers compelling them to mix in 10 
per cent of imported flour. The reason 
iven is that the commission wants to 
ispose of its stocks of flour before de- 
ontrol takes place, and this circular, 
following so closely on the six months’ 

itice last week, really looks as if de- 

ntrol might be an accomplished fact 
is time. 

One thing is certain, a shortage of 
wheat does not exist at the moment, thus 
aking this order a necessity, at least in 
his direction, for supplies are fairly lib- 
ral just new. This order may interfere 
vith the imported trade, owing to a 
rreat deal of the so-called “white” flour 
ing sadly lacking in color; some of 
the clears are darker than the present 
G.R., although the latter varies consider- 
ibly, some millers turning out an entire- 
ly different article than others, 

These American clears would be use- 

ful if the supply of country flour had 
not quite dried up. English wheats hav- 
ing come to an end, as it is a matter of 
hree to four weeks yet before we get 
ew-crop “all English” flours, there is 
ely to be a dragging sale in this direc- 
in for the next month. Australian and 
ther colory flours find a ready market 
ot only among bakers but also with the 
ling trade and packers who are blend- 
ig them for domestic use. 

rhe commission is putting out flour in 
‘rious country places, arrivals of over 
{2 months ago, and although the charges 
mount, in some instances, to nearly 2s 
per sack extra, the baker willingly pays 
this advance, as the flour is of a much 
igher quality than that issued from the 
“London wharves. 

Bakers using this new admixture to- 
gether with the regulation allowance of 
0 per cent will now be getting about 28 
per cent of white flour in their pitch, and 
the result should be a loaf of very fair 
color. This should lead to a competition 


which may help to keep up the demand. 
In 1918, the foreign flour obtainable was 
of a quality much superior to that of 
today, and it was therefore a somewhat 
different proposition. The only offset to 
this is that the miller isn’t in such a hap- 
py position either, for the only wheats 
he can draw on today are inferior, and 
he can only turn out an indifferent ar- 
ticle in comparison. 

According to the rules of the new 
union, formed for the benefit of the em- 
ployees in the milling trade, a holiday 
has to be granted to each operative, and 
the millers in London have arranged to 
shut down for a whole week, each taking 
it in turn, so far. Last week J. & H. 
Robinson, Ltd., took the vacation, and 
Seth Taylor’s this week. This should 
make a difference in the output nere and 
be slightly advantageous to the factors 
with foreign flour, although they seem to 
have got a stock together and are mak- 
ing deliveries from the mills in the nor- 
mal way. 


OATMEAL 


Demand is fairly active, especially for 
that produced at home, as, owing to the 
nearness of the end of the crop, supplies 
are becoming limited. Midlothian is 
making 112s 6d per sack of 280 lbs, spe- 
cial quality, 120s; all cuts of Aberdeen 
realize 95s, and English-made 82s 6d. 
American pinhead brings 88s 9d, and 
medium and fine cuts 85s and 80s, re- 
spectively. London-made pinhead is 
fetching 92s 6d, with the medium and fine 
cuts at the same figure. Midlothian 
rolled oats are up to about 110s per 
sack, with special brands 10s more. Ab- 
erdeen is worth 105s, Irish 102s 6d, and 
American about 82s 6d, 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millers’ offal is slow, al- 
though there are signs that the usual 
awakening will take place a little later. 
The trade does not generally start really 
moving until the end of next month, but 
it looks very much as if there will be a 
dearth of pigs this coming season. The 
fixed price for middlings and bran today 
is £15 10s and £14 10s per ton, respec- 
tively. Imported millfeed is inclined to 
come somewhat lower, owing to lack of 
interest, and bids for Dutch middlings 
at a lower figure would probably be ac- 
cepted by sellers. Plates are worth about 
£16 per ton, landed, and Dutch mid- 
dlings £15 10s, same position, while 
Dutch bran is fetching a trifle more. 
Belgian millfeed is not freely offered, 
owing to difficulties in exporting. 


ENGLAND-HOLLAND AIR MAIL 


At the beginning of July a regular 
daily mail service by aéroplane (Sundays 
excepted) between London and Amster- 
dam was started, carrying the mail from 
one terminal to the other in three and a 
half hours. ‘The charge is the ordinary 
postage of 214d per oz, plus an extra fee 
of 3d per oz An air-mail service be- 
tween London and Brussels will be in- 
augurated shortly. 


CUNARD LINE’S BIRTHDAY 


July 4 was the eightieth anniversary 
of the establishment of the Cunard Line, 
the company’s pioneer steamer, the Bri- 


tannia, having sailed from England to- 


America in the year 1840. At the outset 
the Cunard steamers sailed twice a 
month and there were only four of them, 
representing together 4,616 tons, with 
three ports of call. Today there are 64 
ships, representing a tonnage of 670,000, 
sailing practically every day of the 
month, with 80 ports of call. According 
to present plans the Cunard company 
will shortly have some 60 sailings per 


. 


month, and its tonnage will be increased 
to nearly 1,000,000. 


THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE 

Today, in the palace of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at Lambeth, there is as- 
sembled the largest number of bishops 
that have ever met upon English soil in 
the history of the English (Episcopal) 
Church. It is the sixth gathering of the 
kind, the first having been held at Lam- 
beth in 1867. The conferences were in- 
augurated at the suggestion of the Ca- 
nadian Church as a means of binding to- 
gether the varfous offshoots of the Eng- 
lish Church in close bonds of mutual af- 
fection and responsibility. 

The first conference was attended by 
76 bishops, 24 coming from the British 
colonies and 19 from the United States. 
At each subsequent conference the num- 
bers have grown steadily, and at the last 
conference, in 1908, 242 bishops were 
present, 55 coming from the United 
States and 89 from other parts of the 
world. 

As many as 362 bishops were invited to 
the present conference, including those 
from India, China and Africa, and the in- 
vitation was accepted by nearly 300, 
among whom are a large number of 
American bishops from all parts of the 
United States, including the Rt. Rev. 
Theodore Payne Thurston, Bishop of 
Oklahoma, who is well known to the mill- 
ers of America. 

The conference is not an official synod 
or council of the Anglican Church and 
has no executive authority, but it pro- 
vides an opportunity for the leaders of 
this world-wide communion to bring their 
common problems to a common discus- 
sion to learn from each other’s experience 
and to be inspired by each other’s faith. 
The matters that will come up for dis- 
cussion are Christianity and international 
relations; the Christian faith in relation 
to spiritualism, Christian Science and 
Theosophy; relation to and reunion with 
other churches; missionary problems; the 
opportunity and duty of the church in 
regard to industrial and social problems; 
the problems of marriage and social 
peel ~ and the position of women in 
the councils and ministrations of the 
Church. 

The conference lasts from July 3 to 
Aug. 8, and its sessions are held in the 
library of Lambeth Palace, the London 
residence of the Archbishop of Canten- 
bury, just opposite Westminster, on the 
south side of the river Thames. On July 
3 the archbishop received the bishops at 
Canterbury, and on Sunday, July 4, the 
opening service of the conference was 
held at Westminster Abbey, the bishops 
proceeding to the service in procession, 
two by two, according to the date of their 
consecration. Last night they were the 
guests of the lord mayor of London at 
the Mansion House, 330 clergy being 
present, including two representatives of 
the Greek Church, The Bishop of New 
York and the Bishop of Tennessee both 
proposed toasts. 


AN AIR PAGEANT 


An air pageant is a new thing, and it 
was well advertised. Posters announc- 
ing the event met the eye at all the rail- 
way stations and on nearly every hoarding 
round about London, and a most attrac- 
tive programme was promised. More- 
over, the promise was fulfilled. The 
pageant was held at Hendon, London’s 
famous aérodrome, and so many were the 
people who essayed to see the spectacle 
that getting to Hendon was even worse 
than trying to get to Epsom on Derby 
Day. The aérodrome presented an ex- 
traordinary scene. Never have so many 
machines and so many varieties of ma- 
chines been ranged in one small aéro- 
drome for war or for peace. 


The members of the Royal Air Force 
were the performers, and the programme 
was carried out with military precision, 
greatly delighting the public. A race be- 
tween Avros machines was the first item, 
and then followed a duel between an 
Avros, a Martinsyde and a Fokker. One 
of the most exciting events was the 
“strafing” of an observation balloon, 
which fell in flames, and there was some 
bombing and some trench strafing, etc. 
The pageant was given in behalf of the 
R.A.F. (Royal Air Force) Memorial 
Fund, and a very substantial sum must 
have been secured. 


AN AMALGAMATION 


The firms of M. Jochems Azoon and 
of J. Luchsinger, both of Amsterdam, 
Holland, have amalgamated under the 
firm name of Jochems & Luchsinger. The 
new firm intends to act as millers’ agents, 
and will sell on a commission basis only. 
Both the members of the firm are well 
known in the Netherlands flour trade. 
Mr. Jochems has been connected with 
it for some 25 years, and Mr. Luchsing- 
er, who is a son of Mathieu Luchsinger, 
of Amsterdam, has had considerable ex- 
perience both in Holland and in the 
United States. 


CHANGE IN EGYPTIAN FIRM 


The flour-importing business that has 
been hitherto carried on under the name 
of Albert de Toledo, at Alexandria and 
Cairo, Egypt, will in future be known 
as Dilaveri, de Toledo & Co., the two 
firms of E. Ch. Dilaveri & Co. and Al- 
bert de Toledo having amalgamated. The 
new firm will continue to import flour 
and other products heretofore dealt in. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JULY 7 
"HE NEW MIXING-IN ORDER 


The policy of the Royal Commission 
on Wheat Supplies in reducing the stocks 
of flour and grain held in store by it adds 
interest to the usual monthly return of 
stocks held on behalf of the commission 
by the landed grain committee of Scot- 
land. This return gives the quantity of 
flour on hand as 27,151 tons, and of 
wheat 2,851 tons. The latest instruction 
from the secretary of the flour mills con- 
trol committee attributes the decision to 
reduce stocks of imported flour to “the 
approach of control,” and asks millers to 
mix in 10 per cent of the imported flour 
with their own flour product, beginning 
next Monday. For this purpose they are 
arranging to release supplies of the im- 
ported flour through the regular dis- 
tributing agents to the millers. 

Traders in Scotland are frankly. at a 
loss to explain the reasons for the adop- 
tion of such a policy. One leading mer- 
chant states that he has given up any 
hope of following the mental processes 
of those who direct control policy. On 
the score of economy, the new instruc- 
tion to the miller is a classic example of 
official methods. Every one knows that 
the baker can buy home-milled flour at 
2s 3d per sack less than he must pay for 
the imported article. Yet the latest in- 
struction proposes to mix 10 per cent of 
the dearer flour with the cheaper flour, 
and to issue the resultant mixture to the 
baker at the cheaper price. 

It is not merely 2s 3d per sack on each 
bag of imported flour that is lost to the 
government by this process. It must be 
remembered that the only transport re- 
quired to issue imported flour to the 
baker in the ordinary course is involved 
in transfer of stocks from the store to 
the bakery. But in this new policy there 
is involved the extra expense of sending 
the flour to the miller en route to the 
baker, and there is also the miller’s ex- 
pense of mixing the two products. 

Taking all these things into considera- 
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tion, it is not improbable that in every 
sack of imported flour so diverted to the 
home mills in order to be reissued with 
the G.R. product the government is los- 
ing about 4s 6d. This extra cost, of 
course, is a direct addition to the bur- 
den of the bread subsidy, and the only 
practical effect will be to intensify dif- 
ficulties in transport by sending flour to 
the mills when it could be sent direct to 
the baker to mix as he thinks fit. 


WHEAT CROPS 


The latest reports on the condition of 
the wheat crops in both the United States 
and Canada have given much satisfaction 
here. It is recognized that there are still 
dangers ahead but, given reasonable 
weather conditions till the grain is har- 
vested, there is confidence that North 
America is going to contribute heavily 
to the world-needs in a year when we 
shall probably welcome all the breadstuffs 
we can get. 

So far as the British crop, is concerned, 
Sir James Wilson, whose world-survey 
of the wheat outlook was summarized 
last week, has some criticism to offer re- 
garding the nature of state encourage- 
ment to the growers. “If,” he says, 
“Parliament wishes the British farmer to 
sow more wheat than his own self-interest 
would lead him to do, it must offer him 
some inducement.” He points out that, 
while the government has agreed to can- 
cel the maximum controlled price for the 
1921 crop, the minimum guaranty still 
stands at what is proposed in the new 
agriculture bill—in other words, it is 
based on an estimate of the cost of pro- 
duction, which makes no allowance for 
the interest on the farmers’ capital in- 
vested in the wheat crop or for his serv- 
ices as manager of the farm. 

“Tf,” he concludes, “the nation is in 
earnest in adopting a policy of increas- 
ing the production of wheat in these 
islands, partly to make us less dependent 
on outside sources and partly to enable 
us to retain a larger population on the 
land, it will have to undertake the risk 
of a fall in prices and not practically 
leave it to the farmer. For the harvest 
to be reaped in 1921 the farmer should 
be given a clear, plain, simple guaranty 
that he will get for his wheat a minimum 
price of 100s per qr of 504 Ibs.” 


IRISH MARKETS, JULY 7 

Trade is very quiet in the principal 

cities, but the demand from the country 
is good. 
The quantity of imported flour allotted 
this week was only 50 per cent of the 
usual amount, and the demand on G.R. 
flour has been so good that it is now 
scarce. The quality of both sorts is not 
all that could be desired. 

Millers have received instructions to 
take 6 per cent more out of the wheat, 
thus bringing the extraction up to 86 
per cent. 

OATMEAL 


The demand is good on spot, and lots 
of American rolled oats are being rapid- 
ly cleared out at last week’s full prices. 
There has been no further buying for 
shipment. 

FEED 

Linseed cakes and feedingstuffs of all 
kinds are firmly held. Shipment business 
is at a standstill, owing to the scarcity 
of offers on the part of American ship- 
pers. 





Coming Bakers’ Conventions 

Ohio Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, semiannual, at Columbus, July 27-28. 

Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
Minneapolis, Aug. 16-18. 

American Association of the’ Baking 
Industry, Atlantic City, Sept. 20-25. 

Wisconsin Association of Master Bak- 
ers, Appleton, Sept. 27-29. 

New York State Association of Master 
Bakers and Retail Association of the 
Eastern States, New York, Oct. 4-7. 

Kentucky Association of the Baking 
Industry, Lexington, Oct. 19-20. 





Wisconsin Bakers to Meet 
The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Master Bakers’ Association will be held 
at Appleton Sept. 27-29. The Appleton 
bakers have held several meetings pre- 
paring for the coming convention, which 
will be held at the Appleton Hotel. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


Lonvon, Enca., July 1.—There is a 
clause in the bread act—which is still 
the law, but in abeyance—reqiiring any 
one delivering bread to carry proper 
scales and weights in his vehicle. As the 
baker, under the act, is allowed to make 
his loaves of any weight and size he 
thinks fit, but at the same time is bound 
to sell by weight and not otherwise, it 
was a sensible stipulation that he should 
also carry some sort of apparatus with 
which he could verify the weight of his 
loaves, if customers should so require. 
But the bread act has been put out of 
court for the last four years, by the 
regulations of the food controller. The 
baker cannot now make his loaves of any 
weight he thinks fit, but must make them 
to weigh exact pounds. A loaf therefore 
is either one pound or a multiple of one 
pound, or otherwise it must be cut up. 
If sold as a loaf it stands as evidence of 
lawbreaking. Still, the baker has to 
trundle his scales about. No customer 
ever asks to have a loaf weighed. The 
scales are kept in a box, or may be 
tossed about loosely, and are never taken 


. out except when the van is to be cleaned. 


The result is that, with the jolting and 
rough usage to which they are subjected, 
the scales, instead of being instruments 
of precision, as they ought, are unfit to 
weigh anything correctly. 

The inspectors, who are not so busy as 
they were, are now paying attention to 
bakers’ barrows and carts, and even if 
they find the loaves all up to the weight 
requirements, are quite content if, they 
can secure convictions for defective 
scales. The magistrates hardly know 
what to do with cases so trivial, and in- 
flict very small fines. In this matter of 
scale-carrying it is a curious thing that 
in both Scotland and Ireland, although 
the law is practically the same as in 
England with regard to selling bread by 
weight, it is not necessary in either of 
the two former countries for the baker 
to carry scales and weights in his deliv- 
ery vehicles, 


WAGE VARIATIONS 


Although there is an award of the 
arbitration court in force, ostensibly set- 
tling the wages of bakers, no one seems 
to know just what is the proper wage in 
the respective districts. There is a 
standing arrangement between the em- 
ployers and the workmen’s union that, in 
towns in which the work of the people is 
mostly industrial, the wage for table- 
hands should be $17.25 per week. In 
seaside towns, health resorts, and locali- 
ties in which there are only a few fac- 
tories, the wage should be $16.25; in lo- 
calities in which the pursuits are asso- 
ciated principally with agriculture, $15.36 
should be paid; in villages of agricultural 
districts the wage is $14. 
nicely arranged that, if a local agree- 
ment could not be secured, the dispute 
should be referred to a_ conciliation 
board, to be set up locally; then, in the 
event of the award of that body not be- 
ing accepted by either party, the matter 
should be referred to a central board. 
The disputants in every case were to 
have representatives on these boards, to 
properly state their cases. 


It was also - 
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According to the arrangement, all con- 
tingencies are properly provided for. As 
a fact, however, the workmen’s unions 
take no particular notice of the rules, 
except in so far as they are favorable 
to their side.. Each branch of the union 
takes the initiative on its own account, 
without much reference to the general 
rule, and agitates for what it can get. 
Usually its demands have some direct 
relation to the scale of wages paid to 
workmen other than bakers in the dis- 
trict. In London, the scale as for an 
industrial district is generally adhered 
to, but many of the smaller bakers pay 


less, or work their men for longer than 


the standard hours. 

There is a growing practice, particu- 
larly on the confectionery side of the 
business, of employing young men with 
little experience, at, of course, a smaller 
rate of wages than that recognized. A 
good many of the large drapery and fur- 
nishing stores, which have not hitherto 
done such work, are now starting con- 
fectionery departments, and their man- 
agers, probably in an effort to make a 
good show of profit at the beginning, are 
particular sinners in seeking cheap labor. 
In Lancashire, where wages generally rule 
higher than in the south the men, with 
very little effort on their part, have ob- 
tained a weekly wage of $18. 

It is in the districts where the highest 
wages are paid that the tendency to 
strike seems most pronounced. Some of 
the men are asking for more, with 
threats, while others are striking for 
what they call arrears, which they inter- 
pret as meaning an increase to the stand- 
ard now agreed upon, but dating from 
the time wheh they first asked for the 
advance. The condition of the labor 
market in the trade keeps employers in 
a subdued mood, but there are too many 
men out of work for the workmen to 
maintain their present spirit much longer. 


WOUNDED AND DEMOBILIZED 


Before. the war was finished, there was 
an endless stream of inquiries from gov- 
ernment departments regarding the pos- 
sibilities of employment, in certain 
trades, for young men who had been 
wounded. An idea was entertained, by 
some one at the head of one of these in- 
quiry offices, that baking is a nice, light 
occupation, very suitable for disabled 
men. Persistent efforts were made, in 
spite of the protests of those who know, 
to get legless and armless men sent to 
the National Bakery School to be trained 
as bakers and confectioners. 

The departments, the inquiries, and the 
multitude of filled-up forms produced no 
results. But after many days, or, to be 
quite exact, about a year ago, something 
was actually done, and by a new depart- 
ment, with no reference whatever to the 
previous inquiries. A dozen young men, 
who had been wounded or who had other- 
wise satisfied the conditions for train- 
ing, were installed as students at the 
school, and have now completed their 
course. In every, case the results have 
been satisfactory and these youths have 


all obtained good situations and are in a 


fit physical condition for ordinary com- 
mercial work, 
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The government, on their behalf, paid 
the ordinary school fee for the session 
of nine months—$45—and supplied them 
with full equipment of clothes, books, 
and tools. In addition, a maintenance 
grant was provided of $11.50@16 per 
week. Men living at a distance were 
allowed railway season tickets and all 
minor. travelling expenses. The young 
men were attentive to their work, and 
justified this particular method of pro- 
viding some compensation for the loss 
of time while they were serving in the 
army. Applications are now being en- 
tertained for another batch, demobilized 
too late for attendance at the last session 
of the school. 


NOT PROFITEERING 


Even with our present standards of 
value, it is difficult to understand why 
people are so fond of jam puffs that 
they are willing to pay six cents each for 
them. This was the price charged by a 
large catering firm in London, so evi- 
dently the public does not object suf- 
ficiently to make it buy its pastries else- 
where. But some one set the law in 
motion, and the firm was summoned be- 
fore a profiteering court, and ordered to 
pay back to a customer two cents, assessed 
as overcharge. Appeal was lodged, and the 
judge, on the facts and figures placed 
before him, was not wholly satisfied that 
a case of profiteering had been made 
out, so the customer will not get his two 
cents. 

The facts and figures referred to are 
of some interest to the trade, at least, as 
fractional calculations, but their prepara- 
tion evidently needed more ingenuity 
than arithmetic to adapt them as ef- 
fective evidence in a court of law. Ac- 
cording to the figures, 168 jam puffs 
cost $3.66 for materials, and $1.02 for 
labor, making $4.68 over all. That 
worked out at 2.78c per tart, leaving 
from the selling price 3.22c, or 53.6 per 
cent of gross profit on manufacture. In 
addition, there were expenses of unpro- 
ductive labor, that is, labor not directly 
used in the making, amounting to .08c 
per tart. Shop expenses amount to 1.9c, 
and other charges to .183 per cent. Thus 
the net profit was .46c on the six-cent 
puff, or 10.7 per cent. 

This arithmetical method of arguing 
a case, in favorable circumstances, has 
great possibilities, particularly as it is 
so difficult to dispute figures given in 
such detail without the most minute in- 
vestigation, which generally cannot be 
undertaken. Given a judge with pa- 
tience, good temper, and some faith, and 
the method seems likely to be always 
successful. What the ordinary baker 
who sells puffs would like to discover is 
how this firm and some other of the 
large ones manage to sell puffs at. this 
price; the art of getting customers to 
pay, and to come again, is not known to 
the small baker. 


IRRITATING 


In spite of the ever-present evidence 
that the flour supplied to bakers is de- 
cidedly degraded, besides being extremely 
irregular in quality, the government de- 
partment supposed to be responsible for 
supplies—the ministry of food—issues a 
whitewashing communication to the press, 
ostensibly to exonerate the millers, but 
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really to cover its own or the Wheat 
Commission’s slackness or inefficiency. 

In London, recently, there have been 
reports from many quarters of “dud” 
lots of flour supplied by reputable mill- 
ers, in many cases whole batches of bread 
being rendered unsalable by using the 
stuff. From provincial centers the tales 
are worse. The bad color of the flour 
is by no means its only defect; in some 
cases it has also had a bad smell after 
baking. 

While the bakers know all this, and 
suffer loss of trade in consequence, the 
ministry of food sends out, for reading 

y the general public, a portentous com- 
junication, implying that if the bread is 
vad it is not the flour that is to blame, 
ihe inference being that the bakers are 
it fault. The offending paragraphs 
tate that samples of flour were taken 

rom 250 of the largest controlled mills 

in the kingdom; that representative sam- 
les were classified and examined by the 
sperts of the ministry; that, to the 
orst, there could be no serious objec- 
ion in the matter of quality; that there 
vas no wide variation; that the general 
verage quality of the flour, considering 
the rate of extraction and the wheats 
ivailable, is remarkably good, and shows 
reat skill on the part of the millers; 
nd that the flour is not like the war- 
me sort. 

Bakers do not complain of the skill 

millers, nor need any testimony from 

ie ministry of food on that matter, but 
they know the “experts” of the ministry, 

id have no faith in them. The baker 

nts to know why there should be such 

long extraction from the wheat, and 

y the ministry supplies millers with 

oor or damaged wheat. The baker also 

s skill, and he likes his customers to 

ve some respect for it. This public 

mmunication of the ministry the bak- 

; regard as more official insolence. 


CONFERENCES 


The months of June and July are de- 

ited to conferences of one sort and an- 
ither, and bakers fall in with the cus- 
tom. The Scottish Association was first, 
vith its meetings at Elgin, in the north of 
Scotland, early in June. The National 
\ssociation was next, with its Scarbor- 
nigh conference at the end of June. The 
Irish Association has deferred its gath- 
ering until the middle of July, at Belfast. 
\ll three associations have sprung from 
: common stock—the National Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
National, with nearly 8,000 members, has 
still a good many who reside in Scotland 
ind Ireland, and the associations of both 
the latter countries have also a fair pro- 
portion of English members. 

I'he executives_of all those associations 
are composed of members trading in the 
wherein the respective societies 
have recognized status. The English na- 
tional society has an official weekly jour- 
nal supplied free to all its members— 
The National Association Review; so also 
has the Irish society—The Master Baker. 
rhe Scottish society is not the proprietor 
of a paper, but has a working arrange- 
ment with the British Baker, published 
in London, under which that journal acts 

its official organ. The annual subscrip- 
tion to the association has a part ear- 
marked as a subscription at a reduced 
rate for the journal, so that every mem- 
ber is assured a copy weekly. A special 

tion of the paper is devoted to Scot- 
tish news and comments. 

\lthough all three annual meetings are 
labeled alike as conferences, they differ 
considerably in setting, and in the spirit 
of the procedure, according to the na- 
tures and mentality of the constituent 
niembers, One feature of the gatherings 
they seem to show in common, and that is 
a certain restlessness and inconsequence; 
the members for the most part forget 
the purpose of their meeting. The pro- 
cedure is to choose a town for the con- 
ference, offering, both as to the ameni- 
ties and the people, the greatest induce- 
n 


areas 


‘nts for members of the association to 
o there. But when they congregate the 
dominant purpose seems to be to get 
awheel again, and to leave the nice place, 
hardly looked at, for some other place 
not so nice or possibly with a little dif- 
ference in the nature of the attraction. 
Chen, although the ostensible purpose 
of a conference is that members should 
confer, the arrangements are only con- 
sidered successful when there is the mini- 
mum of conferring and the maximum of 
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amusement of other sorts. The whole 
party may be large, but it is generally 
split up into groups, occupying them- 
selves with such exclusive amusements as 
playing bowls, at which little lots of 
eights get fearfully excited, or at golf— 
a game that keeps its votaries wandering 
over rough ground, for the most part 
looking for lost balls and disgusting the 
juvenile experts who carry their bundles 
of clubs after them. 

By very many who attend conferences 
the business part of the proceedings is 
considered a necessary nuisance; neces- 
sary, because without the business there 
would be no good excuse for attending a 
conference at all. At the English asso- 
ciation meetings the ladies constitute a 
considerable section of those present; 
proportionately fewer attend the Scot- 
tish gathering, while at the Irish meet- 
ing they are not encouraged. 


THE SCOTTISH ASSOCIATION 


The Scottish Association ‘of Master 
Bakers was started on its separate ex- 
istence about 29 years ago. The pioneers 
numbered 65; it has now a membership 
of over 2,000. The originals were, for 
the most part, members of the National 
Association of Great Britain, which Scot- 
tish bakers also helped to establish about 
two years before. In that society there 
were, at the time of the secession, 53 
Scottish out of a total membership of 
600. On the first council of 30 members 
of the parent society, no less than six 
were from Scotland, but nature was 
stronger than good intentions, and ele- 
ments so dissimilar would not properly 
mix. 

The malcontents in the National, who 
were the moving spirits in the formation 
of the new society, were Mr. Maclaren, 
of Glasgow, and Mr. Torrance, of Edin- 
burgh. They had little difficulty in se- 
curing the sympathy of Scottish bakers 
to their scheme of self-determination, 
although a great many did not consider 
it necessary to sever their connection 
with the original society, and some are 
in fact still members thereof. The re- 
sults of the secession have been good for 
both parties. The National association 
has now a membership of nearly 8,000, 
while, as noted above, the Scottish has 
over 2,000. Without a separate associa- 
tion so many Scottish bakers would nev- 
er have taken the trouble to join the 
English society. 

There are sufficient differences in the 
customs of the trade in the two coun- 
tries to justify two distinct societies, 
even if the outlook and natures of the 
two as were not sufficient barrier to 
anything like steady, concerted action. 
The essay some two years ago in connec- 
tion with a joint industrial council dem- 
onstrated, if an example were needed, 
the hopelessness of the combination. 
Other efforts at joint action for parlia- 
mentary purposes have also been futile. 
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Thus, the bread acts for England and 
Scotland are much alike, but have been 
administered so differently that, when- 
ever any question arises of changes, the 
bakers of the two countries cannot agree. 
Again, the methods of breadmaking and 
the conditions of labor of the operatives 
differ so fundamentally that it never 
seems possible to discover a common for- 
mula that will suit both parties, The 
Scottish association is perfectly repre- 
sentative of the trade, and it certainly 
does better by minding its own business. 
Its council is elected on a territorial basis, 
and the deliberative functions of the so- 
ciety are undertaken in great part by the 
district sections into which the members 
are divided. 
THE IRISH ASSOCIATION 


This society, many of the members of 
which were, and continue, members also 
of the National, was founded about 12 
years ago. The difference in systems 
and the difficulties of communication be- 
tween the two countries induced the pro- 
gressive men on that side to establish a 
society for purely Irish business. It has 
justified itself. Numerically its mem- 
bership is smaller than that of the Scot- 
tish society, but the convincing reason is 
that there are fewer Irish master bakers, 
but generally with larger trades. 

Although, therefore, the Irish confer- 
ences have a comparatively small attend- 
ance of members, the capital value of the 
businesses there represented is probably 
considerably higher than the amount rep- 
resented at the Scottish meeting. Several 
of the largest bakeries in Britain are in 
Ireland, and the association is at all times 
personally supported, and in fact con- 
ducted, by the proprietors of these con- 
cerns. Although Ireland, unfortunately, 
has a history of dissension among its 
people, there is nothing but good feeling 
felt and manifested among the keen 
business men who constitute the Irish 
Association of Master Bakers. Its mem- 
bers are distributed all over Ireland. Its 
conferences are pervaded by a more 
genial air and a stronger personal com- 
radeship than predominates at any of the 
other national gatherings of bakers, and 
the spirit seems to last, for on several 
occasions when there have been labor 
troubles, the north has helped the south, 
and when occasion has arisen the good 
offices have been reciprocated. 


MORE CAPITAL 


The firm of Lyons & Co. is something 
of an institution with us now. It has a 
total capital of $22,500,000, and has just 
issued a prospectus inviting subscriptions 
for $5,000,000 as cumulative preference 
shares, at 8 per cent. This is a compara- 
tively high rate to offer, for a firm per- 
sistently paying a very big dividend, but 
as government and corporation stock is 
now earning 6 per cent, it was probably 
necessary to offer a special inducement 
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to bring out the money. This firm seems 
to succeed in every venture it undertakes. 

The holders of the new stocks are to 
take their profits, but, except in certain 
contingencies, are not to interfere in the 
conduct of the business, After the pay- 
ment of the interest on the 5 per cent 
and 7 per cent preference shares already 
issued, the holders of this issue have 
priority for their dividend. But, ac- ~ 
cording to the prospectus, the shares do 
not confer any further right to partici- 
pate in profits or assets, nor confer on 
the holders the right to attend and vote, 
either in person or by proxy, at any gen- 
eral meeting of the company, nor to have 
notice of such meeting, unless the divi- 
dend on the shares, or some part of it, 
is in arrears for 28 days; nor do they 
qualify any person to be a director of 
the company. 

The new money is to be used for the 
growth of the undertaking and for the 
development of projects in hand or in 
negotiation. The company has a reserve 
of $4,500,000. The profits for last year 
were nearly $2,000,000, compared with 
$1,200,000 in 1914. The good-will of the 
business, which is now very valuable, has 
been entirely written off. This company 
has the largest catering business in Brit- 
ain. It has 180 light refreshment estab- 
lishments throughout the kingdom, with 
10 high-class restaurants on an elaborate 
scale in London, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool. In addition it has developed an 
enormous packet tea trade, the tea being 
delivered from depots by its own vans 
to small shops. It has a large retail bread 
business and other subsidiary concerns 
associated with its main. undertakings. 
The board of directors consists princi- 
pally of members of the families of 
Gluckstein, Salmon, and Joseph, all rela- 
tives of the late Joseph Lyons, who 
founded the business. 


Joun KIRKLAND. 





Buffalo Ordinance Amended 

Burrato, N. Y., July 24.—The new 
bread ordinance, recently adopted for 
this city, which requires that bread must 
be labeled to show the weight, has been 
amended so as to allow bakers until 
November to use up their supplies of old 
bread wrappers on hand. The previous 
date fixed for the ordinance to become 
effective was Sept. 1. The extension, 
however, is to be granted only to those 
bakers who act in good faith. 

E. BAnGasser. 





Kentucky Meeting Date Changed 

The date for the annual convention of 
the Kentucky Association of the Baking 
Industry has been changed from Oct. 
12-13 to Oct. 19-20. The change was 
made necessary on account of hotel ac- 
commodations at Lexington. 
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BAKERS IN VARIOUS STATES 





News of the Trade in Central and Eastern States—New Bakeries Being 
Built—Many Additions Under Construction 


OHIO 
The bakery of August Habig, 166 East 


'. Mithoff Street, Columbus, has been dam- 


aged by fire. 

The Electric Baking Co. has bought 
additional property at Painsville for a 
bakery. 

L. D. Jackson, of Paxton, IIl., will 
remodel a room in the Colton-Patterson 
Building, West Columbia Avenue, Belle- 
fontaine, into a modern retail bakery. 

J. S. Corbin, a baker at 2169 North 
High Street, Columbus, has taken a well- 
known mill and flour representative in as 
a partner, and will overhaul and enlarge 
his baking business. 

G,. W. Pickering, baker at Lancaster, 
has retired. 

G. W. Cruikshank, Lancaster, has sold 
his bakery to M. Schneider. 

George W. Johnson, Hicksville, is 
erecting a concrete building to be used 
as a wholesale bakery in charge of Roy 
Seeley, of Antwerp. 

The Cream Fried Cake Co., of Colum- 
bus, has been incorporated, with $50,000 
capital stock. The principals are Robert 
Gierson, of Loy & Zangmaster, sugar 
brokers, and C. D. Kyle, of the Columbus 
Wholesale Grocery Co. They have rented 
the plant on Franklin Avenue formerly 
occupied by the Martin Cooky Co., and 
are turning out 600 to 800 dozen fried 
cakes daily, which are being taken by a 
chain grocery store. 

A. L. Evans, manager of the Commer- 
cial Paste Co., Columbus, will open a 
bakery on Rich Street, near Fourth. 

. Many retail bakers in Cleveland have 
been forced to close their shops on ac- 
count of the journeymen bakers demand- 
ing an increase of 25 per cent in wages. 
The large shops were not affected, as 
their employees are not unionized. 

W. H. Healy, president of the Mer- 
chant Bakers’ Club, Cincinnati, has re- 
signed, and Frank Trentman, of the Star 
Union bakery, has been elected president. 

F. L. Black, sales-manager of the 
Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, has 
sailed for Europe in the interest of his 
firm, and will visit England, France, 
Belgium and Germany. 

James Ward, the well-known baker at 
Delta, was shot and seriously wounded 
by bandits who shot up the town before 
they invaded the People’s Savings Bank 
and escaped with $12,000 in cash. 

W. D. Braun, formerly of Hamilton, 
has bought the Renner bakery, on Kos- 
suth Street, Columbus, and will incorpo- 
rate and make a number of improve- 
ments. 

The Toledo Baking Co. has bought a 
one-story building, 500x250, on Twenty- 


first Street, which it will remodel into 
a bakery. 

A. Heineman has opened a bakery at 
Vine and St. Clair streets, Cincinnati. 

The New System of Bakeries, 414 Vine 
Street, Cincinnati, has gone out of busi- 
ness. 

Charles Miller has engaged in the 
baking business at Madisonville. 

Louis Costin, formerly one of the own- 
ers of the People’s New System of Bak- 
eries, at Thirteenth and Vine streets, Cin- 
cinnati, has bought the plant of the 
American Baking Co., 431 West Sixth 
Street, Cincinnati. 

Harley T.. Procter, 74 years of age, 
formerly of the Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, and son of William Procter, 
founder of the same company, died at his 
home in New York City. He was an 
uncle of William C. Procter, of Cincin- 
nati. He leaves a widow, two sons and 
one daughter. He was buried in New 
York City. 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
closed its shop at Chillicothe. 

N. O. Brollier, operating the Model 
bakery, at Lima, has changed the name 
to the Lima home bakery. 





INDIANA 

Byrne & Kennedy have succeeded G. 
H. Rue in the bakery business at Grand- 
view. 

G. R. MecLahlin has moved his bakery 
to large quarters on Second Street, Sey- 
mour. 

The Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
has been awarded the contract to furnish 
bread and crackers to the Indiana State 
Soldiers’ Home, at La Fayette. 

A new front is being installed in the 
Elliott bakery, New Castle. 

Seiler’s bakery, Peru, is doing exten- 
sive advertising, featuring its Betsy Ross 
bread through the W. E. Long Co. 

The Daylight bakery, Frankfort, is 
moving to larger quarters on the south 
side of the public square. 

Dick’s bakery, Marion, has _ been 
burned, with a loss of $3,000, 

T. A. Murphy is now operating the 


‘City bakery, Rochester. 


W. S. Watson is remodeling his bakery 
at Salem. 

Conroy’s Southside bakery and pastry 
shop has opened a retail store at 105 
East Maryland Avenue, Kokomo. 

J. W. Shoemaker has opened the 
American bakery at Greensburg. 

August Block, baker at Mishawaka, 
has bought the adjoining property and 
will expand his bakery. 

August Ritter, Jr., has sold his bakery 
at Locust and Upper Second streets, Ev- 
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ansville, to R. C, Cutler, formerly of 
Chrisney, Ind. 

W. P. Walsh, president Walsh Baking 
Co., Evansville, has sued. Edward Helf- 
rich for $500 damages resulting from an 
automobile collision. 

In a report given by the Indianapolis 
bakers to the Marion County Fair-Price 
Commission, it was shown that to manu- 
facture a pound loaf of bread in May it 
cost 9.418c. Flour bought for use in 
June cost $12.94 bbl, about the same price 
as in May. 

Wage increases of 38@48 per cent 
have been granted bakers at Evansville. 
Foremen will receive $38, mixers $34, 
oven men $32, bench and machine men 
$28, helpers $18@21, apprentices $12@16. 
Foremen, mixers, oven men, bench and 
machine hands are to receive $4.50 a week 
extra for nightwork; helpers and appren- 
tices are to receive $3. Under a new 
ruling, apprentices are to serve one year 
before being admitted to the union, 

The Perfect bakery, Anderson, in con- 
ducting an advertising campaign, placed 
a coupon in a loaf of bread good for $1 
at its bakery store. 

The Daylight sanitary bakery, Frank- 
fort, has moved into larger quarters. A 
brick oven was built, and a rotary oven 
installed. 





MICHIGAN 

J. Thournen has bought the Model 
bakery on Iron Street, Negaunee. 

Gases’ Quality bakery has moved into 
its new two-story brick building, 406-408 
Genessee Street, Saginaw. 

Kubousky & Sadel have acquired the 
Westphal home bakery, 521 Lyon Street, 
Saginaw. 

The Cable-Draper Baking Co., of De- 
troit, is erecting a large fireproof garage 
on Marquette and. Vermont avenues. 

W. J. Condon, president Condon Bak- 
ing Co., Charleston, S. C., was a Detroit 
visitor recently. 

The V. & T. Pie Co. has been incor- 
porated at Detroit, with $5,000 capital 
stock, by G. C. and P. A. Van Amber 
and E. E. Terry. 

The Michigan Bread Co., of Muskegon, 
has been incorporated, with $100,000 capi- 
tal stock, by A. H. Scholtens and H. 
Roman, of Muskegon, and Oliver Rasmus 
and E. B..Desenberg, of Kalamazoo. The 
company has bought a bakery at 81 Pine 
Street, and greatly enlarged it. 

Benjamin Kobe, baker, 678 Dix Av- 
enue, Detroit, is bankrupt. Liabilities, 
$7,760; assets, $3,950. 





KENTUCKY 

H. E. Krebs has his bakery in opera- 
tion at Irvington. 

The Quaker Maid groceries, of Louis- 
ville, have reduced bread to 8c Ib. 

Karl Hellenschmidt, of Dayton, has 
added a loaf-molder and cooky machine. 

Soaper & Hawkins have engaged in the 
baking business at Lebanon Junction, 

John W. Klein, operating the Klein 
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bakery on Fourth Street, Louisville, has 
retired from business. The Klein bakery 
has been in existence for over 50 years. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

Nadeau & Poissant have bought the 
Thompson bakery, at Biddeford. 

The Sunbeam bakery, Rand & Stearns, 
Webber & Hewett, Colburn’s bakery and 
Edward Locke, at Augusta and Hallo- 
well, Maine, adjoining cities, have started 
an extensive advertising campaign. 

Newton Huntley has opened a bakery 
at Machias, Maine. 

Daniel Collins has opened a bakery on 
Whiting Street, New Britain, Conn. 

The Windsor Locks bakery, on Spring 
Street, Hartford, Conn., has been sold by 
Wenger Bros. to A. Brengi and James 
and Mitaline Tambussi. 

The Connecticut Yankee Maid Co. has 
been incorporated at Norwalk, Conn., by 
T. A. Shelley, with $50,000 capital stock, 
to engage in the baking business. 

The John Dunn bakery, on Water 
Street, West Fitchburg, Mass., has 
opened a branch store in the Moore 
Building, on Westminster Street, that 
city. 

The R. & G. System of Bakeries has 
opened a shop at 13 School Street, Web- 
ster, Mass. 

B. J. Murray, of Pawtucket, R. I, 
president of the Grocers’ Baking Co., 
Providence, R. I., and a delegate to the 
recent national convention of grocers, 
was a speaker at a banquet given George 
W. Emerson, a member of the Grocers’ 
Baking Co., and president of the Rhode 
Island Grocers’ Association. Mr. Emer- 
son was honored by the national body by 
being elected a trustee and, in order that 
the event might be given proper local 
recognition, the past president, secre- 
taries and members of the executive 
board tendered him a banquet. A. C. 
Barker, manager of the New England 
Consolidated Grocery Co., was toastmas- 
ter. 

J. S. Livingston, Mars Hills, Maine, 
has added several pieces of modern ma- 
chinery to his bakery, which has been re- 
built. 

The bakery owned by A. E. Andrews, 
at Norwich, Conn., has burned, causing a 
loss of $25,000, including two carloads of 
flour. ‘ 

The Public Window Baking Co. has 
opened a store at 361 Westminster Street, 
Providence, R. I, Elton Berry is mana- 
ger. 

N. J. Hardy, conducting a bakery at 
657 Massachusetts Avenue, Arlington, 
Mass., has secured larger quarters at 466 
Massachusetts Avenue. 

E. R. Flaherty and G. A. Sullivan are 
operating the Edgers System of Bakeries, 
at 555 Dudley Street, Boston. 

The Algonquin Stores Co. has been 
organized at Beverly, Mass., with $60,000 
capital stock, by F. L. Trask, R. L. Dil- 
lon and J. H. French, and will erect a 
bakery. 

John T. Morrison, a baker at 880 
Washington Street, Norwood, Mass., is 
bankrupt. Liabilities, $731; assets, $465 

The Workingmen’s Co-operative bak 
ery has been organized at Lynn, Mass., 
with $50,000 capital stock, by Jacob Gold- 
berg, Joseph Feld, and R. W. Main. 

The Flag System of Bakeries is re- 
modeling a building at 1 Central Square, 
Cambridge, Mass., and will occupy it as 
a bakery. 

The Reliable Baking Co. has been in 
corporated at Worcester, Mass., with 
$50,000 capital stock, by E. W. Lyman, 
R. F. Baxter and G. M. Faulkner. 

Harry Vogel is remodeling his bakery 
at 189 Summer Street, Lynn, Mass. 

The Smith. System of Bakeries has 
been incorporated at Boston, with $50,- 
000 capital stock, by H. A. Smith, R. G 
Delano and F. W. Grimes. 

In bankruptcy: Luigi Masumeci, baker, 
Lawrence, Mass; liabilities, $3,043; as- 
sets, $1,135. The Freida Eisen bakery, 
New Haven, Conn; liabilities, $2,356; as- 
sets, $710. Stihi Niki, Chicopee, Mass; 
liabilities, $2,846; no assets. 

During a heavy storm the Dietz Bak- 
ing Co. plant at Holyoke, Mass., was 
flooded by water, causing a loss of about 
$4,000 to materials. 

The Dexter Baking Co. has been or- 
ganized at New Haven, Conn., with $100,- 
000 capital stock, by E. M. Day, J. F. 
Berry and L. A. Howard. 

The Sponheimer bakery, on 
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Street, Ansonia, Conn., will open a 
branch bakery on Main Street, near the 
Public Market. 

The -Eisenman Baking Co., on Pem- 
broke Street, Bridgeport, Conn., operat- 
ing a chain of 10 branch stores, which 
were started about 25 years ago, has been 
sold to Peter Sorensen, of 155 Wood Av- 
enue, Bridgeport. \ 

Francis Donahue and William Uncles, 
who bought the bakery of P. J. O’Leary, 
Manchester, Conn., have opened a branch 
store in the northwest end. 

James Barron has opened a bakery at 
\Wilton, N. H. 

The Hammond bakery, 
lass, is adding some ovens. 

Paul Lataille, who bought the Mona- 

n bakery, on Central Street, South- 

idge, Mass., has sold same to Camille 
Spinell. 

The plant of the Richard Baking Co., 
on Lovely Street, Southbridge, Mass., has 
wen completed at a cost of $30,000. It 
. two stories high, 39x42. 

Paquette & LaBlanec, bakers at New 
j.ondon, Conn., are erecting a bakery 

uilding at Shaw and Bank streets, two 
tories high, 32x64, of mill construction. 

&. G. Burns has moved into his new 
ikery on Main Street, Madison, Maine. 

The Cushman Baking Co,. Portland, 
laine, is enlarging its plant at 103 Elm 
treet, by the erection of a two-story 

ick addition, 50x40. 

The model plant of the Grocers’ Bak- 

Co., 91 Foster Street, Brockton, 
ass. is in operation. 

The Alpha bakery has been incorpo- 

ted at Haverhill, Mass., with $8,000 

pital stock. . 

(‘he Morehouse Baking Co., Lawrence, 

iss.. has bought from Harris Berman 

id Jacob White a tract of land with 

ilding on Methuen Street. 

The foundation for the addition being 

nstructed to the Hammond _ bakery 
lant, at North Adams, Mass., is finished. 
he addition will house another oven and 

rkroom, and will materially enlarge 

e plant. 

Fr, R. Zegler and I. E. Durand, of 
ittsfield, Mass., have bought the De 
l'reest bakery, of the same city. 


Springfield, 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Manufacturers and mills represented 
t the annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
nia Master Bakers’ Association, at Al- 
entown, and not included in the conven- 

tion report, were: D. R. Stoneroad, Chip- 
ewa Milling Co; C. C. MacBurney, Ed- 
ird Katzinger Co; C. J. Jackson, H. 
1). Lee Flour Mills Co; R. W. Williams, 
\liddleby-Marshall Oven Co; F. H. 
‘ailey, Montana Flour Mills Co; C. M. 
hompson, Robinson Milling Co; P. A. 
‘erry, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc; F. 
3. Walton, Thornton & Chester Milling 
»; Carl Kishman, Union Steel Products 
o; F. H. Minnis, Pittsburgh, Shane 
sros. & Wilson Co. 

L. W. Griffiths, who formerly con- 
ducted the Griffiths Baking Co., at Mead- 
ville, now taken over by his father, W. T. 
iriffiths, has opened a modern bakery at 
188 Main Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 
James Pryor, formerly manager of the 
West Shore bakery, Lemoyne, has bought 
Wolf’s bakery, at Twenty-fifth and Main 
reets, Harrisburg. 

The Everett Baking Co., Everett, has 
ened a shop equipped with modern ap- 
pliances. 

M. Rocker is adding to his bakery at 
5420 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia. 

One of the largest and most elaborate- 
decorated cakes ever seen in Pittsburgh 

s that made and baked by the Fishel 

, Fifth Avenue. It weighed 28 lbs, 
d was ordered in honor of the first 
iss celebration of Rev. Henry Im- 
mekus. 

M. Kuhn is 
Clarion. 

Jacob Napolin has bought the bakery 
f Fred Timpe, on West Broad Street, 
\lauch Chunk. 

G. H. Kelly has opened a bakery at 
'20 East Queen Street, Chambersburg. 
The Transylvania bakery, 423 East 
Twelfth Street, Erie, owned by Charles 
i‘autenstrauch, has been damaged by fire. 
The Pottsville Baking Co., Pottsville, 
adding additional bread ovens. 
R. S. Harland, formerly with the Eflo- 
rose Sugar Co., Cincinnati, is now with 
he Ward Baking Co.’s research depart- 
ment. He will travel in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. 


building a bakery at 
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A. M. Wehn has engaged in the baking 
business at Moxham, a suburb of Johns- 
town. 

Walter Roman has opened a bakery on 
Walnut Steet, Johnstown. 

E. R. Kercher has moved his bakery 
from 941 Penn Street, Reading, to Tenth 
and Green streets. 

The C. H. Fiedler Baking Co., Jersey 
Shore, has been incorporated, with $75,- 
000 capital stock, by W. H. and M. E. 
Patchen and C. H. Fiedler. 

The Home Baking Co., Mount Pleas- 
anf, has been organized, with $75,000 
capital stock, by Berton Faust, of 
Greensburg, Walter Sobray, of Mount 
Pleasant, and J. W. McFayden, of 
Latrobe. 

A farewell dinner was tendered J. K. 
Grattan, former manager of the Pitts- 
burgh plant of the General Baking Co., 
bya number of friends at the Athletic 
Club. 

The annual outing of the employees 
of the Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
was a successful affair. L. G. Schmit, 
vice-president of the company, was a 
guest of honor. The committee in charge 
of the affair consisted of Henry Schmit, 
H. Cole, J. C. Regan and Fred King. 

The People’s System of Bakeries has 
secured a three-story brick building at 
Reading, which is being remodeled into 
an up-to-date bakery in charge of C. G 
Gribble. 

F. J. Siegfrid has opened a bakery at 
167 Northampton Street, Easton, having 
formerly conducted a shop at 540 North- 
ampton Street. 

The Riverside Baking Co. has been in- 
corporated at Harrisburg, with $70,000 
capital stock, by E. A. Herre. 


J. Harry Woorripce. 





Arklahoma Bakers’ Meeting 


The Arklahoma Association of the 
Baking Industry, comprising Arkansas 
and Oklahoma bakers, held its second 
annual meeting at Oklahoma City June 
21-23. The sessions were held at the 
Skirvin Hotel, with a fairly representa- 
tive number present. 

The bakers were welcomed by Police 
Commissioner Kessler, and the response 
was made by L. L. Maxey, of the Camp- 
bell Baking Co., Tulsa, Okla. J. P. Hop- 
kins, president of the Arkansas Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, read a pa- 
per from Jay Burns on the standard- 
weight law for bread. A committee was 
appointed to draw up a resolution in 
regard to this law. On Tuesday this com- 
mittee presented a resolution favoring 
the standard-weight law, but after a 
lengthy debate it was defeated. 

M. Lee Marshall, of the Campbell Sys- 
tem of Bakeries, Kansas City, gave a 
very interesting talk on future commod- 
ity prices. Otis B. Durbin, of the Dur- 
bin Brokerage Co., Kansas City, gave an 
address on “Wheat and Flour Market 
Conditions.” In the afternoon the bakers 
attended a reception and luncheon given 
by the Yukon Mill & Elevator Co. at 

ukon. 

On Wednesday, F. C. Stadelhofer, of 


Thinning Out a Field of Sugar Beets 


the Fleischmann Co., and J. B. Hinson, 
of the Nafziger Baking Co., spoke. Later 
the separate state associations held their 
meetings. 


NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


Baking Business Quiet—High Prices of Raw 
Material and Labor Make Small Profit 
—Sugar Still Scarce and High 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 23.—Mill 
representatives, distributors, brokers and 
jobbers of flour all find business at a 
low ebb. There is a small: quantity being 
sold here and there for quick shipment, 
but there are practically no orders for 
future shipment. The local: trade has 
noticed a falling off in inquiries during 
the past 10 days. Many quotations have 
been received by dealers from mills, but 
the trade has found it virtually impos- 
sible to put through any business of con- 
sequence. 

Buyers of flour in the Washington dis- 
trict operate only in a small way, the vol- 
ume of business this month being the 
smallest for a long time. They show no 
desire to enter the market, although some 
low prices have been quoted. As a result, 
most of the mills, while not running, find 
themselves with some old wheat and flour 
to carry over the season. 

The predominating feature of the mar- 
ket is the unwillingness of buyers to 
make new contracts. It is believed that 
prices will drop as the pressure of new 
wheat becomes heavier, and buyers are 
ultraconservative about buying more than 
is actually required. In addition, many 
firms with flour still in transit are show- 
ing a desire to resell at price concessions 
under prevailing mill quotations. 

New-crop flour has not been offered 
in any great volume, and quotations show 
a wide variation. Advices from the 
Southwest state that mills have not been 
able to secure concessions on new wheat, 
and are therefore not in a position to 
lower prices. Others state that the car 
situation prevents them offering at pres- 
ent. At the same time, some sales for 
July and August shipment are reported 
at around $13, and this is about the gen- 
eral basis for offerings being made now. 

The local trade, in discussing the new- 
crop situation, says that, if it is difficult 
to move old wheat, it must also be the 
same with new wheat, and cannot under- 
stand the low prices on new flour, par- 
ticularly in view of the prevailing prices 
of wheat. Some in the trade are at a 
loss to know how the mills can promise 
delivery on new flour until there is a bet- 
ter movement of wheat. 

The baking industry has been slack 
lately. The outlook, however, is better. 
The increased cost of baking products 
due to the high cost of materials and 
labor, has been most likely the cause for 
a decrease in demand. The housewives, 
seeming to be of the opinion that it is 
cheaper to bake at home than to buy, 
have either been doing this or eating less 
of the products usually purchased from 
the bakery. 

The price of bread is less than in other 
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—‘The Beet-Sugar Industry.” 


cities, though it is higher here than it 
was, as the cost of operation has been 
such as to make this necessary. The 
public is gradually coming to see the 
sanity of buying bakery products instead 
of baking them, and an improved demand 
has been noted in the past week or so. 

Bread sales usually show an increase 
during the hot weather, as the housewife 
turns to a greater extent toward bakers’ 
bread. As the warm weather was late 
in starting this season, it is believed that 
it will be hot from now on until Septem- 
ber, and sales of bread show large in- 
creases. 

Advances in wages made to workers 
several weeks ago made it necessary for 
master’ bakers to charge the price for 
bread now in force. Wheat flour prices, 
while easier, have not declined sufficiently 
to enable bakers to make any reduction. 
The bakers say that the profit being made 
by them is reduced to a minimum, and 
it would be necessary for a decline in 
labor and flour costs and other operating 
expenses before they could lower bread 
and other bakery product prices. 

The demand for doughnuts, cakes, rolls 
and other bakery products is good. In 
some sections of the city more doughnut 
shops have been opened, and all seem to 
be doing a good business. 

A scarcity of sugar is still noticeable, 
and bakers generally are having trouble 
in getting any quantities from wholesale 
grocers and bakers’ supply houses. Prices 
continue high, but are slightly easier 
than a month ago. 

A good demand exists for powdered 
buttermilk, and supplies are fairly large, 
although the poor transportation condi- 
tions have held up some shipments of 
this commodity. Prices are quoted at 
20¢ per lb, and show no important change 
over a month ago. There is little call 
for albumen, with the supply large. This 
has resulted in a sharp decline in prices 
to $1@1.05 per lb. Skim-milk powder 
is in fair supply and demand. Prices 
are easier, and are quoted by local supply 
houses at 24@25c lb, against 26@27c a 
month ago. 

The demand for raisins continues good, 
although spot stocks are not large, and 
prices are stronger. Currants are meet- 
ing with a better call, and prices show 
strength. Peaches are in steady demand. 
Apricots show little change. 

Nuts are in little demand. Prices in 
some instances are easier, but buyers 
show no willingness to take advantage of 
the situation. 

The local trade is sitting tight and 
keeping stocks well balanced. The labor 
situation remains unsatisfactory, with 
nearly every shop complaining of a lack 
of competent men and an abnormal turn- 
over. u 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





It is estimated that there are 23,747,- 
000 milk cows on farms in this country 
this year, and that the average value per 
head of such cows is $85.13, making a 
total farm value of more than $?,000,- 
000,000. 
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Southwestern Millers Question Milling Value of New Variety of Hard 
Winter Wheat Developed by Kansas Agricultural College 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 24.—For a 
number of years past, dating probably 
from 1912, the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College at Manhattan has been 
working on the development of a new 
variety of hard wheat. From a small be- 
ginning in the year named, by seed selec- 
tion and careful study and supervision 
of the results from seed distributed in 
steadily increasing amounts to wheat- 

rowers, this year a great acreage was 
uilt up on the new-wheat variety,— 
named by officials of the school “Kanred.” 

Until recently Kanred wheat has been 
accepted for what it appeared to be,—a 
wheat very much like the standard Tur- 
key type grain. The berry is of fine ap- 
pearance, dark, translucent, the kind of 
wheat most prized in the market and by 
millers. In yield it exceeds the kharkov 
type and any and all of the varieties 
generally known under the broad name 
of “Turkey.” It also has a record for 
resistance to winter severities and to 
rust, and for yielding three to five 
bushels over the standard wheats. 

Throughout the period of its develop- 
ment and distribution the new wheat has 
been constantly tested for its milling and 
bread-producing values at Manhattan, 
and reports issued by officials have regu- 
larly commended its worth as being at 
least equal to the true Turkey type. 

Until this year, with the exception of 
occasional question last season, millers 
have accepted this estimate of the qual- 
ity of ‘the new wheat. Now, however, 
there is growing doubt of its being all 
that is claimed for it. Admittedly, mill- 
ers’ experience is still insufficient to war- 
rant a verdict against Kanred, but evi- 
dence already is sufficient to suggest the 
conclusion that its milling value is cer- 
tainly not on a par with its other zood 
qualities, measured from the viewpoint 
of the grower. ; 

By way of an initial investigation of 
millers’ views on the subject, the Kansas 
City office of The Northwestern Miller 
recently addressed a letter of inquiry to 
about 75 millers. A majority of the re- 
plies confessed little knowledge of Kan- 
red. Some of the others, indicative of 
considerable opposition to the new va- 
riety, are here quoted: 

ENID, OKLA. 

“Farmers who bought it here are sore, 
as it had rye in it, and neither yield nor 
quality were anything unusual.” 

CALDWELL, KANSAS 

“There has been, so far, very little of 
it raised around here until this year. 
We procured a sample from a field the 
owner of which said it would go 25 bus 
to the acre, and that he believed it would 
test 63 lbs per bu, but we did not have a 
large phe sample to test. We sent this 
sample to A. W. Estabrook, Kansas City, 
and his protein test figures showed 10.28. 
The other samples that we sent in at the 
same time are all very materially higher, 
and none of them of the Kanred ‘variety. 
We dislike to condemn this wheat on 
this, when tested alone, but we are in- 
clined to the belief that it will not take 
the place of the old so-called Turkey 
wheat for milling purposes.” 

GREAT BEND, KANSAS 

“The farmers report that this class of 
wheat is infested with smut to some ex- 
tent this year, and that smut is more 
prevalent in this variety than in any 
other grain.” 

ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 

“There being considerable of this par- 
ticular kind of wheat raised in this vicin- 
ity, we are therefore in a position to say 
that we are very much pleased with the 
milling of the same. This year’s wheat 
will grade No. 1 and 2 dark hard, and it 
is of very fine quality, indeed. We can- 
not give you any information with refer- 
ence to laboratory reports, for the reason 
we have none of a late date, but we cer- 
tainly can speak highly of the wheat this 
season, and believe it will make a superior 
quality of flour.” 

WICHITA, KANSAS 

“There is considerable of this wheat 

grown around Wichita, and we are of 


the opinion that it is not the best variety 
of hard wheat that is raised in the state 
of Kansas. On the 1919 crop we found 
the gluten in this variety of wheat was 
very low. However, the little which we 
have seen of the 1920 crop seems to be 
considerably stronger, the difference no 
doubt being accounted for by the fact 
that wheat was harvested in more fa- 
vorable conditions this year than last.” 


ENID, OKLA, 

“We have found it not to carry a pro- 
tein to exceed 12 per cent and as low as 
8 per cent, and the value of flour is not 
what it should be for bread-making. The 
writer saw from a field this season what 
I would call four different kinds of 
wheat, which was produced from Kanred 
seed planted on some of the darkest soil 
that we have. It shows a very poor in- 
dication for this wheat.” 

CHEROKEE, OKLA. 

“This grade of wheat is being raised to 
some extent in our territory, and we 
have ground some of it. Our experience 
with this wheat has been very good. We 
find that it makes a very good quality 
of flour. The yield is much better than 
with other grades, and we believe that the 
wheat-growers are turning to this in 
large numbers, largely because of this 
increased yield.” 


KINGMAN, KANSAS 


“We have some of this wheat raised in 
our locality and, to be frank with you, 
are not very much in favor of the farm- 
ers raising this wheat. While it may 
yield a few more bushels per acre, it does 
not have the milling quality of the hard 
Turkey variety of wheat. 

“We have made complete chemical tests 
in our laboratory, and find it runs 1 to 
11%, per cent less in gluten than the Tur- 
key wheat, and in some cases 5 per cent. 

“Another thing, you cannot get the 
yield out of this wheat that you can out 
of the Turkey wheat. In fact, it runs 
your yield up from three’to six pounds. 
We would pay five cents per bushel more 
for the Turkey wheat of the same grade 
than we would for this Kanred. We 
ourselves are discouraging it in this sec- 
tion.” 

LYONS, KANSAS 

“So far there appears to be serious 
doubt of the milling value of the new 
variety. Some millers report it very in- 
ferior to the standard type, and likely, 
if its production increases substantially, 
ultimately to lower the standard of hard 
winter wheat flour. 

“As they are just commencing to 
thresh here, we have not had the privi- 
lege of testing out any of this Kanred 
wheat while there is considerable of it in 
the country, yet we believe that this 
wheat will be very satisfactory. In fact, 
our farmers are very favorable to it, and 
there will be a great deal more of it 
sown this fall than ever before. There 
was considerable of this variety of wheat 
raised here last season, and our experi- 
ence with it last year was very satisfac- 
tory, indeed. Believe that it probably 
is going to be very popular wheat in 
Kansas in the near future.” 


CLAFLIN, KANSAS 


“Up to the last year or two we have 
had very little of this wheat. However, 
the yield of this wheat during the last 
few years exceeds that of our hard-win- 
ter wheat, and this year there is a larger 
acreage than usual. We can give you 
very little information as to our experi- 
ence with this wheat. However, we sent 
a sample to the laboratory a few days 
ago and the gluten content of this wheat 
is only 9.93. We were very much disap- 
pointed in it, as it appeared very good 
and we expected a good gluten test. We 
have a little smut in our wheat this year, 
and this is found mostly in the Kanred 
variety. Several of the farmers tell us 
that smut was brought into this country 
with Kanred seed.” 


SCHUYLER, NEB. 


“We have not handled enough of this 
wheat here to enable us to give you any 
first-hand experience, but our superin- 


tendent and our head miller have had 
some experience with this variety, and 
describe it as a very inferior wheat com- 
ge to the standard types. It has a 
ow gluten content and is not a good 
milling wheat and, therefore, it would 
seem that its production, at least in this 
part of the country, should be discour- 
aged.” 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

“We have had no experience with this 
wheat, so far as milling is concerned, but 
laboratory tests on several samples which 
we have had do not run evenly, and even 
the highest did not show a 
content.” 


igh gluten 


SALINA, KANSAS 


“From information received it would 
seem that this grade of wheat does not 
contain the proper amount of strength, 
in which case it would not be suitable 
for our use.” 


LINDSBORG, KANSAS 


“We have received only one lot of 
Kanred wheat so far on this crop, and 
the gluten content of it is 9.84 per cent. 

“This lot was grown on river bottom 
land, and we have not had an opportunity 
of putting it up against Kanred wheat 
grown on the uplands. It, however, 
seems to be lower in gluten content and 
quality than the old variety of Turkey 
hard wheat, as our test on this runs from 
10.51 to as high as 13 per cent. We be- 
lieve that it will lower the standard of 
hard-wheat flour if the production of 
Kanred wheat increases substantially, 
and it seems as if the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College is boosting this variety 
on account of the fact that it yields a 
few more bushels to the acre and has a 
strong straw, 

“We believe the fact ought to be point- 
ed out to the farmers that they will 
make as much, if not more, by produc- 
ing a wheat that brings a premium and 
fewer bushels, rather than producing 
wheat that yields a few more bushels and 
eventually will sell at a discount.” 


SALINA, KANSAS 


“We are unable to give you any in- 
formation in connection with the matter, 
as we have had no experience in grind- 
ing it straight. I do not believe that 
the mills that have ground it have found 
it to be particularly satisfactory.” 


ST. JOHN, KANSAS 

“We submit herewith report on a sam- 
ple of this wheat which was raised on a 
patch of summer-fallow ground and 
yielded a little better than 37 bus to the 
acre. 

“The wheat tested 5714 lbs per bu and 
was of good color, contained 11.3 per 
cent moisture, 0.2150 acidity, 15.22 pro- 
tein, 1.960 ash, and 59.7 absorption, and 
produced a loaf volume of 128.1 inches, 
950 color crumb, and 950 texture, and 
had a poor oven spring. In his remarks, 
our chemist has this to say: ‘Sample 
slacked off, giving poor volume and 
coarse texture characteristic of new 
wheat. Will be able to tell more about 
the quality of the sample after it has 
gone through the sweat.’ ” 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


“We have not gone into this matter 
closely, but have seen a number of sam- 
ples of Kanred wheat of this year’s crop, 
and the writer’s personal opinion of it 
is that it is a first cousin of pure soft 
wheat, or a camouflaged soft wheat hav- 
ing all the qualities of soft wheat with a 
dark hide in some cases, which disguises 
it and leads the ordinary dealer to be- 
lieve that it is a hard-wheat variety. 

“As an extreme case I am sending you 
today under separate cover by parcel 
post two small samples of wheat, one 
marked Kanred and the other marked 
ordinary hard. These two samples were 
raised on somewhat sandy land a few 
miles south of Wichita in adjoining 
fields, the soil conditions being practical- 
ly the same in both fields as to sand. 
The party that submitted these samples 
to us this morning stated that he pur- 
chased this wheat marked Kanred from 
one of the most responsible and depend- 
able landowners in his district, under a 
guaranty of pure Kanred wheat. The 
samples of wheat speak for themselves. 

“As stated above, this is an exaggerat- 
ed case as to the quality of Kanred 
wheat, as there are a number of other 
fields that show the wheat to be dark in 
color. Even these dark samples distinct- 
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ly give one the impression that they are 
of the soft-wheat variety. 

“There is one farmer a few miles 
southeast of Wichita that has threshed 
and sold 2,000 bus of what he said was 

ure Kanred wheat. . We did not buy it, 

owever, although it was a splendid qual- 
ity of dark variety wheat, testing around 
61 lbs or better. We bid him five cents 
per bushel for it under what we were 
able to secure pure hard wheat for from 
west of Wichita, a good hard-wheat dis- 
trict.” 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


“The hard wheat that they are shipping 
from this same section is of a nice qual- 
ity of dark Turkey wheat, and looks fine 
as compared to this sample of Kanred. I 
sold a car of wheat from this same sta- 
tion yesterday at the top for No. 2 dark 
hard wheat, namely, $2.95 on our cash 
tables here. We believe this sample of 
Kanred would not have brought within 
10 or 12c bu of that price.” 

R. E, Srertrne. 





Bakery Incorporations 


Monaca bakery, Ranger, Texas; capi- 
tal stock, $75,000. Incorporators: J. A. 
Graven, A. H. Bowers, W. G. Grubbs. 

Inter State Baking Co., Inc, New 


York; capital stock, $285,000. Incorpo- 
rator: F, E. Wright. 

Lobenherz Bread Co., Springfield, 
Ohio; capital stock, $10,000. Incorpora- 


tors: E. C. Lobenherz, D. W. Clauser, D. 
W. Fielder, G. L. Clauser, E. W. Fulmer. 

Makoff Bakery Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
capital stock, $25,000. Incorporators: B. 
D, Corden, E, L. Mueller, J. M. Ulmer, 
A. J. Schanfarber, H. Weise. 

Vogel Baking Co., Brooklyn, N. Y; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: 
Gussie, Alter and Malvina Vogel. 

Vv. G. Baking Co. Allentown, Pa; 
capital stock, $75,750. Incorporator: L. 
J. Shumaker. 

Runneals Baking Co., Lima, Ohio; cap- 
ital stock, $5,000. Incorporators: F. R. 
and H. C. Runneals. 

Garden City Co-operative Baking Co., 
Missoula, Mont; capital stock, $40,000. 
Incorporators: Alex Benson, H. H. Har- 
ter, Elmer F. Swanson. 

Philip Flakowitz, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y; 
capital stock, $15,000. Incorporators: S. 
R. Wachtell, D. Horowitz, P. Flakowitz. 

Lible’s Lunch & Bakery, Inc., New 
York; capital stock, $18,000. Incorpo- 
rators: Louis Hecht, Max Siegel, Charles 
Davidson, 

Gourley Baking Co., Havre, Mont; 
capital stock, $50,000. Incorporators: N. 
F, Gourley, Viola Gourley, A. J. Ray- 
mond. 

Rotary Bread Shop, New York; capital 
stock, $10,000. Incorporators: F. L., M. 
E. and L, F. Mettler. 





Southern Tier Bakers’ Association 


The quarterly meeting of the Southern 
Tier Bakers’ Association was held recent- 
ly at Elmira, N. Y. F. W. Dawdy, of 
Elmira, presided in the absence of L. 
M. Scott, of Ithaca, who was unable to 
be present. Many bakers were present 
from Ithaca, Sayre, Binghamton, Addi- 
son, Hornell and other near-by places. 

Standard weights for bread were thor- 
oughly discussed, and those present were 
of the opinion that the only way to bring 
it about was by a federal law. Fred W. 
Dawdy stated that, from a poll taken, 
about half of the bakers in the country 
are in favor of standard weights. An- 
other important matter discussed was the 
proposed increase in express rates. 





Virginia Bakery Law 

Among the several new acts of the Vir- 
ginia legislature which became effective 
recently, few are of more interest to the 
bakers than the bill offered in the last 
house of delegates by Albert O. Boschen, 
of Richmond. 

The Boschen law provides that all 
loaves sold shall be labeled, the label 
bearing in plain lettering and in the 
English language the name and address 
of the baker and the weight of the loaf. 
Under this law it is not necessary that 
the bread be wrapped. 

Great sanitary caution is required in 
the manufacture of all breads under the 
new statute. When placed on sale, the 
bread must be kept under glass to pre- 
vent it from becoming contaminated. 
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OUR ECONOMIC AND OTHER PROBLEMS 

A measured and reasonable statement 
f the ideal relationship between labor 
and capital is contained in Otto H. 
cahn’s new book under the title, “Our 
Economic and Other Problems.” “The 
Workman,” says Mr. Kahn, “is neither a 
machine nor a commodity. He is a col- 
inborator with capital.” It is upon this 

ic assumption that the writer bases 
; argument, which, though it contains 
othing new to economic thought, is a 
lear and vigorous statement of funda- 

‘ntal economic truths as they appear 
) a financier. 

rhe principle that should be used in 
caling with the labor question is the 
Golden Rule, Mr. Kahn thinks. This is 

glib prescription, but fortunately the 

riter develops it with authoritative mat- 
indicating the evils of the present 
nomic system and the logical remedies 

- eradicating them. He has a “pro- 

imme.” 

Regarding the primal relations between 
jabor and capital, Mr. Kahn believes the 
formula should be “that, first, labor is 
entitled to a living wage; after that, capi- 
tal is entitled to a living wage; what is 
left over belongs to both capital and 

ior, in such proportions as fairness and 
equity and reason shall determine in all 

SCS. 


here are many 


different kinds of 
bor and many kinds of capital. This is 
obvious statement, but one that is 
\erlooked by the soap-box socialist in 
his ordinary harangues. “Not infrequent- 
ly.” says Mr. Kahn, “the laborer and 
capitalist overlap and merge into one. 
You have skilled labor and _ unskilled 
or; you have the small employer, the 
irge individual employer, the corporate 
employer, the farmer, the inventor, the 
prospector, ete. And then circumstances 
uid conditions vary greatly, of course, in 
different parts of the country and in dif- 
ferent industries.” 

In outlining what he believes to be the 
essential points on capital and labor to 
be followed by “right-thinking” men, Mr, 
Kahn says: 

“The workman is neither a machine 
nor a commodity. He is a collaborator 
with capital. He must be given an ef- 
fective voice in determining jointly with 
the employer the conditions under which 
he works, Individual capacity, industry 
aud ambition must receive encouragement 
ind recognition. Nor must the employer 
look for ‘gratitude.’ No man is entitled 
to ask gratitude for doing that which is 
right. The closest possible contact must 
be maintained between employer and em- 
ployee. Arrangements for the adjust- 
ment of grievances must be provided. 

“The worker’s living conditions must be 
made dignified and attractive to himself 
ud his family. Nothing is of greater 
importance. To the extent that the em- 
ployer is unable to provide such homes, 
it becomes the duty of the state or the 
community. The worker must be relieved 
of the dread of sickness, unemployment, 
and old age. The community must find 
ways and means of seeing to it that any 
man fit and honestly desirous to do an 
honest day’s work shall have an oppor- 
tunity to earn a living. The worker must 
receive a wage which not only permits 
him to keep body and soul together, but 
to take proper care of his wife and chil- 
dren, to have for himself and for them 
a share of the comforts, interests .and 
recreations of life.” 

‘ir. Kahn then goes on to analyze the 
cause of poverty. “Labor must realize 
that high wages can only be maintained 
if high production is maintained. The 
primary cause of poverty is underpro- 
d ‘tion. Furthermore, lessened produc- 
tion naturally makes for high costs. High 
Wages, accompanied by proportionately 
high cost of the essentials of living, do the 
worker no good. And they do the rest of 
the community a great deal of harm. 
The welfare of the so-called middle class, 
1, ¢., the men and women living on mod- 
erate incomes, the small shopkeeper, the 
average professional man, the farmer, 
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etc., is just as important to the commu- 
nity as the welfare of the wage-earner. 
If through undue exactions, through un- 
fair use of his power, through inadequate 
output, the workman brings about a con- 
dition in which the pressure of high 
prices becomes intolerable to the middle 
classes, he will create a class animosity 
against himself which is bound to be of 
infinite harm to his legitimate aspirations. 
Precisely the same, of course, holds true 
of capital.” 

There is much in Mr. Kahn’s book that 
savors of lofty platitude, and with some 
of it neither labor nor capital will see 
eye to eye, but it should, at least, be 
provocative of much right thinking in a 
period of great public issues that presents 
none greater than the one of which it 
forms the subject. 


“Our Economic and Other Problems,” by 
Otto H. Kahn; George H. Doran Co., New 
York; $4 net, 

* +* 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM IN SPAIN 


W. Somerset Maugham, writer of “The 
Moon and Sixpence,’ one of the most 
discussed novels of the year, has brought 
out in this country a book of essays on 
the province of Andalusia, Spain, under 
the title, “The Land of the Blessed Vir- 
gin.” Those who already are acquainted 
with this writer will not require to be 
told that in this volume there is a treas- 
ury of vivid description, analysis and 
entertainment. 

Andalusia is the very essence of Spain, 
retaining as it does the colorful infusion 
of life and custom brought into Europe 
by the conquering Moor. Mr. Maugham 
has seized upon this province, therefore, 
with a keenness of artistic appreciation 
that is reflected vividly to the reader. 
The sketches are filled with sunshine, 
opulent and soft; with white cities bathed 
in fierce light; with desolate sands cov- 
ered with dwarf palms. Perhaps the 
greatest charm of the essays, however, 
lies in his impressions of the people. He 
speaks with a keen insight into their 
psychology, their customs, their deep re- 
ligious feeling, their poverty, their van- 
ity, their laziness and their splendor. 

It would be impossible to write of 
Spain without much talk of cathedrals, 
and Mr, Maugham devotes many a para- 
graph to these picturesque expressions of 
the national genius. Since the essays 
were written of experiences dating to 
early youth, there is, of course, a chap- 
ter devoted to the Andalusian women, 
with their vivid, amorous youth, and their 
violently contrasting ugliness in the old 
age that so precipitously follows the brief 
springtime of their full beauty. There 
are chapters, also, on the Spanish dance, 
the days of festival, the bullfights, the 
prisons, the houses of charity, and the 
poor, who are always visible. The book 
is a discursive, tranquil refuge from the 
hectic movie-days in which we life. 

“The Land of the Blessed Virgin,” by W. 

Somerset Maugham; Alfred A. Knopf, New 


York; $2.50 net. 
+ * 


CHANGING CHINA 


One of the most delightful of all the 
recent books on China and the Chinese is 
that of A. S. Roe, under the title of 
“Chance and Change in China.” It is 
happily not one of the tribe of political 
essays, which deal with confusing figures 
and often inaccurate facts and conclu- 
sions. Neither is it. greatly concerned 
with present economic conditions or the 
missionary movement. It is, however, a 
library of intimate information concern- 
ing the spirit of the millions of Chinese 
whose lives have been only superficially 
touched by changes in government and 
by the vast international complications 
incident to the war and the Japanese 
question. 

Not since Dr. Arthur H. Smith’s finely- 
etched estimates first came into print, 
culminating in his masterly “Chinese 
Characteristics,” has a better study of 
the Son of Han been produced. The 
author approaches her subject with a 
keen appreciation and insight, and takes 


the reader with her on fireside pilgrim- 
ages that yield a more detailed and sym- 
pathetic picture than could be obtained 
from a coldly general method. The con- 
trast between the old and the new is 
finely made; in fact, since China is still 
in the midst of a very slow revolution of 
thought and custom, both the new and 
the old are visible, side by side, with all 
the gradations between. 

Fundamentally, China has not changed 
greatly. In some respects she is where 
she was a thousand years ago, although 
there are others in which she displays a 
startling and often disconcerting and 
even ludicrous modernity. In her vast 
population there is a preponderant re- 
actionary element, the inertia of which 
cannot yet be overcome to the satisfac- 
tion of the progressives, represented by 
the eager youngsters who are engaged in 
the student movement. Summing up 
this internal struggle, the author writes: 

“China—a house divided against itself, 
with many leaders and no ruler—stands 
in some ways where she has stood before, 
with one supreme difference: that she no 
longer considers the ‘Middle Kingdom’ 
the center of all culture, and the only 
part of the universe that matters, but 
has widened her outlook and dreams 
dreams and sees visions and cherishes 
ideals which some day no doubt will help 
to make her people one of the greatest 
nations of the world.” 

The book is whimsically and sympa- 
thetically written, and has a narrative 
interest. It possesses none of the deadly 
qualities of the ordinary traveller’s diary, 
but is the product of close observation 
adorned with thoughtful analysis and a 
charming style. 

“Chance and Change in China,’ by A. §., 

Roe; George H. Doran Co., New York. 





Books Received 

“The Cruise of the ‘Scandal,’"’ short 

stories by Victor Bridges; G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York; $1.75 net. 

“Married Life,”’ a novel, by 

Small, Maynard & Co., 


May 
Boston; 


Edgin- 
$1.75 


Harris; Small,*Maynard & Co., Boston; $1.75 
net. 

“Tomorrow's Yesterday,” verses, by Ernest 
Benshimol; Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, 

“Joan of the Island,” a novel, by Ralph 
Henry Barbour and H. P. Holt; Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston; $1.75 net. 

“Steel Preferred,’’ a novel, by Herschel S. 
Hall; E. P. Dutton & Co., New York; $2 net. 

“Where the Sun Shines,’’ by Gertrude 
Capen Whitney; Christopher Publishing Co., 
Boston; $1.50 net. 

“The Golden Bird,” essays by Dorothy 
Easton; Alfred A, Knopf, New York; $2 net. 

“Labor and the Employer,” by Samuel 
Gompers; E, P. Dutton & Co., New York; 
$3.50 net. 





Bakery Brands Registered 
The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by 

the Patent Office at Washington: 
“Kux-Kwik”; No. 120,081. Owner, A. 
Zerega’s Sons (Consolidated), Brooklyn, 


N. Y. Used on macaroni, egg noodles, 
and the like. 
“Mondae”; No. 120,491. Owner, Wil- 


liam Lohr, New York, assignor to Candy- 
Cake, Inc., Wilmington, Del. Used on 
cake, biscuits, crackers, wafers, bread, 
rolls, pretzels, rusks. 

“D. P. Stores Co.” in triangle; No. 
124,671. Owner, D. P. Stores Co., Nor- 
folk, Va. Used on cracker meal. 

“Great Valley”; No. 124,754. Owner, 
Richard Haughton, Paoli, Pa. Used on 
whole-wheat, bran, graham, oatmeal and 
barley crackers, whole-wheat rusks, zwie- 
back, and bran and diabetic cookies, 

“Valley Forge”; No. 124,755. Owner, 
Richard Houghton, Paoli, Pa. Used on 
whole-wheat, bran, graham, oatmeal and 
barley crackers, whole-wheat rusk, zwie- 
back, and bran and diabetic cookies. 

“Honor Loaf”; No. 128,086. Owner, 
Dearborn Baking Co., Aurora, Ind. Used 
on bread. 

“Queen Ann” (picture of woman’s 
head); No. 128,869. Owner, Seattle 
(Wash.) Baking Co. Used on cake, 
bread, doughnuts and cookies. 


“Krispy-Krust”; No. 130,900. Owner, 
Hazleton (Pa.) Baking Co. Used on 
bread and rolls. 

“Homelike”; No. 132,714. Owner, 


Ward Baking Co., New York. Used on 
cakes. 

“Pearls—Eat ’Em” (in circle of 
pearls) ; No. 133,191. Owner, Pearls Co., 
New York. Used on cakes fried in deep 
fat. 











“T’ll show ’em,” said the hen as she 
kicked the porcelain egg out of the nest. 
“They can’t make a bricklayer out of 


me.” —Carnegie Puppet. 
* * 
“He spends most of his time in the 
gutter.” 


“Is he a drunkard?” 
“No, a cornice-worker.” 
—Dartmouth Jack o’ Lantern, 
* 7 


Dizzy: “How long have they been mar- 
ried ?” 

Izzy: “About five years.” 

Dizzy: “Did she make him a good 
wife?” 

Tzzy: “No, but she made him a good 
husband.” —Williams Purple Cow. 

* * 


Sunday-school Teacher: “Now, Bobbie, 
who is it that, though we have never ac- 
tually seen, we know is always with us, 
because of the evidence of His work all 
around ?” 

Smart Pupil: “Please, miss—the profi- 
teer.” —Sydney Bulletin. 

* 


Little Betty went to visit her grand- 
mother in the country. Just before din- 
ner-time she discovered that chicken was 
to be the principal attraction. 

“Oh, where’d you get the chicken, 
grandmother?” Betty asked, excitedly. 

“In the chicken yard,” the grand- 
mother replied. “You remember the 
chickens you saw this morning, don’t 
you?” 

” “Do you mean the ones I fed? 

“Certainly. Well, we killed one of 
them.” 

“Oh, did you? 
ready-made.” 


” 


We buy our chickens 
—Indianapolis News, 
* * 


Director: “In this scene you are sup- 
posed to cook a meal. Do you know 
how ?” 

Movie Actress: “Of course; but I al- 
ways hurt my hands when I open cans.” 

—Film Fun, 
* 2 

He was one of the unsung, one of those 
heroes who had sailed from the United 
States just before the armistice and had 
reached France just in time to turn 
around and start back home again. He 
had never explored inland even as far as 
Camp Pontanezen. 

But the gushing lady who met the ship 
at the pier in Hoboken, anxious to do 
something for the boys, didn’t know that. 
She saw him come down the gangplank, 
and near the Red Cross coffee stand she 
cornered him. ; 

“Oh, tell me!” she gasped. “Tell me 
all about it. What horrors you must have 
been through. What experiences! What 
soul regenerations! You cannot have 
come out of it all as you went in! Tell 
me what great lesson you learned—what 
wonderful truth must have impressed 
itself upon your mind!” 

“Yes’m,” answered the soldier obedi- 
ently. “I found out that lemons ain’t no 
good for seasickness.”—The Home Sector. 

* * 


She: “I hear your aunt left £10,000 to 
her pet Pekinese !” 

He: “Yes; can’t you imagine that sol- 
emn old bird of a lawyer saying to the 
legatee, ‘How will you take it, sir, in 
bills or bones?” —Pan (London). 

* * 


Miss Take: “You’re what is known as 
a woman-hater, aren’t you?” 

Mr. Bulger: “I am, my dear girl, I 
am; and I glory in it. When I was a 
young man a woman made a fool of me, 
and I—er—” 

Miss Take: “And you never got over 
it.” —Tit-Bits. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
ent is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A MILLER TO TAKE CARE OF 
our 60-bbl mill. Address Herreid Milling 
Co., Herreid, 8. D. 


SECOND MILLER WANTED—RELIABLE, 
capable second miller for 500-bb} hard and 
soft wheat mill; give experience, refer- 
ences, Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Ill. 








WANTED—ABOUT AUG. 1, ASSISTANT 
miller, engineers, flour packers, loaders; 
good wages, steady employment. Address 
3401, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 700- 
bbIl Minnesota mill near Minneapolis; 
steady pay year round; nice location. Ad- 
dress 3414, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








WANTED — LIVE REPRESENTA- 
tive to sell flour direct to the bakery 
trade in the southeastern states, 
representing hard wheat southwest- 
ern®mill; man with experience sell- 
ing big trade preferred; state age, 
experience and salary expected in 
first letter. Address 668, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 











WANTED—FLOUR PACKER WITH MILL 
experience and capable of watching the 
mill during the miller’s absence; also good 
warehouseman; only willing workers need 
apply; salary right. Address 3397, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

WANTED—CAPABLE AND RELIABLE 
flour salesman to represent us in south- 
eastern states territory; good salary to 
man who can qualify for the position; give 
references and experience in first letter. 
Address Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. 








SALESMAN WANTED 


We want a man of proved abil- 
ity to sell our high-grade spring 
wheat flour in Ohio, outside of 
few counties in northeastern 
corner of state and city of Cin- 
cinnati. A splendid opportunity 
for the right man to develop big 
business on established brands. 
Address 3441, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR A WA- 
ter-power mill, wheat and rye; modern 
machinery, in good order; state experi- 
ence, age, wages required and references; 
must be good judge of wheat and flour. 
Address 3371, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


We want experienced flour sales- 
men for Iowa, Indiana, Illinois 
and New England states. Have 
good propositions to offer. Give 
references and experience in 
first letter, 


Century Milling Co., 
Minneapolis 





A NORTHWESTERN MILL DESIRES A 
real live representative for western Penn- 
sylvania; one that is acquainted with the 
flour buying trade and able to get the 
business; either on a salary or brokerage 
basis. If you are a hustler and want a 
good connection, address 3392, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 
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ASSISTANT CHEMIST WANTED’ BY 
large spring wheat mill; new modern lab- 
oratory being constructed; excellent op- 
portunity for aggressive young man; an- 
swer in own handwriting, stating age, 
whether married or single, experience, sal- 
ary expected and how soon you could 
come. Address Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Atlas Flour Mills, Milwaukee, Wis. 





MILLWRIGHTS WANTED 


Six millwrights for work at 
Jamestown, N. Y. New building 
and new machinery. Address 
A. E. Baxter Engineering Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


General salesman for Illinois, 
calling on bakery trade princi- 
pally; must be a man with wide 
acquaintance among Illinois 
bakers, with strong following 
among the trade, to represent 
northwestern mill making only 
high quality flour, 

We want a man who can pro- 
duce upwards of 50,000 bbis and 
will make an arrangement, pay- 
ing good salary and commis- 
sions, that will make this posi- 
tion a very lucrative one. This 
position is permanent and holds 
a wonderful future for the right 
man. All communications must 
be accompanied with full par- 
ticulars regarding past experi- 
ence, capabilities, references, 
etc. All replies will be treated 
as confidential. Address 3413, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


WANTED—BRIGHT YOUNG MAN TO AS- 
sist in clerical and traffic work; some type- 
writer work. Inter-State Flour & Feed 
Co., 118 Chamber of Commerce, Minneap- 
olis. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


We have an opportunity for a 
few strong representatives, one 
or two in the East, one or two 
in the Middle West and West. 
We want men of strong, aggres- 
sive personality, honest and not 
afraid of work. Experience in 
selling flour not essential, but 
demonstrated ability to secure 
and hold large volume of busi- 
ness in our or other lines very 
necessary. To those who have 
proven their worth by actual 
results, we offer a liberal basis 
of compensation commensurate 
with ability. Address 3150, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





A 200-BBL NORTH DAKOTA MILL, DE- 
sirous of strengthening its operative force 
for the new crop, wants a second miller, 
one or two flour packers and a second 
engineer; steady employment assured, 
Address 3424, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 500 
bbls up, any system; hard or soft wheat; 
lifetime experiénce. Address 3399, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER; 45 YEARS OLD; AM 
up-to-date miller; will take second or 
night run, but wages must be right. Ad- 
dress 3411, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER BY EXPERIENCED 
miller, with good mill in Northwest; yield 
and quality guaranteed and keep mill in 
good running order. Address 3438, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








OHIO REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


Large Kansas milling company, 
now increasing its capacity, has 
opening for an experienced flour 
salesman capable of successfully 
selling an exceptionally high- 
grade flour to the better class 
of jobbers and car-lot bakers 
throughout the northern half of 
Ohio. 

Trade acquaintance necessary 
and must reside within the ter- 
ritory. Will arrange reasonable 
definite guaranty payment basis 
with opportunity to make addi- 
tional earnings, depending upon 
volume of business produced. 

Co-operation from mill office, 
also quality and uniformity of 
flour, can be depended upon. To 
avoid delay give references and 
experience in first letter. Ad- 
dress 665, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





OHIO SALESMAN WANTED 


2,500-bb] Kansas mill has open- 
ing for strong man for Ohio 
territory. Applicant must have 
acquaintance with trade in 
northern Ohio and understand 
handling both jobbers and bak- 
ery trade. Excellent flour under 
well-established brand and 
splendid backing from the office. 
Salary and participating interest 
in trade handled. Give full par- 
ticulars and references in first 
letter. Address 669, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER IN A 250- 


bbl mill grinding spring and hard winter 
wheats; must be capable of taking night 
run when plant is in full-time operation; 
this position is largely day work and offers 
an excellent opportunity for a man who 
is willing to work; the mill is located in a 
prosperous city of 19,000 population; give 
reference, experience and salary expected 
in first letter; also advise if married. 
Michigan Milling Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


FLOUR: AND FEED SALESMAN, WISCON- 
sin territory, seven years’ experience, pro- 
ducer, now employed, desires to make a 
change; can furnish references, Address 
3422, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD MILL IN 
central states; wide experience in milling 
all kinds of wheat; can give references or 
come on approval; age 47; married. Ad- 
dress 3410, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


BY EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER, TO 
take charge of a mill of 200 bbis and up 
where high quality flour and yield is 
appreciated; have good trade connections. 
Address ‘Experience,’ 3423, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 








AS TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
sales-manager by young man $31 years of 
age, with 10 years’ general office experi- 
ence in the milling and grain business; 
good references. Address 3400, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN 
for position; large acquaintance with De- 
troit, Mich., and state bakers; I am a 
practical baker also and have my own car; 
best of references, Address 3409, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CONNECTION IN ACCOUNTING OR 
grain department of mill or grain firm 
desired by young man with five years’ ex- 
perience in this line; age 27; either North- 
west or Southwest. Address 667, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





SALESMAN WITH LARGE ACQUAINT- 
ance among car-lot buyers in Iowa will 
consider position with either spring or 
winter wheat mill having some business 
in this territory. Address S. M. P., 3435, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN EXPERIENCED, RELIABLE SALES- 
man and responsible business man would 
represent a northwestern or high-class 
Kansas mill in New York City and vicinity 
or export; commission preferred to salary. 
Reply R, care Northwestern Miller, 23-25 
Beaver Street, New York City. 





FLOUR SALESMAN FAVORABLY AC- 
quainted with Michigan trade wishes con- 
nection with up-to-date, aggressive north- 
western or southwestern mill; can com- 
mence work middle of July or Aug. 1. 
Address S. L. D., care Northwestern Miller, 
339 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio, 





AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 250 to 1,000 bbis, or as 
assistant superintendent in larger mill; 
age 43, active and competent; can produce 
results that count; am employed as head 
miller and superintendent and can offer 
good reasons for a change; references. 
Address 3421, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, WELL ACQUAINTED 
with trade in northern Illinois and south- 
ern Wisconsin, having sold over 10,000 
bbls of flour and 500 tons of feed in last 
nine months, desires flour and feed con- 
nection with good northern or southwest- 
ern mill on commission basis; best of ref- 
erences. Address 3425, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





July 28, 1920 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILLS FROM 100 
to 500 bbis capacity, by young married 
man; must be steady position; guarantee 
results in any mill; can come at ceo 
Write or wire me your needs. C. Pos: 

940 North Fifteenth Street, Lincoln, New 





WANTED—TO REPRESENT A _ FIRST- 
class hard wheat mill as salesman cover- 
ing the territory of Louisville, Ky., and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on a commission basis 
or otherwise; would also include rye flour 
and other mill products; have been in the 
milling business all my life and have ex- 
perience in the operating as well as th<« 
selling end of the business; can furnis} 
first-class references. Address F. K., 3158 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL 
er in mill from 300 to 1,200 bbls capacity 
by a thorough, reliable, capable man 4: 
years old; 24 years’ practical experienc: 
in milling spring and winter wheats 
strictly temperate and always on the job 
eight years in present position; woul: 
consider assistant to superintendent i) 
large mill; if you want a reliable mille 
write me; references exchanged. Addres: 
L., 3403, care Northwestern Miller, Minne 
apolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND 
ent in modern up-to-date mill of 1,500 ¢ 
5,000 bbls capacity; strictly up to date j: 
hard and soft wheat and corn cereal mil! 
ing and fully qualified for large plant 
now in charge of 4,500-bbl mill; if yo 
need a man to handle your plant success 
fully write me, giving particulars regari 
ing your plant in first letter; salary $35 
and up per month, Address “Ability, 
3428, care Northwestern Miller, Minn: 
apolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDEN’ 
with good and growing concern; have ha 
lifetime experience in small and larg 
mills making flour and cereals; am exper 
in hard wheat milling; can get best result 
possible; if not don’t want any pay; an 
successful in handling men and keepin; 
mill in continuous and economical opera 
tion to highest point of efficiency; pleas 
give me full particulars and what salar 
you are willing to pay, in first letter. Ad 
dress 3390, care Northwestern Miller, Min 
neapolis. 





AS TRAFFIC-MANAGER BY YOUNG MA)? 
of 26, married; now employed as traffic 
manager of one of largest flour mills in th 
Southwest, but desire change; 10 years 
railroad and industrial traffic experience 
thoroughly trained in rates, transit privi 
leges, claims, car service; capable of han 
dling traffic department; A-1 references 
Oklahoma preferred, but will consider ot! 
er states; will also consider position as as 
sistant traffic-manager, with chance fo 
advancement; all letters given honest cor 
sideration. Address 3368, care Northwest 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


MILL AND ELEVATOR FOR SALE I 
central South Dakota, doing good busines 
and in good territory; plenty of wheat 
mill door; good local trade; present ow: 
ers retiring from business. Address 343 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








SECOND-HAND MACHINERY 
FOR SALE AT BARGAINS 
6-in spiral conveyor, 90 ft 
long. 

Northwestern upright corn 
sheller. 

Northway feed and corn mill. 
Hexagon reel. 

Barnard flour packers. 

Cleland expert grain cleaner. 
Barnard dustless wheat ware- 
house separator, 

Fairbanks, 65-bu hopper scale. 

Fairbanks, wagon dumping 
scale, 6-ton capacity. 

Beall steam wheat heater, 
25-bu capacity. 

Geo. T. Smith middlings puri- 
filers, 

Barnard smutter and scourer. 

Barnard smutter and sepa- 
rator, 

Alsop electric bleaching appa- 
ratus, complete. 

Nordyke & Marmon square 
sifter. 

2 Harmon dust collectors (tubes 

14 rows wide, 20 rows deep). 

Barnard 26-in exhaust fan. 

Barnard dustless wheat sepa- 

rator and dustless oats and 

weed extractor. 

Barnard Improved centrifugal 

reels, 

Nordyke & Marmon differen- 

tial reel. 

Barnard flour dresser, 

Barnard plainsifter. 

Pulleys, shaftings, elevator belt- 
ing, etc. 

These machines are all in good 
condition, part of them almost 
new. We wish to dispose of 
them to enlarge our furniture 
plant. If interested, write for 
prices, 

Faribault Furniture Co., 
Faribault, Minn. 
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FOR SALE AT A SACRIFICE, THREE 9x!1° 
Stevens Gray roller mills, in excellent con 
dition. Call Atlantic 7560, or write A. L 
Harris, 1400 Second St N, Minneapolis. 
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July 28, 1920 


FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL MACHINERY 
in first-class condition: one Silver Creek 
centrifugal reel; three Silver Creek scalp- 
ers, one double; four Silver Creek flour 
polters; one Improved flour packer; three 
6x12 double roll Stevens mills, one double 
roll rye mill (Case); .shafting; pulleys; 
about 800 ft of 3 and 4-inch, 4-ply cotton 
belting with cups. F. J, Anderson, Scan- 
dinavia, Wis. 





FOR SALE 


Two No. 1 Cutler dryers. with 
wood case; diameter of cylin- 
der 16 in, length of pipes, 10 
ft; number of pipes, 16, 

One No. 1% Cutler dryer with 
steel case and angle-iron sepa- 
rating frame; diameter of 
cylinder 20 in; length of pipes, 
12 ft; number of pipes, 24. 

One No. 2 Cutler dryer with 
wood case; diameter of cylin- 
der, 22 in; length of pipes, 12 
ft; number of pipes, 34. 

These machines are idle at the 
present time and can be had 
at a moment’s notice. 


Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
New York 


Attention of M. M. Fredel, 
General Superintendent 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








WE ARE IN THE. MARKET FOR THE 
following machinery: Spiral pea and cockle 
separators, Cyclone dust collectors, 9x30 
Allis or Nordyke & Marmon rolls; eleva- 
tors, cups not less than 6x10; small size 
attrition mills, water wheels, scourers and 
round and centrifugal reels. If you have 
any of these, kindly let us know. Our list 
is very complete. If you are in the market 
for any machinery, we would appreciate 
hearing from you. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 70 Chamber of Commerce, Min- 
neapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—GRAIN ELEVATOR, 50,000-BU 
capacity, 15 bins, double leg elevator, 2x6 
cribbing up to 35 ft, 2x4 balance; located 
in excellent grain district north central 
North Dakota. For prices and full par- 
ticulars wire Harold B. Nelson, Rugby, 
N. D. 








FOR SALE 
One 22-in Monarch ball-bearing 
attrition mill, belted, with 


complete drive. 
One Bowser cob crusher. © 


One Daisy, friction clutch, flour 
packer. 


One 26 h-p General Electric mo- 
tor, 220-volt, three-phase, 60- 
cycle, alternating current, 
with starter and 40 feet of 
wiring and piping. 


E. E. Bartlett, 
Delano, Minn. 


WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY 


1132 to 1156 Builders Exchange Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 








SLIDES 


FOR MOTION PICTURE 


ADVERTISING 


Get Your Product 
Before the Public by 
Using Norton Slides. 


NORTON SLIDE CO. 


627 First Ave.No. Minneapolis, Minn. 





WAREHOUSES AND TRUCK FOR SALE— 
Flour warehouse on tracks, St. Paul, Minn; 
feed mill, warehouse and grain storage, 
Buffalo Lake, Minn; one 1%-ton Maxwell 
truck, good as new. Berry Brothers, Hec- 
tor, Minn, 





RETIRING FROM 
BUSINESS 


Established 1878 


Have valuable trade con- 
nections with both lead- 
ing buyers and millers. 


Desire to dispose of my 
Brokerage and Jobbing 


business. 


Excellent opportunity to 
secure valuable concern. 


For particulars address 
834, care Northwestern 
Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 











wheat steamer. 


One Howe 8 h-p 


One 325 h-p compound tandem Twin 
FOR SALE City Corlis engine, with jet condenser. 


One 10 h-p upright Troy engine. 

One Gould Triplex boiler feed pump. 

One Dodge water softener. 

Five Nordyke No. 2 wheat heaters; 1 Columbian 


One Fairbanks-Morse 1,000-gallon steam fire pump. 

Two Fairbanks 5 h-p gasoline engines. 

asoline engine. 

One American 60-inch fan. 

All the above machinery with valves, piping and 
fittings in good condition. 


C. S. CHRISTENSEN CO., Madelia, Minn. 








Life experience my guarantee. 
and ‘Milling Lessons 





Milling Efficiency, Profitable Mills 


Sick mills need an Expert. I flow, plan, build, remodel, appraise and inspect mills. Superin- 
tend installations, any capacity. Make specialty Mill Bins; also corrugations for smooth rolls. 

Finest credentials. Resultssure. My Books Book of 
”’ 75e each ; “Book of Formulas” $1.50. 
Re a Engineer’’ 300 pages and illustrations; The Book on Milling, price $6.50, for- 


CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind-, U. S. A, 


of Receipts”’ 
Revised 2nd edition the ‘‘Miller 
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Mill Manager Wanted 


Large spring wheat milling company with 
capacity in excess of 3,500 barrels has open- 


ing 


for general manager. Must be thor- 


oughly experienced as an executive, have 
record of success in maintaining effective 
operating and sales organizations and, in a 
word, be fully and unquestionably equipped 
to assume full responsibility. This company 
is a going and successful concern with estab- 
lished brands and trade and ample capital 
back of it. It does not offer opportunity for 
investment nor any interest in the profits, 
but with the right man the owners will have 
no difficulty in agreeing upon straight sal- 


ary. 


Inquiries, which will be treated in 


strictest confidence, are invited only from 
those who are confident of their ability to 


handle a big job. 


Unless you have been 


earning $12,000 to $15,000 a year don’t 


apply. 


Nor 


Address “Mill Owner,” care The 
thwestern Miller, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Perfect GERMICIDE and INSECTICIDE 


KILLS 


MEDITERRANEAN MOTH 





IN ALL ITS FORMS 





Kills Weevil, Rats and Mice. 


Guaranteed not to injure Flour, Grains or any product. 


Dept. A 


SEELEY CHEMICAL CO. 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
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LEADING EASTERN MILLS (SC@aO 








The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 








A great modern mill in 
New York City 
Means Quick Shipment on Short Notice 
Any quantity—Choicest Quality 
Guaranteed date on ocean bill of lading 


Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. 


40 Corlears Street NEW YORK CITY 


Cable Address: ‘“HECKERMILL” 
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Watch 


your business grow after 
you have used 


BRIDAL VEIL FLOUR 


for awhile. 


A lot of other good bakers 
have had the experience. 
Wouldn’t you like it, too? 


Niagara Falls Milling Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


AS PURE AS THE LILY 


is especially milled 
CORON A for high-class bakers. 
It will make a loaf 
of bread which will 


FLOU help any baker to } 


increase his trade. 


In these days of keen competition a flour with 
such qualifications is worth investigating. 


Let us send you a sample. 


J. A. HINDS & CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















bread” is the’ 
FLOUR 


harder every year. “Lucky Flour quality of 
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Millprid e CF Mr. hee Competition in the baking busi- eileen “e on 


Superlative Patent Flour. 





A Perfect Bread Flour 








Always Uniform 


Thornton & Chester 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Quality Now and Always. 


MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. Roanoke City Mills, Inc. 
Milling Co. FLOUR MILLERS South's Finest Flour Mill” 


ROANOKE, VA. : 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. Daily Capacity, 1,200 Barrels 














